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THE BRILLIANT CAREER OF SiR JOSHUA 
-Reyno ps was drawing to.a close in 1791, 
when on the Continent, another artist, 
~ Bautte, completed his first masterpiece—a 

watch of remarkable accuracy and beauty. ~ 


This great craftsman, who founded the 

house of Girard-Perregaux, set up the 

standard of excellence that was to become 

its living tradition. Since then, five generations of craftsmen .. . 

inspired by their rich heritage of achievement . . . have dedicated 
superlative skills to the science of fine watchmaking. 


In their enduring beauty and. precision, today’s timepieces by 






SS" Girard-Perregaux perpetuate the qualities for which pe name eg 
s is renowned throughout the world. ; ; * 
- a The watch above, one of Bautte’s masterpieces, and at the right, = 
x / Sir Joshua. Reynolds. famous portrait of Col. Coussmaker. Re- ; 





; produced from the originals at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Watches illustrated are priced from 
$47.50 to $60.00 in gold and from 
$60.00 to $125.00 in 14 kt. gold. Federal 
tax included. Other Sonne $40.00. 
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Many interesting facts are told about watches in our new baoklet. Write for your copy, Brochare St. ; 
GIRARD-PERREGAUX, 9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 <¢ i 
In €anada: Hamilton, Ontario © ; 
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Southern Pacific offers the only main line trains direct to Phoenix, Tucson, Palm 


I, planning your winter vacation remember that 


Springs and other resort centers in the Southwest. 


New Orleans’ Mardi Gras is February 18 


I, You can go west via New Orleans and the Old 
uth on our new, faster Sunset Limited—only 35 
hours to Tucson, 37% hours to Phoenix, 48 hours 
to Los Angeles from the Creole City. No extra fare 
for this soliediale-—Baeot in history on the Sunset 
Limited. It costs no more to réute your trip this 
way from most eastern and midwestern points. 
Fast trains from principal eastern cities connect 
with the Sunset Limited daily at New Orleans. 








FOUR SCENIC ROUTES 
TO CALIFORNIA 

















2. Or you can go on the Golden State Limited from 
Chicago to Tucson in only 36% hours, to Phoenix. 
in 39) hours and to Los Angeles in 49% hours. No 
extra fare. This beautiful train has all streamlined 
Pullmans and chair cars, and carries a through 
streamlined Pullman from New York to the Coast. 


3. The fast Imperial, new 52-hour train between 
Chicago and Los Angeles, now gives you an exciting 
S1-mile trip through Mexico and shows you 
California’s sunny Imperial Valley. 


The friendly Southern Pacific 
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These swift trains, together with other 
fine Southern Pacific trains over the Golden 
State and Sunset Routes, now offer the 
finest, fastest train service to Arizona and 
California in Southern Pacific’s history. 


Incidentally, in planning your winter 
vacation, may we remind you that Decem- 
ber to February are the peak months of the 
winter travel season. Most resorts, how- 
ever, are open in late fall and late spring 
when this country is really at its climatic 


: best. To insure getting the train and resort 


reservations you want, if possible plan to 
take your trip during the less crowded 
months. 

For information about Southern Arizona 
guest ranches, Palm Springs, California 
or other western winter playgrounds, fill 
out and mail the coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


D. J. McGanney, Dept. HY-12, 
310 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, 


Please send me the booklet I have checked. 


( ) Guide Book, “How to See Twice as Much on 
Your Trip to California” ( ) Southern Arizona 
and Southwestern Ranches and Resorts. 


Name 
Address 
City & Zone 
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ISSES that say,“Thanks a million dar- 
ling!”—that’s your reward for giving 
the newest, smartest luggage ever designed. 
Handsome Halliburton cases are created 
from a new light-weight, extra-hard alumi- 
num alloy. The halves come together with 
watchmaker’s precision...are cinched fast 
on a cushion of live rubber — air-tight! 
Here — for the first time —is luggage that 
protects contents from dampness, dust or 
mildew. Your belongings are lifted out as 


FIRST TRULY AIR-TIGHT LUGGAGE 





fresh and immaculate as they were packed. 

And what a world of smartness in the cases 
themselves! Rich... travel-tough... lighter 
than leather. Linings are of top-quality fab- 
ric and all pockets are removable and inter- 
lined with waterproof plastic. 

This Christmas—give Travel Cases by 
Halliburton. For the travel-wise there is no 
finer gift. Every case is registered and guar- 
anteed to give a lifetime of service. 


Erle P. Halliburton, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CREATED TO CARRY YOUR BELONGINGS IN PERFECTION... THROUGHOUT YOUR LIFETIME 
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Sunshine’s Just Around the Corner 


with a Beecheraftt 


HE Beechcraft Bonanza is the first prac- 

tical four-place plane whose speed and 
economy fits the travel needs of business. And 
that includes the need of executives and per- 
sonnel to escape, now and then, for rest and re- 
laxation. No matter where your business is, 
sunshine and recreation are always just around 
the corner. 


For business travel, the Bonanza gives you the 


ee 


same go-when-you-want-to-go mobility for long 
trips as the auto gives you for short ones. You 
do not have to accommodate yourself to the tim- 
ing, habits and convenience of scores of other 
people! You travel when it suits you best. 

The Bonanza speeds you at nearly 3 milesamin- 
ute between destinations where no other accept- 
able transportation is available. It clips hours— 
and often days—from the non-productive travel 


time of executives and personnel. And it saves 
you money. With the plane in regular daily use, 
the actual direct operating cost can reach as low 
as l¢ per passenger mile. 

Write for the name of the nearest Beechcraft 
distributor, who is prepared with facts and fig- 
ures to help you appraise the value of the 
Bonanza—or a fleet of them—in your business 
or profession. 


Basie | ed Performance 


The Bonanza comes fully equipped with two-way radio, 
flight instruments, heater, landing lights, etc. Capacity: 
Four 170-pound passengers, 100 pounds of baggage, with 
fuel for up to 750 miles. Thoroughly soundproofed. Cruis- 
ing speed, up to 175 mph; top speed, 184 mph; landing 
speed, 46 mph. Controllable propeller. Electrically retract- 
able tricycle landing gear. Price: $7345 F.A.F. Wichita 
Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


Nothing more to buy ... just step in and fly! 
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HOLIDAY NEWS 


aris— This showplace of the nation, 
cher with the rest of France, has 
made astounding strides on the road to 
recovery during the last six months. 

Shop windows here were again 
crammed with artistically wrought mer- 
chandise. The lumbering green buses 
were back on most prewar routes. The 
Métro opened earlier and closed later, 
taxis were almost as plentiful as in New 
York or Chicago, and much cheaper. 
Streets swarmed with that testy traffic so 
peculiar to the City of Light. Meat was 
on public sale for the first time in months. 
Succulent fruits and vegetables were 
piled high in the markets. 

And renascent France, pulling herself 
out of the postwar economic mire, is 
completing plans to entertain 1,000,000 
visitors next season, from the apple or- 
chards of Normandy down through the 
chateau country of Touraine to the 
beaches of the Céte d’Azur. 

The sound of the bulldozer and the 
crane, the riveter and the welder, the 
hammer and the saw is widely heard as 
the French rebuild their bridges, restore 
transportation, refurbish hotels and re- 
decorate their restaurants, for the ex- 
pected influx of tourists from the United 
States and other countries. The govern- 
ment is giving the tourist industry a high 
priority in man power and materials to 
make this possible. 


Swank Resorts Steep 


If France makes as many economic 
strides in the next six months as she has 
in the past six and if the international 
political picture does not darken, Amer- 
icans should be able to visit the country in 


A new France, revived and hopeful, prepares 


to welcome visitors during the coming year 


large numbers next summer with the as- 
surance of reasonable comfort and even 
luxury. If they insist on following the 
beaten path it may be expensive for the 
average purse. If they avoid the large 
cities, the fashionable resorts and the 
night clubs, they should find the prices 
moderate. It will not be a normal season, 
in the opinion of the official Commissariat 
au Tourisme, but it may be close to it. 

Last summer in Paris the smaller hotels 
in the Etoile, Opéra and Left Banksections, 
disgorged by the military, were reopening 
and you could get a single room and bath 
easily for the equivalent of $2.50 a day 
plus 15 per cent service. At the more 
pretentious hostelries it would cost you 
from $3.50 to $8.00 plus service. 


Food Prices are Dropping 


Modest restaurants would serve you a 
simple meal with wine for $1.50 to $2.00 
per person—utterly impossible six months 
earlier. Or you could go to a black-market 
emporium and eat like a king for $20. Cig- 
arettes were scarcer and more expensive, 
American brands selling for from $1.25 
to $1.50 a pack. Compared with prewar 
Paris, prices were unquestionably higher 
but no higher than in other world capitals 
and not as high as the coterie at the Ritz 
bar would have you believe. 

The cost of dining out has substan- 
tially dropped in the past year. It should 
drop even more by next spring as the new 
crops come on the market and the gov- 
ernment proceeds with its plans to throttle 
the marché noir. Food actually is no more 
expensive than in any large American 
city but it is taxed in the better-class 
restaurants up to 63 per cent. The price 


Ski resort of Huez, lovely mountain village in French Alps near Grenoble. 
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“under the sun” 
bak WILLSONITES 
with the scientific 
cool green lens: - 
the whole yeor ‘round. 
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The Sport % 
Summer 


A Pflueger Supreme Reel is a thoughtful gift— 
one that gives supreme satisfaction. 
$25.00—at tackle stores. 


THE ENTERPRISE MPC. CO., AKRON, OHIO 
Over 80 Years Experience Making Fishing Tackle 





HOLIDAY NEWS ow 


of wine, cognac and liqueurs has soared 
to as much as ten times the prewar figure. 
Heavily taxed for the first time in history, 
an unpretentious table wine which stood 
you 30 cents before the war, or might 
even have been included in the meal, now 
comes at $2.50. A noggin of cognac 
which you once tossed off for 15 cents will 
now sell from 60 cents to $1. The cost of 
wine has become so exorbitant it is not 
uncommon to see a Frenchman drinking 
watery beer, mineral water or—horror of 
horrors—plain water with his meal. 
Outside of Paris and the larger cities, 
the black market does not exert such a 


Le Bourget Airfield is now rebuilt. 


powerful grip. As a result, prices are 
lower in most places and food and ac- 
commodations in general more plenti- 
ful. In some regions like Touraine there 
is even a glut of food which the farmers 
cannot or will not ship to metropolitan 
markets. The vast majority of hotels have 
been returned to civilian management and 
are open to the public. They suffer in 
many cases from dire shortages of bed- 
ding, table linen and silverware and 
their service is not up to prewar standards. 
Most provincial restaurants are function- 
ing as before the war. They do not have 
quite the variety of dishes as before but 
their culinary skill has not declined. 
Next season you should be able to find 
lodging almost anywhere in France for as 
little as $1.50 a day and as high as $10. 
Meals with wine should likewise range 
from $1.50 to $10. 

Despite badly depleted rolling stock 


and insufficient coal, the government- 
owned French Railways have performed 
some minor miracles in restoring their lines 
to something resembling normal. Railway 
traffic is 80 per cent of that of 1938. Most 
trains run on schedule but are over- 
crowded and reservations must be made 
at least a week in advance. In addition to 
the Golden Arrow between Paris and 
London, many prewar crack trains have 
been restored. The Orient Express runs 
three times weekly and the Aldberg 
Express once a week to Vienna. The 
Simplon-Orient Express operates daily to 
Venice and Rome, the North Star Ex- 
press daily to Brussels and Amsterdam, 
and the North Express daily to Berlin. 
Daily service is maintained to Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, Interlaken, Deau- 
ville, Trouville and Nice and weekly 
service to Basel. 

Air France, the nationalized airline 
monopoly, is in the midst of an ambitious 
expansion program to add more than 100 
modern American and French trans- 
ports by mid-1947 with a corresponding 
increase in service. They now connect 
Paris in daily, twice-weekly or thrice- 
weekly flights with Amsterdam, Brus- 
sels, Copenhagen, Dublin, Geneva, Glas- 
gow, Lisbon, London, Manchester, 
Malmé6, Oslo, Prague, and Stockholm. 


You can travel by motor now 


France’s highways have been suf- 
ficiently repaired so it is possible to 
travel almost anywhere by motor car. As 
before the war, you can start out without 
advance notice and be reasonably sure of 
finding lodging, food and gasoline wher- 
ever you care to stop, with the possible 
exception of the Channel coast from Dun- 
kirk to St. Malo, inland Normandy 
around Caen and St. Lé6, parts of Alsace 
between Belfort and Mulhouse, and a 
small section of the Riviera centering 
around St. Raphaél. The French Rail- 
ways ran inexpensive motor-coach tours 
of the Normandy-Brittany battlefields 
and half a dozen other sections of France 
last summer, and these will be repeated on 
a wider scale in 1947. 


French workers have achieved a miracle in restoring railroads ruined by war. 


EAA BS rs vou une 


THERE'S a wholly different and delightful va. 
cation awaiting you down in Texas. Get away 
from winter and relax in the sun on a real Texas 
ranch. At LOST VALLEY you enjoy the comforts 
and conveniences of a modern resort hotel, 
while you ride the range on Golden Palominos; 
hunt, fish, swim: enjoy ranch life at its best. 
Member with fun-filled days and restful 
nights. Accommodations in main 

hotel building or deluxe private 

lodges. Come down...time’s a-wastin! 


For Information and Reservations write: 
MIKE ROBINSON, Managing Director 


LOST VALLEY RANCH + BANDERA, TEMS 


mit COUNTRY 


association 
* 


A RESORT HOTEL 
ON A TEXAS RANCH 


JUST 38 MILES FROM SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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KEEPS ICE CUBES 
HOURS LONGER 


Holds two quarts of ice, prevents melting 
for many hours, even in warm rooms. In- 
sulated double-wall plastic bowl is post- 
war development. Trimmed in heavy 
chromium for hard service. Colors can’t 
wear off. Wax-polishes to a beautiful 
luster. At leading stores, or mailed post- 
paid. Terra Cotta or Eggshell. State 
color . . . $11.95 





Remington Rand, Inc. 

Electric Appliance Division, Dept. D, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
Please send me. 
$11.9 each. 


Name. 


Sav-Ice Buckets at 
O Terra Cotta. Eggshell. 





PLEASE PRINT 
Addre 





Zone. State. 
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HOLIDAY NEWS. 


Region by region, as based upon official 
sources, this is an autumn report on the 
incipal resort centers: 

e FLANDERS-ARTOIS-PICARDY: 
Nearly all of the beaches were badly dam- 
aged and most of the harbors destroyed, no- 
tably Boulogne. Although most of their 
hotels are shambles, Calais and Dieppe 
(in Normandy) have resumed cross- 
channel traffic with England. The Dun- 
kirk-Dover ferry service is scheduled to 
be restored shortly. No place for tourists. 
e NORMANDY: Rouen was hard hit 
and Le Havre and Caen were almost 
wiped out. Almost all of the beach resorts 
suffered heavily with the marked excep- 
tions of Deauville, Trouville and Dinard 
(in Brittany), which enjoyed a remarkably 
good season last summer and will be at 
their prewar peak next summer. 





Bombed Loire River bridge is rebuilt. 


®BRITTANY: The coast was not so 
badly damaged as in Normandy and most 
of the Channel and Atlantic resorts were 
able to function last summer in reduced 
fashion. Hotel rooms were not scarce and 
plenty of food, particularly sea food, was 
onhand. Prospects for 1947 appear good. 
® TOURAINE-ORLEANAIS: Tours 
and Blois were among cities heavily dam- 
aged by bombing. Every bridge on the 
Loire river was knocked out, but re- 
construction is well advanced. The castles 
and chateaux were virtually all undam- 
aged. Food and lodging were in abun- 
dance. Prices were reasonable. The 
chateau country should entertain visitors 
in unlimited numbers next season. 

® MASSIF CENTRAL: This region in the 
heart of France suffered hardly any dam- 
age from the war. Famous spas such as 
Vichy, Mont Dore, La Bourboule and 
Royat enjoyed prewar seasons last sum- 
mer and will be at their best next year. 
Hotels were not crowded and the food 
was as good as in Brittany. Prices were 
the cheapest in all France. 

* ALSACE-LORRAINE: These prov- 
inces were ravaged by war almost as badly 
as Normandy, but they are on the way 
back. They were not ready for tourists in 
1946. Prospects are not too good for 1947. 
Food and accommodations were not 
plentiful or of good quality. Better not 
risk it. 

* FRENCH ALPS: Little damage here. 
Aix-.es-Bains and its casino, Evian and 
Chamonix, among other resorts, reopened 





ontinued 


last summer and did a thriving business. 
The awe-inspiring motor trips through 
the mountains have been resumed. The 
food was good and the prices reasonable. 
Excellent prospects for 1947. 

@ PYRENEES: This area, while not 
badly hit, has been slow to recover, withthe 
exception of Biarritz and St. Jean de Luz, 
which played to great crowds in the early 
fall. Watering places like Cauterets and 
Luchon were back in business. Lourdes 
was once again attracting hordes of 
pilgrims to its shrine. Food was ample 
and not expensive. 

@ COTE D’ AZUR: Excepting a small 
area between St. Raphaél and Bandol, the 
scars of war have almost faded from the 
Riviera. Nice, Cannes and Monte Carlo 
have all reopened their palatial casinos 
and hotels. 

Prices have been so astronomical that 
places like the Hotel Carlton and the 
Hétel de Paris have been virtually de- 
serted except for a few French black- 
market operators. For those who can 
pay, food and accommodations are boun- 
tiful and luxurious. As an example, a 
double room with bath at the Hétel du 
Cap at Antibes costs $8 a day, break- 
fast for two about $6.50, lunch $12,.and 
dinner $16, cocktails and wine included. 
Good hunting here in 1947 if your wallet 
is well-stocked. 

France entertained upward of 150,000 
visitors in 1946 and there were few 
complaints except as to prices. The 
nation issued a carte de  tourisme 
with every visa. This entitled the tourist 
to purchase four meals a day in a res- 
taurant for ten days, 12 packets of 
cigarettes a month (women got only 6 
packs) and 30 gallons of gasoline if he 
brought his car. He could renew his food 
and tobacco allowance at any town hall 
and he was given a lettre de créance 
which would enable him to buy all the 
gasoline he needed along the road. This 
system is still in effect, but French tourist 
officials hope that conditions will have 


improved enough by 1947 so it can be « 


abandoned. They are probably too op- 
timistic. — Trevor L. Christie 


**Auberges”’ in Brittany are open again. 
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Happiness indeed, is incorporated in that Dr. Pepper bottle. It sparkles like the 
light in children’s eyes. It sustains and satisfies like a faithful friend. Dr. Pepper 
is benign and harmless; it is alkaline; it aids digestion and helps to offset 
indulgence in other over-rich foods. Dr. Pepper rates tops as a Christmas delicacy 
...but belongs in your daily diet as a thrill and a lift, at 10, 2, and 4 o'clock, or 
anytime you're hungry, thirsty, or tired. Still 5¢. 


LISTEN 
Laugh . . . enjoy 
“DARTS FOR 
DOUGH” 
ABC Network 
every Sunday 
Afternoon 
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Get your hands o 
Feel the luxurious texture: 
Notice the range of temp 

consider the fact that Kohi 


washable in soap and w 





improves with each laundering. 





Kohinoor is America’s sportswear sensi 





At good stores, or wri 


YOU'RE REALLY DRESSED-UP IN SHIRT SLEEVES 
WITH SHIRTS AND SLACKS OF 


FHINOOR 


fer U.S. Pat. Off 


AMERICA’S FIRST VAT DYED, SANFORIZED*, WASHABLE RAYON-WOOL BLEND* * 


LESEM BACH & CO., INC., 257 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK |0, N.Y. 


*Shrinkage not more than !% °*80% spun rayon, 20% virgin wool 




















CALENDAR 


December brings snow sports, sun 


sports and gay Christmas traditions 


N GATHERING INFORMATION for the 
, ghrere, we send queries to all sec- 
tions of the United States and many 
corners of the globe. If, as sometimes 
happens, certain events covered by these 
queries are not included below, it does 
not mean that any slight was intended, 
but simply that the replies reached us 5-6 Moravian candle tea; Brother’s 
after our printing dead line. Other House, Winston-Salem, N. C, 
items—volunteered by enthusiastic Traditional beeswax candle- 
readers—which we are unable to accept making ceremony 
are those which request listing of family 5-7 Border Days, Calixico, Calif. 
reunions, golden wedding anniversaries, 5-9 Festival commemorating 
Aunt Mathilda’s 90th birthday anniver- founding of city, San 
sary, and thelike. A golden wedding anni- Francisco del Rincén, State 
versary celebration is a fine and rare thing of Guanajuato, Mexico. 
these days, but it is not a public event. Serenades, cock and bull- 

The month of December, as you can fights, horse races, fireworks 
see, is steeped in rich, colorful tradition. Pearl Harbor Day 
But that does not mean all the events we Festival, Patzcuaro, State of 
have listed here have retained their orig- Michoacan, Mexico 
inal charm and exciting qualities. Some- 8 Festival, San Juan de los 
times you will find that the years have Lagos, State of Jalisco, Mexic 
taken their toll. For example, we have a Festival of the Immaculate 
note from Bill Sharpe of the North Caro- Conception, Italy 
lina News Bureau commenting sadly that Traditional festival honoring 
the annual ceremony commemorating the Immaculate Conception of 
first Wright Brothers airplane flight is not Our Lady; PAtzcuaro, State 
what it used to be in the good old days. of Michoac4n, Mexico 
It is customary, explains Mr. Sharpe, to Typical native dances, such as 
get a witness of the original flight to speak Los Viejitos, Los Sembradores, 
at the celebration, but it has happened and Los Negritos 


on™ 


oo 


oo 


with increasing frequency that possible 9-21 Drama Festival, Cheltenham, 
witnesses tend to show up less than sober England 

on December 17th. So, if you find the cele- 10 Wyoming Day, Anniversary 
bration at Kill Devil Hill more heavy with of Women’s Suffrage 

the aura of the grape than of the air age 10 State Day, Mississippi 
a-borning, don’t say we didn’t warn you. 11 State Day, Indiana 


12 Fiesta honoring patron 
saint Santiago Tianguistengo, 
State of Mexico 
12 Guadalupe Day, various 
Nov. 30-jan. 2 Tunnel of Lights, pueblos, Santa Fe, N. M. 
street decorations, Glendale, 12 Festival honoring Our Lady 
Calif. of Guadalupe, Villa de 
Guadalupe, D. F., Mexico 
12-15 Pagan-Catholic festival, 
Autlan, State of Jalisco, 





FESTIVALS AND 
CELEBRATIONS 


pec. 1 Advent Sunday. Beginning of 
ecclesiastical year, Roman 
Catholic and Anglican churches 

4, 11, 18 Christmas parade with Mexico. Fair, fireworks and 


nursery-rhyme floats and native dances 
Mother Goose characters, St. 13 Festival of Santa Lucia, Italy 


Joseph, Mo., and neighboring and Sweden. Official opening, 
towns Swedish yuletide 
5 Saint Nicholas’ Eve, The 13 Celebration of the fiesta of 


La Vaquerita, Jonacatepec, 
State of Morelos, Mexico. 
Popular fair and quaint 
native dances 

14-15 Christmas Pageant, 
Oakland, Calif. 

15 About this time the great electric 
star on South Mountain near 
Bethlehem, Pa., is lighted. The 
city is decorated with 40 blocks 
of glowing Christmas lights 

16-24 Las Posadas, Querétaro, 
State of Querétaro, Mexico. 


Netherlands and Belgium 





Note: All dates and facts in this calendar 
have been carefully checked, but HOLIDAY 
cannot be responsible for changes in dates or 
cancellation of events after press time. 
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OF EVENT 


Every evening for nine days a 
float representing the 
peregrination of the Virgin 
and Saint Joseph in search of 
lodging calls at different 
places in the city. On the 
24th, other floats representing 
Paradise, The Tables of 
Mosaic Law, Jephthah’s Vow, 
Belshazzar’s Banquet and other 
biblical scenes parade through 
the city 

16-28 Tin Can Tourists’ Yuletide 
Celebration, Arcadia, Fla. 
Informal meetings, dances, 
and sports 

17 Aviation Day, anniversary of 
the first successful flight by 
the Wright Brothers in 1903, 
observed at Kill Devil Hill, 
Dare County, N. C. 

18 Celebration of the Closing of 
the Gates of Londonderry, 
North Ireland 

18 Hanukkah, Jewish Feast of 
the Dedication 

20 Louisiana Purchase Day, New 
Orleans 

20 The Nativity Christmas 


24-JAN. 


26-JAN. 


S 


24 Community Christmas tree, 


White House lawn, 
Washington, D. C. 


24 Nativity pageant, Bethlehem, 


Palestine 
1 Christmas Tree Lane, 
Altadena, Calif. One mile of 
lighted living Christmas trees 


25 Christmas Day 





25 Boar’s Head Procession, 


Chateau Frontenac, Quebec 


26 Boxing Day. A public holiday 


observing a traditional British 
custom of giving Christmas 
boxes of gifts to errand boys 
and postmen, United 
Kingdom 

2 Christmas Country Dance 
School, Berea College, Berea, 
Ky. 


Pageant, Lansdowne, Pa. 27 Southwestern Sun Carnival 


22 First day of winter. Summer 
in South America 
22-28 Celebration of Christmas in 
the manner of the 18th 
century, Williamsburg, Va. 3 
24 Moravian Christmas Eve 


Vigil and Love Feast; unusual 31 


candle ceremony followed by 
putz-visiting, where antique 


nativity groups are displayed 31 


and special cakes are eaten, 
Bethlehem, Pa., and Winston- 
Salem, N. C, 

24 Religious fiesta, biblical hymns 
allusive to the birth of Christ, 
Quiroga, State of Michoacan, 


Mexico 3 


DEC. 








24 In Czechoslovakia, after 
Christmas Eve supper, 
the clamor of bells summons 
the pious, who carry torches 
and lanterns to midnight 
mass 

24 Dances at Jemez, Santo 
Domingo, Tesuque, Santa 
Clara, San Felipe, Laguna, 
Isleta, Taos and other 
pueblos, N. M. 

24 Church carnival, Brazil 


DEC. 





— 


— 


begins, El Paso, Tex. A week- 
long pageant ends on New 
Year’s Day with 50-band 
parade and football game 
Frolic, Mardi Gras parade, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

Midnight display of fireworks, 
Grandad Bluff, La Crosse, 
Wis. 

Hogmanay, last day of the 
year, Scotland. Scottish boys 
and girls go out in bands to 
seek their Hogmanay, or New 
Year’s gifts, at the homes of 
well-to-do villagers. Children 
sing traditional verses 

La Guignolee Festival, Ste. 
Genevieve, Mo. The 
Guignolee are a band of 
singers descended from 
pioneers who instituted the 
custom; in fantastic costumes, 
they serenade householders 
until daylight 


FINE ARTS 


Music 

New York Philharmonic 

Symphony, Carnegie Hall 

3 Mezzo-soprano Jennie Tourel 

Chapin Auditorium, South 

Hadley, Mass. 

Afternoon concert, Boston 

Symphony, Symphony Hall, 

Boston 

6 Philadelphia Orchestra with 

Piatigorsky soloist, Academy 

of Music, Philadelphia 

Chicago Symphony, University 

of Wisconsin, Madison 

8 Christmas concert, University 
of Washington, Seattle 


— 


an 


“I 





oO 
NOWHERE ELSE 

Z 
a UNDER THE SUN! 


There’s only one Miami Beach. .. one 
sunblessed spot endowed by nature 
with breathtaking loveliness, com- 
pleted by man with matchless facilities 
for gracious living. And it can be yours 
tomorrow—complete with sparkling surf 
and golden sand, with lazy “beach- 
comber”’ days fading into star spangled 
nights, with tropic moonlight glimpsed 
through silvered palms—with action, 
life and gaiety or sun-warmed relax- 
ation to fit your passing mood. Yes, 
it’s all here—and all yours. So, obey 
that impulse—come on down! 


MIAMIBEACH 


He FOR DECEMBER— Plenty of room at “off peak” rates. Wide choice of accom- 
modations, many new this year. Horse and dog racing, golf, big-game fishing, 
yachting, park sports, after-dark entertainment. Special Christmas events and spec- 
tacular ten-day Orange Bowl Festival starting December 27. 











CALENDAR 


OF EVENTS 


continued 


M°GREGOR 


et bd a ae oo) eee ee pec. 8 Handel’s Messiah, Iowa State Pittsburgh, Pa. A selection of 


College music organizations, 
Ames, Iowa 


8 National Symphony 


Orchestra, Municipal Audito- 
rium, YMCA, Springfield, Mass. 
Civic concert, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
Community concert, City 
Hall, Portland, Me. 

Paul Robeson, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

Christmas carols, Abbey 
Memorial Chapel, 

South Hadley, Mass. 

Boston Symphony, Sanders 
Theatre, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mount Holyoke College 
Christmas carol concert, 
Town Hall, New York 
Piatigorsky with Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Baltimore, Md. 
Beginning, public band 
concerts, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Choral Union presents Handel’s 
Messiah, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
47th Hull House music 
festival, Chicago, Ill. 
Christmas candlelight 
concert, Capitol rotunda, 
Olympia, Wash. 

Carol singing and tableaux, 


106 prints from the 4th 
annual national exhibition of 
the Library of Congress 


Nov. 27-JAN. 26 “Useful Objects, 
1946” exhibition, The 
Museum of Modern Art, 
New York : 

pec. 1-5 Royal Water Color 
Exhibition, London 

3-29 Pepsi-Cola “Paintings of the 
Year,” Academy of Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia 

4-jan. 5 Children’s holiday circus, 
The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York 

5-jan. 5 Egyptian Art, Seattle Art 
Museum 

17-29 Benton Spruance, Academy of 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia 
18-marcH 16 Henry Moore, English 
modern sculptor, The Museum 
of Modern Art, New York 


Hot Springs National Park, SHOWS AND 
Ashonses EXHIBITIONS 
2 pec. 1-31 Star of Bethlehem, most 
ay Nees planetariums throughout U. S. 
» DEC.-JAN. Christmas display of poin- | 
J settias and lilies, Missouri 
ee Botanical Garden, St. Louis 
. 2 United Christmas Handicraft 
if Bazaar, Bellevue-Stratford 
r Hotel ballroom, Philadelphia 
Christmas programs, Bok 9 Cocker Spaniel Club of 
Singing Tower, Mountain Alabama dog show, 
Lake Sanctuary, Lake Wales, Birmingham 
Fla. 15 Worcester County Kennel 
Boston Symphony, Symphony Club dog show, Worcester, 
Hall, Boston 
Philadelphia Orchestra, 
P ‘ Constitution Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 
New Year’s Eve program, Bok 
ts Singing Tower, Mountain Lake 
; Sanctuary, Lake Wales, Fla. 





Art 


ocr. 2-jan. 12 Early American Silver 


exhibition, New York Histor- 
ical Society, New York 


22-28 Garden Clubs’ Christmas 
Week flower show, Bluefield, 


10-pec. 8 Founder’s Day exhibition, W. Va. 
“Painting in United States, 28 Junior horse show, Pinehurst, 
9 As - m ee. Fi, . ‘| 1946,” Carnegie Institute, N. C, 
1, | (cGregor Shirts of d¢ YMOUT AK Pittsburgh, Pa. Showing of 300 
. . ’ selected canvases by 300 SPORTS 
100% Pure-Wool American artists DEC.—MARCH National fresh water bass 
; 10-pec. 15 Masterpieces of English tournament, Leesburg, Fila. 
Color that dazzles...warmth that amazes! McGregor gives you 


the “ Northern Lights” shirt — A riot of sparkling chest - stripes 


DAVID D. DONIGER 


* Traden 


And shown below —it's McGregor’s McAntler, an authentic 


Tartan that’s warm, colorful, and double shrunk for permanent fit 


k Reg. US 


McGregor Wool Shirts from $8.50 to $15 


e 


me); 


. 
<< 


aa FP 


INC 


303 FIFTH 


At all better stores 


AVENUE, N.Y 


16 


Painting (Hogarth, Constable, 
Turner) Chicago Art Institute 


10-pec. 29 “Current American Prints, 


10 


1946,” Carnegie Institute, 


2-jan.16 Horse racing, Tropical Park, 
Miami, Fla. 
5-8 $10,000 open golf tournament, 
Miami Springs Golf Club, Fla. 
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@ In a Schult Luxury Liner you'll have every 
facility of a sturdy, 2-bedroom heated home, 
insulated for year-round comfort ... and you 
can take it wherever you need it! 


COMPLETELY FURNISHED 


The modest cost includes built-in bed, con- 
vertible sofa-bed; kitchen with oven range, 
refrigerator, double sink; ample food storage 
space. 3 wardrobes; plenty of drawers and 
closets. See your Schult dealer, or send 
for latest catalog featuring the 1946 
Schult Luxury Liner. 


SCHULT CORPORATION, Dept. 4221, Elkhart, Ind. 
In Canada John Inglis Co., Ltd., Toronto 
MEMBER: TRAILER COACH MFRS. ASSN. 





TRAILER 
COACHES 








An hour’s drive from 
warm, sunny Denver 
to the sky-top wonder- 
land of the Colorado 
Rockies. 

Long, open sun- 
drenched slopes of 
sporting snow... thrilling jumps...cross 
country trails through a fairyland of 
Christmas trees...easy runs for the novice. 
Modern tows. Skate on glass-smooth lakes 
in summer sun! 

Picturesque lodges and hotels—or make 
Denver your headquarters. Plan now to 
enjoy America’s finest skiing—in Colo- 
rado! Mail coupon now. 


Essential To Secure Reservations In Advance 


Tee ee ee 


DENVER CONVENTION & VISITORS BUREAU 


A Non-Profit Community Organization 
519-1 7th Street, Denver 2, Colorado, Department 188 
Send me Fall Vacation Folder ( ) Ski Folder ( ) 
Name 
Address 
City 








State 
NATIONAL SKI ASSOCIATION'S 1946 
CONVENTION, DENVER, Nov. 28-Dec. 1 








7-8 Potomac-Appalachian Trail 
Club hike, the Appalachian 
Trail north from Rockfish 
Gap, Shenandoah National 
Park, Va. 

21-22 Preseason ski mett, 

Sugar Hill, N. H. 

21-29 Southern California midwinter 
championship tennis 
tournaments, Long Beach 

25-JAN. 1 Midwinter Sports Carnival, 
New Orleans, La. A full week 
of competitive sports in which 
outstanding track, tennis, golf 
and swimming stars compete. 
Carnival ends with the Sugar 
Bowl game 

26-28 All-college invitation 

basketball tournament, 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

National girls’ indoor tennis 

championships, Longwood 

Covered Courts, Chestnut 

Hill, Mass. 

Davis Cup tennis tournament, 

Melbourne, Australia 

Newport Harbor Yacht Club 

Christmas regatta, Newport 

Harbor, Calif. 

Blue and Gray championship 

football game, Montgomery, 

Ala. 


26-28 


27 


27-29 


28 





28-31 Fifth intercollegiate ski meet, 
Sun Valley, Idaho 
31-apr. 19 Greyhound racing, St. 


Petersburg, Fla. 
FAIRS 


Fair, Tenancingo, State of 
Mexico 

Fair and dances of Los 
Apaches and Los Santiagueros, 
Otumba, State of Mexico 
Fair, Celaya, State of 
Guanajuato, Mexico 


DEG. 8 


10-12 


12-24 


OPEN HUNTING 
SEASONS 


pec. 1-15 Deer, Tacoma Game Reserve, 
Washington 
1-15 Grouse, Kentucky 
1-15 Deer, certain parts, 
Pennsylvania 
1-21 Deer, some counties, New 
Hampshire 
1-31 Quail, Arkansas, Florida 
2-7 Deer, few counties, West 
Virginia 
2-21 Deer, Wildlife Management 
Area, Wm. B. Bankhead 
National Forest, Moulton, Ala, 
6-15 Pheasant, California 
9-14 Deer, Arkansas 
10-reB. 10 Quail, Mississippi 
16-22 Elk, certain parts of the 
Ukiah Area, Oregon 




































Santa’s pack contains thrilling things... all the 
“wishes” on your list. He’s a jolly fellow this one 
big day of the year, but his able assistant, your 
local insurance agent, is the man who protects your 


santa’s able assistant | 


new possessions...and likewise, all of your old ones 
.-. against possible loss, through sound insurance. | 
He’s the man who makes it Christmas EVERY day 
of the year. He’s the man who knows your property 
deserves the best protection possible... and he can 
get it for you by placing your insurance with the 


<= NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
xk *k * 


GRANITE STATE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 





17-21 Deer, New Jersey THE END 












HERE THEY ARE 
the Original 





The uppers are waterproof elk 
. . » for greater hunting and fish- 
ing utility. That’s the only differ- 
ence between these boots and 
the famous rugged and com- 
fortable Paratrooper Jump 
Boots, made by Corcoran during 
the war. 


All sizes 
4-13% 
All widths 

AA - EEE 





Me other boot gives you all these 
EXCEPTIONAL FEATURES 


° Made of safe pliable elk with extra heavy oil 
4 echo _ Se et er ited weihiag 
° spc! el and toe construction prevents 
oe. box toe and bottom filler all leather. 

made of steel. 
@ Heavy cclafoscing “ps 





At this Amazing 
Low Price 





Please rush a pair of Paratroop Hunting Boots. 


Check [) Money Order (1) for $9.87 is enclosed. I 
will pay postage C.O.D. 


Fy 
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ddress 
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: Size and width of Shoe 
Hl 
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Dutch face future with traditional cheer 
. . . British take first peacetime holiday 


Letter From Holland 


Rotterdam—It has been quite a time 
since American tourists flooded the Nether- 
lands. What a surprise these prewar tour- 
ists would get were they to arrive in Hol- 
land today, more than a year after her 
delivery from five years of war. 

As their ship entered the port of Rotter- 
dam, they would see the damaged quays 
of the Holland-America Line and, ahead, 
the large bridge over the Maas where 
Dutch “Marineers,” armed only with 
old-fashioned rifles, put up such effective 
resistance against German machine guns 
that the enemy, in reprisal, bombed the 
city on the other side of the river to total 
destruction. Where familiar houses of 
business once stood, today there are hun- 
dreds of acres of flat spaces and open 
cellars. There the visitor gets his first im- 
pression of the gloom hanging over this 
devastated city. 

But despite the destruction, there is no 
gloom in the streets of Rotterdam. They 
bristle with life. Old, flat, horse-drawn 





wagons rumble along between new trucks 
just received from America and private 
cars of all descriptions dating back to 
1921. Cyclists, their number constantly 
increasing now that a trickle of bicycles 
is available again, swerve in and out be- 
tween trucks and carts. The harbor, too, 
is alive with tugs and ferries. Barges 
loaded with machinery, freshly imported 
from the United States, are being towed 
upstream; others are piled with goods 
for export: eggs, cheese, vegetables and 
bulbs. 

Transportation from dock to hotel is 
still a problem, and before engaging a 
carriage it is well to settle the price in ad- 
vance; otherwise the driver may demand 
five dollars for the short trip. Not until 
the visitor has crossed the bridge over the 
Maas and entered the downtown sec- 
tion does he realize how much of the city 
was wiped out. More than 350 acres were 
devastated; over 25,000 houses were de- 
stroyed. Block after block is completely 
bare of buildings, just as if it were a city 
planned to be built where only the streets 
have been laid out. 

At the Coolsingel, the visitor no longer 
can find the familiar travel agencies for- 


merly located at van Oldenbarnevel 
Street; there is only a hole filled with 
water. The hospital on the other corner 
also is gone. Alone in the heart of the city 
stands the Bourse and, next to it, the post 
office, both practically undamaged. But 
the main Rotterdam railroad station, 
Delftsche Poort, has almost completely 
disappeared. Passengers enter through a 
newly built wooden section on an un- 
covered platform. 

The Maastunnel, through which auto- 
mobile, bicycle and pedestrian traffic 
flows under the Maas toward Southern 
Holland, fortunately was unharmed; the 
Germans needed it too desperately for 
their own retreat. And the Boymans 
Museum also came through unscathed. 

Arriving at his hotel beyond the devas- 
tated area, the visitor would see little out- 
ward change from prewar times. The 
furniture is older, the paint is not so 
bright, but there is linen on the beds 
again, a towel at the washstand, and a 
plain electric light. Perhaps there is even 
hot water. 

It is difficult to imagine how bad 
conditions were in the last days of the 
German occupation. Then guests hud- 
died around a small stove, trying to keep 
warm while they waited their turn to 
cook their frugal meal. One gas lamp 
provided a faint reading light for those 
who could sit directly under it. To get to 
his room, a guest had to climb a dark 
staircase, lighting his way with a candle 
for which he had paid probably five dol- 
lars. In his cold room, he made his own 
bed, using the blankets he had brought 
with him. In the morning, thoroughly 
chilled while shaving and dressing, he 
breakfasted on two slices of butterless 
bread and a cup of “coffee” made from 
roasted peas, and without milk or sugar. 


Cuisine Still Below Par 


Conditions have improved tremen- 
dously since then, but continuing short- 
ages of many foods still keep Dutch 
cuisine far below its prewar level. At 
restaurants back in 1939 it was difficult 
to choose from twenty or more appetizing 
entrees. 

After a glass of old Dutch gin, you 
ate a pea soup, thick with fat pork and 
sausages; then the famous “‘boerenkool met 
worst,” a local cabbage cooked with po- 
tatoes, fat, roasted barley, smoked sau- 
sages and bacon; with a glass of beer 
and a rice pudding, followed by a cup 
of delicious Dutch coffee with sugar 
and cream. Total cost, $1.35. Today, the 
same restaurant offers only five dishes. 
And a complete dinner costs $6, close to 
five times prewar prices, with first-class 
restaurants charging considerably more. 
Since salaries have not increased more 
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Anco RAIN-MASTER 
“Dead - Locker” 


WINDSHIELD WIPER 
ARMS and BLADES 


BLADE SNAPS.ON... >. 


CAN’T BLOW OFF 


A war-born invention—by oe 
for military aircraft—now for your car. 


DON’T SHOOT YOUR 
GAS-PUMP MAN! 


He’s doing the best he can. Sure, he 
knows how dangerous it is for you to 
drive your car... in meee = bare aS 
with your dull old windshield wipers 
that smear and smear. He'd gladly put 
on for you quickly a pair of keen new 
ANCO RAIN-MASTER Wiper Blades 
and Arms. He has them — Newest 
Models! But he forgets to remind you? 
Too busy? You can’t shoot him for that! 






PATENTS 
MAKE JOBS 


After all, it’s your car to protect. So you 
remind him. Get RAIN-MASTERS... 
patented features...original equipment 
on many makes of high grade cars and 
trucks...used in war—on our fighting 
tanks and trucks and ships and bombers 
too...because ANCO RAIN-MASTERS 
clean quicker, clean cleaner . . . last 
longer. May save you a costly smashup. 


Ask for RAIN-MASTER Windshield Wiper 
Arms and Blades next time you buy gas. 











THE ANDERSON COMPANY 
Established 1918 
GARY, INDIANA 





Make your camera take better, 
sharper photos. Eliminate guess- 
work, lost pictures and wasted film 
with a precision-built SKAN 
Exposure Meter. A must for color— 
still or movies. Be right in any light 
—day or night. Simple to use. 

Sold at camera counters everywhere. For 


free literature write: G-M Laboratories, 
Inc., 4280 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, lil. 





EXPOSURE METER 
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scenic 
Laurentians 


@ Swing along Mont Tremblant’s three 
ski lifts to regal Laurentian peaks... 
then glide down snow-packed ski 
trails through the exhilarating mountain 
air. Amble back to the luxurious Lodge 
for a delicious French-cooked dinner. 

Ski School for beginners and ex- 
perts. 40 miles of ski trails. Sleigh 
rides, dancing nightly. Large inviting 
lounges, comfortable beds. Cottages. 
Rates $10—$14 a day with meals. 
Early reservations suggested. 


MONT TREMBLANT 
LODG MONT TREMBLANT 


P.Q., CANADA 
90 miles north of Montreal 
FAMOUS YEAR-ROUND RESORT 
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Get GROSWOLD'S new 
“IN-LINE” BINDING 


Here’s a new, free-action “in-line” bind- 
ing that gives you more positive control, 
combined with greater heel freedom. 

By using dual springs forward—the 
tight way—you get: 

Free Action — because the pull is 

straight, not around the heel. 

Good Feel—because tension is steady 

regardless of the vertical position of 

the foot. 

Better Heel Fit—because the rubber 

covered cable hugs heel constantly 

without marking or scuffing ski boot. 
Fits any ski—adjusts to any size boot. 
Available at your nearest authorized 
Groswold dealer or write for FREE 
catalog. Use coupon below. 


GROSWOLD : 


SKI COMPANY 
1206 Shoshone St. 


-9 
' 


Denver 4 


Gentlemen: Without obliga- 
tion, please send me Gros- 





wold catalog showing latest 
FREE CATALOG model skis and new “‘in- 
ows Groswold tine” bindin 
Skis. Bindings e- 
and Carrier. Also Name. 





fontains article, 
ee to Look Addr 
or When You ‘ty. 
Buy Skis” by Oy 
Dick Durrance. 








Any, yr ae yr egamnnaaiariaad 


Zone————._ State. 
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than 25 per cent, the Dutch seldom can 
afford to eat out. . 

The trip from Rotterdam to Amster- 
dam can still be made by electric trains 
that run with prewar frequency, though 
they may take twice as long as before the 
war. Thus there is leisure to enjoy the 
wonderful tulip fields so familiar to 
springtime tourists. The colors are still 
gloriously radiant around Haarlem, but 
the fields are much smaller. Many bulbs 
were eaten, and much acreage was 
planted in potatoes. Now there is no 
desperate hunger, but you cannot realize 
the lengths to which housewives went to 
supplement their meager rations. There 
were fathers, too, who traveled hundreds 
of miles over frozen roads on bicycles 
without rubber tires, hoping to get bread 
or beans for their families. Yes, tulip 
bulbs were often welcome fare. 


The Immaculate Dutch 


The countryside seems almost un- 
touched by war. When you remember 
that throughout this small country 90,000 
homes were destroyed and another quar- 
ter million damaged it is unbelievable 
that there is so little evidence of untidi- 
ness. The industrious Dutch, by using 
secondhand lumber and salvaging ma- 
terials from buildings not worth repair- 
ing, already have made 180,000 damaged 
dwellings habitable. A few new buildings 
also have gone up, fashioned entirely 
from scrap. Bricks, borrowed from the 
thick walls that protected the oil storage 
tanks, are used for patching chimneys. 
Incidentally, storks no longer nestle in 
those chimneys; they were frightened 
away by the Germans. Reconstruction 
can often be spotted by the thatch roofs. 
Tiles for roofing and window glass were 
the biggest material casualties of the war. 
Tile, glass, brick and iron will not be 
available for a long time; and wood, too, 
is very scarce, for the Germans took over 
half the small supply of timber in the 
forests. 

Watching from day to day, the pace of 
reconstruction is imperceptible; yet in a 
month’s time amazing progress can be 
made. Some of the damage now being 
repaired was caused by the people them- 
selves. Fuel was so scarce that a thousand 
homes in Amsterdam alone were stripped 
of their wooden fixtures. Supplies of coal, 
electricity and gas are improved now; 
and extra rations are given for homes that 
still are windowless. 

It isn’t going to be easy to put Rotter- 
dam back in apple-pie order. Experts 
estimate that it will take twenty-five 
years to rebuild the heart of the city. 

Piles must be driven into the ground to 
support the foundations for both large 
buildings and homes—the Town Hall, for 
instance, rests upon 8336 pilings—and 
this will delay reconstruction. 

Amsterdam, however, is in good condi- 
tion. The effects of bombing are not con- 
spicuous and little seems changed save 
the well-known Carlton Hotel, which was 
burned out. The Victoria, Krasnapolsky, 





Doelen, Amstel, American and Suisse are 
open, and their service, though not pre- 
war, is more comfortable than you might 
expect. The heating is fair, and bed linen 
is available again, but furniture, carpets 
and wall coverings have grown shabby. 
Gradually other hotels will be de- 
requisitioned and sufficient hotel space 
will be available. Familiar restaurants— 
Doerious’, Sauer’s, the Lido, Kempin- 


_ ski’s, and so forth—are still open and 


doing business. 

The diamond business, which once had 
its world center in Amsterdam, has been 
hard hit. Less than a third of the skilled 
workers are left, and, because of depleted 
stocks, few of them can find jobs. Twenty 
million dollars’ worth of stones disap- 
peared into Germany during the war. 

The never-ending fight against the sea 
is fascinating to watch. Quick repairs to 
the dikes breached by the Germans and 
the pumping out of inundated polders 
saved a large part of the crops at first 
believed doomed by the salt water. But 
much remains to be done. Entire settle- 
ments are still under water, with the 
people living in the upper stories of 
crumbling houses and getting around like 
water spiders in their small boats. In 
Zeeland and other parts of the country 
a canoe was worth its weight in gold, as 
shopping had to be done by boat. 

Scheveningen, another favorite tourist 
spot, which drew crowds of bathers each 
summer, was pummeled severely by 
faulty vengeance weapons. Not a pane of 
glass remains in the resort, and it will be 
a long time before its beaches will be gay 
again. On the other hand, the charming 
island of Marken in the Zuider Zee is 
still there, and is just as it always was. 
When the tourists come again, they will 
want to see its gyrating windmills, the 
quaint costumes and the wooden shoes 
that for years have stood for Holland. 

When tourists again can visit Holland, 
they will see the destruction of war, of 
course, but they will also see the start of 
Holland’s reconstruction. For all the 
energy that the Dutch poured forth in 
sabotage during the long German occu- 
pation now is turned toward the building 
of a new and better life upon the ruins. 
It will be worth going to Holland just to 
witness her recovery. Through it you can 
glimpse the nobility that the human spirit 
sometimes attains. —H. W. DEJONG 


(Mr. DeFong, manager of the American Ex- 
press Co. office in Amsterdam, remained in 
Holland throughout the entire war.— Ed.) 


Letter From Britain 


London—Britons celebrated the first 
summer of peace with their first real 
vacations in seven years. In 1940, they 
got their fresh air from the holes the Luft- 
waffe had blown in their homes. In 1941, 
they met the most critical period of the 
war by passing up their fortnight of re- 
laxation and working an average of sixty 
hours a week. Thereafter, through the rest 
of the war years, with five to ten million 
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men always under arms in a country of 


- only forty million people, transportation 


was always too difficult for mere civilian 
pleasure. “Holidays at home,” a govern- 
ment encouraged slogan, was patrioti- 
cally translated into fact. 

But, from last May through October, 
the weary English, though shorter than 
ever of food, went streaming all over their 
island in search of change. For what 
are holidays, if they’re not change? 
And psychological change is needed for 
city dwellers’ renewed efforts at desk or 
bench. 

That, in a nutshell, is Britain’s holiday 
problem. More than four fifths of its 
people live in cities of 40,000 population 
or over. In this small island, nobody is 
farther than fifty miles from the sea. 
Come summer, most of them want to get 
to the beach. Most of them get there. 

With 15,000,000 workers, and their 
families, getting two- weeks holiday with 
pay, and virtually all of them wanting to 
get away from home, accommodations 
were a major problem. Resorts were 
booked solid, months in advance. The 
only new accommodation developed in 
the last twenty years to meet the needs of 
the huge class of paid holiday seekers has 
been the “Holiday-Camp.” These vaca- 
tion places have been cynically described 
as “concentration camps for fun.” You 
pay your eighteen to twenty-five dollars 
a week, in advance. Once inside the com- 
pound of about two thousand huts, Swiss- 
ily termed chalets, you can find all your 
fun right there: bars, soda fountains, 
movie houses, concert halls, theaters, 
dance bands. People are discouraged 
from’ going outside for their pleasure. 
Life is organized; promoters, wanting no 
money spent outside, fill every minute 
with something to do. 

But holiday camps offer good value. 
With mass feeding and mass entertaining, 
prices are as low as can be found any- 
where. At the same time, they still had 
too little capacity to absorb the new va- 
cation army. 


Standards are Rising 


As a result, all the old forms of resorts 
were just as prosperous as ever. “We 
shan’t be thinking of competition in the 
usual sense for some time to come,” said 
one hotel manager at Blackpool, Lan- 
cashire, seaside spot that is a popular va- 
cation area for most of the industrial 
North. This is a lucky break for the own- 
ers of hotels and boardinghouses that 
were occupied during the war by the 
Decoration and maintenance 
were forgotten for the duration. Because 
of the recently undammed flood of 
pleasure-seeking Britons, and the lack of 
competition, much of this work has been 
still further postponed. 

British standards of hotelkeeping, how- 
ever, are already rising. This may not 
apply at the seaside, where few Ameri- 
cans want to go, but it is true at such 
favored spots as Canterbury, Stratford- 
on-Avon, Bath and the University towns. 


services. 





Three very good reasons lie behind this { 


improvement in standards. The first ig 
economic. “Export or Expire” is the 
slogan that epitomizes Britain’s postwar 
future. And what better way to obtain 
foreign exchange than from tourists who 
come into the country and spend their 
money on the spot? Most of all Britain 
needs dollars. Therefore, British hotels, 
restaurants and fun places most need 
American tourists. Before the war, Eng. 
lish hotels were notorious for their in. 
ferior bathrooms, uncomfortable beds, 
bad food. But now, a conscious effort, 
spurred by the government-assisted Travel 
Association, is already having effect. On 
a 1000-mile tour last summer, I found a 
new spirit among English hotelkeepers, 
That spirit was best expressed by the 
manager of Stratford’s leading hotel. 





“We've got to cater to the American,” 
he said, “and so we can’t forget that he 
has higher standards than the home cus- 
tomer.” 

This same problem of exports is limit- 
ing the “Englishman Abroad,” a symbol 
for the last three hundred years. For all 
that time, the discriminating native has 
gone to the Continent for his holiday. 
Between the wars almost a quarter 
million went overseas every year. Not 
many in number, yet this group all en- 
joyed high incomes. Now, they’re al- 
lowed to spend only $500 a year abroad. 
As a result, many are taking their vaca- 
tions at home, and will continue to do so, 
as long as there is a foreign-exchange 
problem. These people are demanding, 
and getting, better service than was of- 
fered before 1939. 

The most significant reason for the im- 
provement in English hotelkeeping, 
however, is the presence during the war 
years of some five million G. I.’s. The 
English may have thought the G. I.’s were 
overpaid and overdressed, but they im- 
pressed everyone with North American 
standards of living (the Canadians having 
the same effect as U.S. troops). Britons 
want to see the G. I.’s again, not in uni 
form; but out of it; not as tourists to make 
money out of but as friends; not as repre- 
sentatives of a nation England used t0 
patronize, but as people who can teach 
Britain a great deal. 

“I miss those G. I.’s They taught us 4 
lot; and we could learn a lot more from 
them.” That sums up the general feeling. 
In England at any rate, U.S. servicemen 
built up a credit balance. They ought to 
come and claim it, sometime. 

—HENRY HOBHOUSE 
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Who is From Holiday? 


Y DURANTE has a recurrent complaint on 
Pee radio: “Everybody’s trying to get in 
the act.” 

We’re beginning to know how Jimmy feels 
and to sympathize with him. A surprising num- 
ber of people are trying to get into the Hotipay 
act. We keep getting reports from various places 
and events that persons claiming to be HoLipay 
writers, photographers or artists at times 
threaten to outnumber the spectators and tourists. 

Some are innocent enthusiasts who have a 
notion they would like to sell an article or some 


" pictures to Hoxrpay, and blithely say they are 


on official assignment. Some are less innocent, 
seeking favors by misrepresenting themselves. 

Anyone really working for Hotmay will have 
some written evidence of the connection, and it 
is our friendly advice that you ask to see it. 
Members of the Hoxiay editorial staff will 
carry identification cards, complete with photo- 
graph and all other pertinent information ex- 
cept, in the case of feminine staff members, tele- 
phone numbers. Free-lance writers, photogra- 
phers and artists will have letters indicating the 
job they have been asked to do, signed by a 
Ho.ipay editor, 





The Gorgeous Hussy 


EN WE SET OUT to devote a large hunk of 
this issue to Florida we found Theodore 
Pratt, who writes our lead article on the slice of 
Florida from Jacksonville to Key Weste(Page 21) 
plus a special piece on St. Augustine (Page 52), 
busily typing under a palm tree in his Boca Raton 
back yard. Mr. Pratt was working on a non- 
fiction book about, naturally, Florida, but will- 
ingly interrupted his labors to write for us— 
about Florida. 

All told, Mr. Pratt has done seven books with 
Florida settings, not to mention countless articles, 
sketches and short stories about the state for The 
New Yorker, The Saturday Evening Post. and 
iixty-odd other magazines, and a couple of 
movie scenarios. 

David M. Newell, who wrote Fishing in Flor- 
ida (Page 48), is former editor of Field and Stream 
Magazine. Some years ago, Mr. Newell headed 





Theodore Pratt 





the Everglades Expedition of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 

Associate Editor Carl Biemiller, who did the 
Miami piece in this issue, is, among other things, 
a reformed Philadelphia sports writer. Other 
vital statistics about Mr. Biemiller: He has red 
hair; he has four sons, none of whom have red 
hair; he lives in Haddonfield, New Jersey; he 
hates to read travel folders. 

Robin F. Garland, who shot the Palestine 
Christmas pictures on pages 100, 101 and 102, 
is a peace-loving man, but there was one occasion 
on this assignment when he lost his temper. That 
was when an Egyptian airport official at Cairo 
insisted on putting Garland’s case of unexposed 
film on a flight strip under a blazing sun. They 
argued about it in two languages, plus panto- 
mime. Only when Garland produced a copy of 
a magazine with color pictures did he succeed 
in explaining—with gestures—that 1) he took 
pictures, 2) he had.pictures in the box, and 3) 
the sun would spoil them. 

Garland took his Palestine scenes after going 
past barbed-wire road blocks, fortresslike police 
stations and grim-faced British soldiers with 
Tommy guns cocked for action. 


JANUARY PREVIEW 


JOHN GUNTHER is your guide to California the Golden, a 
two-part report on the state, which begins in the January 
Houway. In addition to Mr. Gunther’s typically “‘in- 
side”’ account, this thirty-page section includes illustrated 
articles on aspects of West Coast life by Carey Mc- 
Williams, Don Eddy, Albert Guerard and Hiram 
Haydn. . . . Hardly anyone can travel to the Soviet 
Union, but virtually everyone with an inquiring mind 
would like to. So next month Brooks and Oriana Atkin- 
son, the writing pair who created an international flurry 
upon their return, tell us what it’s like to be an Amer- 
ican and his wife in Moscow. M. W. Fodor recounts 
actual travel through the “iron curtain” in Europe, and 
Prof. George B. Cressey describes the vast land and its 
people. . . . Come Fly With Me to Paris is the first of 
Ludwig Bemelmans’ new series for Houipay, with his 
own drawings made in the reviving glamour city of the 
Continent. . . . For Hotimay’s condensation of The Sea 
and the Jungle, best-loved of great travel books, H. M. 
Tomlinson has cabled a new introduction from England. 
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Tipping is so Noble 


by HAROLD T. BERS 





Oh, tipping is so noble, 

It’s beneficent and kind; 

It’s full of Christian spirit 

And it proves that you’re refined. 
So keep your wallet open 

And disburse from it with grace, 
Or you may not be welcome 
When revisiting this place. 


Does the man who takes you roomward merit two or four bits? 
Do you tip the busboys, though elusive in their orbits? 

What’s the proper pourboire for a sloppy waiter? 

Do you recompense the lads on ev’ry elevator? 

Even when the service clicks, even when it’s rotten, 

Do you always feel that there is someone you’ve forgotten? 


The guy who started tipping 
Must have been a prince of men; 
I wonder if he’d do it 

If the chance arose again. 

He dispensed his largess 

From the goodness of his heart; 
The Staff, ahem, expects that 
You will kindly do your part. 


What’s the tip for cabbies who’ve been rude and mean and crusty? 
What’s the rate for brush-offs when you aren’t even dusty? 

What’s the right gratuity to give a Pullman porter? 

Will he bounce you off the train if you just give a quarter? 





‘ : . There’s a standard charge for men who carry your valises— 
y as é ste C . . ‘ 
PERT and COCKY as a bantam rooster, this Chanticleer cocktail Must you add a dime although they bang ’em all to pieces? 
set lends gay sparkle and sophistication to your holiday entertain- You must be philanthropic 
a When you’re handing out the tips, 
ing. The one-quart, crystal shaker has a leak-proof stopper, and With smile so beatific, 


Just as if you’re in the chips. 

So fill up all your pockets, 

Make quite sure you have enough, 
And shell out with abandon 

Or the going will be tough. 


is “taste-proof” ... for glass never affects flavor. Matched cock- 
tails, of distinctive Heisey design, are also hand-blown. You'll 


find these and other charming Heisey gifts at better stores, in ; 

Should you tip a barkeep if he serves up soapy glasses? 
limited quantities. What of flunkies, bowing, scraping ev’ry time one passes? 
How much tip for telegrams that turn down reservations? 
How much should the extras be for barbers’ ministrations? 
What’s your stake for services, even though you missed ’em? 
Do you use the shiny ten-cent Rockefeller system? 


Yes, tipping is so noble 

And it gives an added thrill: 

A chance to pay out more than 

What is written on your bill. 

So show that you are grateful, 

Even though they treat you bad, 
For, if you don’t, I warn you 

A. H. ee@8g GF & €O.. NEWARK, OoOuHtoO You will soon wish that you had. 
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WITH NATION-WIDE FACTORY SERVICE 


All over America, Navion Factory Dealers are ready to give Navion ownets service by Factory-trained mechanics 
in government-approved shops. The four-place, all-metal Navion has the speed and range for real 
cross-country flying—and the regional Factory Dealers listed below are conveniently located 
on main air routes. For more information about the Navion and latest list of both 


regional and local dealers, write Dept. H-6, North American Aviation, Inc., 





Los Angeles Municipal Airport. Standard Model . . . $6,100 f. a. f. 
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© Coastair 
L. A. Municipal Airport 
Los Angeles, California 

@ Embry-Riddle Company 
Chapman Field 
Miami, Florida 

@ Gulf Aeronautics 
Love Field 
Dallas, Texas 

@ Mallard Air Service, Inc. 
Teterboro Air Terminal 
Teterboro, New Jersey 

® Palo Alto Airport, Inc. 
Palo Alto Municipal Airport 
Palo Alto, California 

® Southern Ohio Aviation Co, 
Dayton Municipal Airport 
Dayton, Ohio 
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@ St. Louis Flying Service 
Kratz Airport 
St. Lovis, Missouri 
© Toth Aircraft & Accessories Co, 
Municipal Airport 
Kansas City, Missouri 
@ Van's Air Service 
Municipal Airport 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
@ Wells Aviation Company 
11100 Conner 
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HIGHLIGHTS IN 


FLORID 


peers can’t be covered in one issue of any 
magazine; we couldn’t have done justice to 
the whole state even if we had given over every 
square inch of editorial space to our treatment 
for this month. We've been forced into a strait 
jacket and have covered not necessarily all the 
best or the worst or the most interesting spots 
in the Gulf State, but those areas most publi- 
cized and bulking largest in tourist lore. 

We owe some apologies to the West Coast of 
Florida. The only reason it is omitted in our 
coverage is that it deserves a whole section 
to itself, a full treatment which Ho.ipay will 
give it in future issues. We owe apologies to 
countless individual cities and resorts on both 


coasts, which, lacking the tinsel glamour of 
Miami or the highly touted social swank of 
Palm Beach, are nevertheless havens to which 
grateful vacationers return, winter after winter. 
We picked the places we felt you, as a reader, 
would like to hear about most thoroughly and 
at length. We have led off with a state-wide 
roundup, followed with a dissection of the lifted- 
pinky set at Palm Beach, an analysis of money- 
happy Miami, a glimpse of sleepy, pleasant St. 
Augustine, some words about the fishing that 
pulls sportsmen from all over the world to 
Florida waters, dope on Florida sports in general 
and a liberal serving of the leg art that has 
made Florida publicity famous and fatuous. 
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Alfresco is the keynote of Florida living. The tinkle of ice in tall glasses is a signal for the setting sun to begin painting fancy colors on lazy clouds. 


FLORIDA. GORGEOUS HUSSY* 


by THEODORE PRATT 


Y CLAIM to a warm reception by Florida 
beats any I know. Twelve years ago when 
first I went there I hadn’t been half an hour in 
West Palm Beach when on its main business 
street I was greeted by a welcoming committee 
of one in the form of a breezy madame. She 
handed me her card advertising a “tearoom,” 
and confidentially explained that I would find 
more than tea there. 
This I thought extremely hospitable, but 
declined. The establishment serves its particular 


brand of tea no longer, but ever since then, on a 
slightly more decorous basis, Florida and I have 
been making love to each other. We have an 
occasional spat, then always kiss and make up. 

Florida is a unique and fascinating gal. Even 
geographically she is different from any other 
state. 


There she goes, right off from the rest of 
the country, sailing on her independent own for 
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The Gulf Stream State is a pert young gal with a 


violent past and an unpredictable temperament 


over 500 miles into the blue waters of the West 
Indies. She might be wanting to get away from 
the United States, perennially seceding. 

Her northern border is well south of the 
southern border of California. Three climates 
are found in her, temperate in the north, semi- 
tropical in the south, and at the very tip in the 
Keys the only place in the nation that is briefly 
tropical. 

Florida is one of the few girls who can live up 
to her color photographs. As a result, this is 
where the American dream goes to play. Within 
her confines the visitor can find about anything 
he wants, from pleasant trailer space to all the 
accouterments for an unholy binge. He can re- 
tire in a mansion shaded by coconut palms or in 
a cottage shaded by same. He can get tired of 
retirement and go into business and make a 
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fortune or lose his shirt, without much choice of 
anything in between. 

Summer spends the winter in Florida, the 
advertising catchword says. Because it does, 
last season $625,000,000 also spent the winter 
there. (We paid Spain a crashing bargain price 
of only $5,000,000 for the whole state.) Last 
year tourists shelled out double anything they 
ever had before. It was the wildest spending spree 
the delighted and receptive girl ever enjoyed. 

One spectacle was especially noteworthy. 
Black marketeers carried around their illegal 
gains in cash secreted in their luggage. It was 
impossible for them to deposit such suitcase 
money in a bank, should there be embarrassing 
inquiries. They had to get rid of it, sometimes 
quickly, and Florida girl was efficiently helpful. 
The smart-money boys think all this will be 


*WEBSTER: Hussy—a pert girl. 
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Tarpon Springs is the sponge capital of the U.S. Grass, wireandsheep- | Denizensof the deep leap for lunch when a bell rings at Marine Studios. Through 


wool sponges are gathered by deep-sea divers and strung into rings. 


FLORIDA TRADES IN SPORTS AND 


repeated, at least in major part, this season. 
But, significantly, no one, for the first time in 
the brisk but risky Florida prophecy trade, pre- 
dicts that it will be a bigger season than last. 

Florida’s career has always been one of ex- 
tremes. Never for long has there been any calm 
leveling process. Usually it is boom or bust, 
feast or famine. Outwardly enjoying herself at 
present, inwardly she quakes with what may 
happen after the party is over. 

The only solace she can take from these 
primeval fears is that each time after she has 
swallowed her bitter medicine, there is always 
left just a litthe more progress to set her that 
much further ahead. 

The exotic lady’s entire career has been violent 
and marked with the unpredictable tempera- 
ment of warm lands. Spaniards fought over her 
a hundred years before the Pilgrims touched 
their buckled shoes to Plymouth Rock. During 
the following centuries she battled crazily—and 
bloodily—under five flags, Spanish, French; 
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British, Confederate and American. We can 
only hope she has finally stopped there, for she 
is undoubtedly destined to be our winter pleasure 
dome par excellence. 


The Only War We Ever Lost 


In her was fought the only war the United 
States ever lost, that with the Seminole Indian. 
The Seminole refused to be beaten and simply 
moved into the Everglades where the white man 
couldn’t follow. We failed to conquer him with 
force of arms, but accomplished his defeat, in 
effect; with roads, such as the Tamiami Trail 
across the southern end of the state. Here the 
Seminole flocks to become a tourist attraction 
to the men with whom he is ostensibly still at 
war. Recently a “peace treaty” was signed, but 
during the ceremonies a Seminole chief kept 
muttering, “Bull. Bull.” 

Henry Flagler and Henry Plant pushed their 
railroads and hotels respectively down the east 
and west coasts of the long peninsula as soon as 
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portholes, you can watch sharks, porpoises and giant rays living amicably together. 


FUN AND SUN 


the state had recovered from grab-bag recon- 
struction days following the Civil War. Boldly, 
Flagler sent the iron horse out to sea all the way 
to Key West, only to have that last $20,000,000 
section snatched back and destroyed by the out- 
raged elements in the last bad hurricane, in 
1935. In the middle ’20’s modern buccaneers, 
taking a tip from the pirates who once preyed 
along the shores, had moved in to leave behind 
them a fighting word—Boom. 

That compresses to the shortest length the 
longest history possessed by any state. It brings 
us to the present Florida, of which Westbrook 
Pegler has. written, “It is an adolescent, irre- 
sponsible and, thus far, incorrigible state.” In 
some ways she warrants those unenviable ad- 
jectives, but she is also many other things of an 
opposite nature. To start with, you can’t beat 
her southern two thirds for having one of the 
most salubrious winter climates in the world. 

When Pegler wrote those nasty words he 
was moved by a particularly revolting, Florida 
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Key West’s “turtle crawls” are full of giant sea animals caught mostly off 
the coast of Central America and brought in to supply the turtle-soup factories. 


lynching. It must be confessed that our girl’s 
record in lynchings is bad. She needs a good 
whopping about that and should reform, in- 
stanter. She won’t be moved in this happy 
direction by her execrable Cracker politics. 

In few states has political grab been as direct 
and crude as in Florida. For example, cattle 
interests have kept all highways as open range; 
it is your fault and responsibility if you graze a 
hair on the sacred cow. 

An antiquated representative system in the 
state legislature permits a bunch of small Cracker 
counties in the northern end of the state to outvote 
all the rest and run the whole shebang. A 13,000- 
population election district has the same repre- 
sentation as that of Dade, with nearly a quarter 
million. 

The North Florida boys who control things 
know how to do it their way—which is approxi- 
mately post-Civil War. One tactless and de- 
pressing roadside sight still permitted is the 
convict work gangs, complete with bloodhounds 
and plug-ugly guards fondling sawed-off shot- 
guns. Only recently were these public-display 
prisoners taken ou. of stripes. 


Above all, Florida’s promotion of herself has 
been simply awful. The provincial Cracker boys 
are a long way from the Californians, who know 
how to run their state and make the most of it. 
For instance, the California brand of whooper- 
upper would never allow the huge sign that 
greets the tourist at the state border on main 
Route 17 from the North: Florida Welcomes 
You, Pete Dawson’s Package Store. 


Florida Defends Her Own 


Every time anyone says anything impolite 
about Florida, such as the present irreverent 
section of this article, the doughty defenders of 
Florida’s proud virtue get sore, start to argue, 
call names, use it for political fodder, and even 
threaten. All this does is give the impression of a 
guilty conscience. Florida is attractive enough 
and sufficiently grown-up now to stand on her 
own, folks. Or didn’t you know? 

As a maturing little lady, she offers many 
facets. More than geographically is she-in a 
category all her own. The state is south of the 
Deep South. In aspect, temperament, and 
people its northern part is Southern, its southern 
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At the Musa Isle Indian Village in Miami, Seminoles live under prim- 
itive conditions. They perform for tourists, wrestling with alligators. 


part a queer conglomeration of Yankee settlers 
(who solemnly celebrate Confederate Memorial 
Day), mixed with a few rare native-borns. The 
coastal rimis a gold-piated suburb of the eastern 
half of the nation, its winter dormitory, refuge 
from blizzards, bathing beach, and fishing hole. 
Back of this, inland, is Florida. 

Just as the holiday coasts are not truly 
Florida, Miami is something apart, too, far 
apart. Nothing more infuriates those of other 
sections than the assumption that the Magic 
City means Florida. ““How far to Miami?” the 
passing motorist asks a central Floridian. ‘““Two 
hundred miles,” he is told, and then taking his 
life in his hands the motorist says, ““Thank good- 
ness, I’ll be in Florida tonight.” 

To practice proper Florida etiquette, be sure 
you know to whom you are speaking when you 
ask a person how long he is staying, for you may 
get the indignant reply, “‘I live here.” 

It has been said that Florida is a vanishing 
Eden. It may have vanished in spots where 
civilization has put its blight, but there is a lot 
of vanishing still to be brought about before it 
gives much impression (Continued on Page 144) 
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Royal palms express the splendor and aloofness of Palm Beach, as the foreign-make car does her international social life. 


THE PALM BEACH STORY 


by THEODORE PRATT 


ALM BEACH is a place near the United 

States of America. As Florida leaves the rest 
of the country to jut out by herself, so Palm 
Beach socially and physically juts out from both 
Florida and the whole nation. 

It is a foreign land, once altogether exclusive, 
now somewhat déclassé. Yet it is still potent by a 
curious circumstance: ‘the wealthy have such 
that 
can’t afford to leave. Nor can anyone else afford 


extensive estate investments there they 
to take over. 
Once a magic name, Palm Beach still means 


a good deal. The term “Palm Beach” all over the 
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world denotes money, society with international 
connections, mansions, beauty, wonderful winter 
climate, yachts, patios, playboys (and girls), 
haughty dowagers frowning over long ropes of 
pearls, and smart shops. 

It is all these things—with the keen edge of 
social smartness taken off by modern times. 

In location Palm Beach dramatically carries 
out the idea that it is only a luxurious territory 
of the U. S. Two thirds down the east coast of 
the state lies the plebeian city of West Palm 
Beach, on the mainland. Separating it from 
patrician Palm Beach is Lake Worth, which is 
not a lake at all but a lagoon a quarter mile 
wide, a leg of the Intracoastal Waterway from 
Boston to Key West. Across this lagoon lies 
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Palm Beach, the most expensive reef in the world. 
Never more than three quarters of a mile wide, 
the reef is eighteen miles long. It ends at inlets 
on either end, making it an island. But what is 
usually referred to as Palm Beach is limited to a 
twelve-mile stretch reaching only as far south as 
the municipal bathing beach of the near-by town 
of Lake Worth. Its usual elevation above sea level 
is ten feet, pretty good for this section of pancake- 
flat Florida. 

The lake is known locally as “The Great 
Divide.” It separates more than land. Once you 
cross one of the three bridges leading from the 
United States to Palm Beach you are in a never- 
never land. It is perhaps the only place in exist- 
ence that looks almost exactly like Hollywood's 
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eeption of it. In certain manifestations—in- 

ding the human—it actually achieves the 
kable feat of outdoing the Hollywood 

sion. 

In view of such an extraordinary accomplish- 
perhaps it is no wonder that Winston 
hill’s precocious son, Randolph, returned 

‘London after a visit to describe Palm Beach: 

It is barbaric, bizarre, and more exotic, 

bre luxurious, infinitely more vibrant than 
eh and Babylon.” 

m Beach achieved this distinction uncon- 

ys y. That is, it didn’t set out to accomplish 
= feat, but did so in the only possible way, by 
ag its natural self. Being natural in the Palm 
manner means that practically all of its 
dscape is artificial. There were no coconuts 


itil the Spanish barque, Providencia, loaded 
with them, was wrecked on the shore in 1878; 


cargo took root along the beach and grew, 


and settlers planted them inland. Now their 


@ogeny are transported, fully grown, by truck, 


“to be placed wherever wished. 


The Secret City 


As a result of this, plus other importations and 
mative growths, Palm Beach looks like an out- 
bor tropical arboretum where trees, shrubs, and 
Swers are cultivated for scientific and educa- 
hal purposes. Every palm tree, bush, and blade 
i grass is carefully situated, nurtured, plucked, 
fd manicured. It is none the less attractive. 

im Beach’s flora is highly pleasing to the eye, 

Om the grand and glorious Royal Palm Way 
i td with double rows of those tall trees, to 
fhat you can glimpse of estates spread the length 
f the island. 
) Unlike Miami Beach, whose smaller estates 
re mostly open to the public gaze from the road 
i sight-seeing boats, the wonders of Palm Beach 
@e never seen by members of the casual public. 

ong ago they were hidden by great high walls 
or dense foliage, or both, and they remain that 
way. Palm Beach people do not invite sight- 
seers peering in at them. Their places and their 
clubs are secret, elusive, and mysterious. These 
have never been seen except by little more than 
a handful of people. 

Many of the names of the mansions and the 
resort’s streets live up to not being American. 
Both take to Spanish and Italian, with occasion- 
ally a phony combination of the two. House 
names are such things as Los Incas, Playa Reinta, 
El Solano, La Solona, La Quierda, El Solido, 
ll Palmetto, Villa Charmae, Villa del Sarmiento, 
Villa Chiora, Casa Anadna, Casa Beata, and 
Casa Soleade. Villa Blarney mixes a little Medi- 
lerranean with Irish. Streets and avenues bear 
such outlandish labels as El Brillo Way, Via del 
Lago, Via Mizner, Via Parigi, and El Bravo 
Way. 

There are three ways to go to Palm Beach, 
two satisfactory, one very unsatisfactory. 

The first and best is to belong, socially and 
conomically. The two usually go together. You 
tan do without the economics better than you 
‘an without the social position. If your single 
attribute is money you still have to know how to 
behave yourself in a drawing room or you won’t 
get by. And then you may be accepted only 
‘emporarily by means of business pressure, which 


The Breakers Hotel, Palm Beach’s largest, 
third of a series begun by the dauntless Flagler. 
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Whitehall, the stucco palace Henry Flagler 
built for himself, is now also a luxury hotel. 


Manicured Australian pines and wheel 
chair illustrate the town’s expensive tranquillity. 


The anchorage on Lake Worth, part of the 
inland waterway, is crowded, in season and out. 


The Brazilian Court Hotel, though smaller, 
vies with the Breakers in dispensing elegance. 


From the beaches facing the Atlantic one 
bathes almost directly in the warm Gulf Stream. 


Gulf Stream tarpon, snook and occasional 
barracuda are caught from Singer’s Island jetty. 


The rocks near the jetty where the blue-blooded 
resort’s demure brand of cheesecake disports. 














Hugh Dillman on the Everglades Club’s famous staircase. The club’s 
architecture created the Spanish craze that swept all of Palm Beach. 


Not far from the swimming pool at the Sea Spray, one of the less ex- 
clusive clubs—but well heeled at that—caters mostly to family groups. 


82% 


Palm Beach takes its sunshine and outdoor play seriously. Reginald Board. 
man, Jr., lines up a shot at the Country Club while Lorraine Burke waits her turn, 
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Keeping fit is not a difficult problem. For convenience of guests many of the 
hotels have sun bathing and massage rooms on their roofs or on the beach. 


Palm Beach stands apart from Florida and the U.S.A. 


buys sufferance. Fame alone gets you only a little 
more. 

Palm Beach was built for people who belong. 
It has been, and remains to a fair extent, the ac- 
cepted spot for them to be in winter, as in sum- 
mer they once were in Newport, and still are in 
Southampton or Bar Harbor. The purpose of the 
place is exclusiveness. Commonly this is called 
snobbery. Yet true members of the Palm Beach 
inner circle are as offended by this term as they 
are vociferous in stating there is no such thing 
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as Palm Beach “society” in a gossfp reporter’s 
connotation of the term. 

What, then, is it? Largely, the snobbery is a 
frenetic desire for privacy. They want to be 
sheltered from people they consider horrible, 
common, ordinary persons. They actually use 
the word “horrible.” And sheltered they are, 
expensively. Whenever, by accident or design of 
the “horribles,” they rub elbows with them, 
they are practiced in the art of the icy look and 
the cold brush off. A few can even do it politely. 
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As for the society part of it, one leader of the 
colony expresses it this way: “We don’t like to 
think of ourselves as ‘society.’ We simply like 
some people better than we do others and like to 
have them in our homes better than we do 
others. I’m sure most people would act the 
same way in our positions.” 

And probably they would. At the same time 
this does not excuse certain behavior of a few o 
the young—and some not so young—members 
of the colony. The single and main industry of 





Overtanned teen-agers sit out the soothing Palm Beach afternoons discuss- 
ing boy friends, cafés and events of the night before in their embryo society. 
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With poise equaled by no other group in the country of the same age, Palm 
Beach’s sub-debs lounge in the sun and await their official young ladyhood. 





a congeries of clubs and wealth and display 


Palm Beach is providing a good time for its 
residents, but this minority omits the “good” 
from the phrase. Senseless, drunken, idiotic, and 
not always innocent nocturnal antics of spoiled, 
selfish, self-conscious, infantile, exhibitionistic, 
and bat-witted rich creatures make them more 
horrible than the horribles. 

At any rate, if you would enjoy Palm Beach 
properly, in the grand manner, you will see to it 
that you own an estate and are invited to those of 
others who count. You will belong to the Ever- 


glades Club, the Seminole Country Club, and 
the Bath and Tennis. Or you will be the house 
guest of someone who fits into this category. That 
is the way to be happiest in Palm Beach. 

The second satisfactory way to visit the place 
is simply as an unabashed tourist. You drive 
over from West Palm Beach and you gawk un- 
ashamedly. You ride up North County Road, 
down South County Road, along Ocean Boule- 
vard, and up and down the dead-end Vias and 
Ways. On modest name plates at the entrances 
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For these small fry Palm Beach is just a beach. The white plasters on 
the bridge of their noses are nothing fancy, just anti-sunburn lotion. 


Young men like this one riding the waves on a surfboard are often 
the polo players and yacht racers you read about in the newspapers. 


of estates you read front-page names such as 
Vanderbilt, Phipps, Munn, Joseph P. Kennedy, 
Widener, Joseph E. Davies, Harrison Williams, 
Donahue of the Woolworth stores, and on about 
as far as your social curiosity may take you. 
You stare at the immense piles of the two best 
hotels, The Breakers and Whitehall, and perhaps 
go inside to have a look around. You peek at the 
outside walls of the clubs and wonder who that 
is just going in. You visit the site of the torn-down 
famous Royal Poinciana Hotel, and near by the 
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The First National of Palm Beach 


is its famous, clubby “glamour bank.” 


Cartier’s is quite casual about hundred-dollar items, but 
this diamond necklace on display is worth half a million. 





Brightly designed brokerage houses make sure father keeps in 
touch with the New York and Chicago exchanges even on vacation. 


site of the Beach Club, still more famous as the 
late Col. Edward R. Bradley’s gambling house, 
soon to be torn down. You park on Worth 
Avenue if you can find a space, and shop in the 


svelte branches of great New York stores if you 


have the price. 

Having done these things, you leave, period. 
You cast no backward envious glances. This is 
not for you. No, baby; when you were born 
your mother hopefully opened your mouth and 
chances are didn’t see a silver spoon in it. 

The third, and unhappy, way to go to Palm 
Beach is to rent or buy a house, or spend your 
vacation or the season there, and expect to be 
a part of the top whirl. 

This will give you the miseries to such an extent 
that you'll wish you’d never heard of the place. 
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You will find yourself swimming off the munic- 
ipal beach, a short section of the ocean reserved 
for the general public, the unacceptable herd. 
The social rich own the rest and you aren’t in- 
vited. At restaurants and night clubs such as 
Ta-boo and the Patio you will be given a table in 
the far corner when the important people are 
occasionally present. You will even be hidden 
behind palms so the sight of you won’t offend the 
more acceptable patrons. 

If you do happen to come within the aura of 
any of those who count, you will wish you had 
never experienced the fishy stare sure to be your 
reward. You will get no farther inside the Ever- 
glades Club, the Bath and Tennis, and the Sem- 
inole, than the gawking tourist who had no such 
aspirations. Your picture or even your name 
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The most potent names in America are scrawled 
across the cases in the First National’s liquor vault, 
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Worth Avenue land has sold for a thousand dollars a foot. The above lot, 
where County Road meets Worth, fetched a hundred thousand dollars this year. 


won’t appear in Palm Beach Life, the local 
magazine whose social virginity is guarded with 
a jealous, wise, and uncompromising policy by 
Ruby Edna Pierce. It is doubtful if you will be 
mentioned, and certainly not in the best columns, 
of the newspaper she also edits, The Daily News, 
printed only during the season, on slick paper. 

It is true that you can go to the Paramount 
movie theater on Sunday evenings, the correct 
time to go to the movies, and, by paying an extra 
fee, sit in the center roped-off section where the 
elite always sit. But you will get little satisfaction 
from buying your way next to them, in a public 
place, for a brief dark period. 

You can also join the Society of the Four Arts 
and rub elbows with those who attend the art 
exhibits, lectures, and musicals of that organi- 
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After an evening of dining and dancing, you ride home in the balmy night. Flagler 
frowned on autos, and in his day the wheelchair fleet was far larger and de rigueur. 


Miss Betty Ordway at the Montmartre. Super-correct Palm Beachers entertain at 
home, where cuisine and service are likely to be superior to those in night clubs. 


zation. But there again it will be a purchased 
proximity, for only a short time, and on no such 
thing as speaking terms. 

You will, in short, be miserable if you think 
you can crash the Palm Beach social line with- 
out the proper credentials, background, and 
bank account. If you try you will be set so far 
back on your heels that it will make you dizzy. 

To the above three categories must be added 
a subsection of others who go to Palm Beach. 
There are some season or year-round residents 
who have unpretentious homes such as you 
would find anywhere. They are wholesome, 
ordinary people who simply enjoy Palm Beach 
for what it is, like those in normal places around 
the country. They like it and feel that there is 
room for them as well as the snooty rich. 
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Still others are visitors who have no social as- 
pirations and go to stay at Palm Beach hotels. 
Sensibly, they are not bothered by the con- 
sciousness of traveling second-class, as they 
might on a ship. In Palm Beach there are other 
golf and bathing clubs, and other restaurants and 
night clubs where they will be given a front 
table at all times. Among these people are some 
who enjoy the “Palm Beach” label on their let- 
ters or winter addresses, and who perhaps let the 
folks back home believe they whirl through the 
stratospheric high life of the place. 

How Palm Beach got this way, in what man- 
ner it continues, and where it may be going in 
the future, are of pertinent interest. 

During three hundred years of Spanish rule 
there was nothing to attract the Spaniards to set 
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The South Ocean Club bar located on the coast road is an off- 
season hangout for the younger members of Palm Beach society. 
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The handful of night spots that rank immediately below swank 
Ta-boo and the Patio are tasteful, congenial and expensive enough. 


foot on this part of their domain. Ironically, the 
first settler was a Confederate draft dodger by 
the name of Lang; and as soon as the Civil War 
was over Lang left. A little later other settlers 
came, homesteading or buying land from the 
Government at a dollar an acre that is now 
quoted at hundreds of dollars a front foot. 

In the 80’s the place was named Palm City 
until the Post Office Department discovered 
another Florida community had the name first; 
it was then changed to Palm Beach. At that time 
the mail arrived on foot from Jupiter, to which it 
was carried by sailboat along the Indian River 
from the head of the railroad at Titusville. 

Up at the northern end of the coast a man 
named Henry M. Flagler was stirring around St. 
Augustine. A multimillionaire associate of 
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Leon and Eddie of New York, ignoring the failures of other night 
clubs at this location, prepare to bring noisy 52nd Street to Palm Beach. 


The four short shopping blocks of Worth Avenue probably carry 


the world’s most diamond-studded concentration of goods and services. 


« 





Repairs like this one of the exclusive Everglades Club must be made in sum- 
mer to insure quiet in the season. Theclub wasdesigned by Addison Miznerin 1918. 


Not quite so socially smart as it used to be in its haleyon days 


John D. Rockefeller, Flagler wanted to open up 
Florida and had the means to do it. He spent 
$41,000,000 before he was through. He pur- 
chased land on both sides of Lake Worth and in 
1893 ran his railroad into West Palm Beach and 
right across the lake to Palm Beach itself. 
Meanwhile he had built the first of his Palm 
Beach hotels, the Royal Poinciana. He wanted 
his aristocratic guests to be able to pull up right 
alongside it in their private railroad cars. The 
hotel was the largest wooden structure ever to be 
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erected, with 1300 rooms and thirteen miles of 
corridors. He put up another, the Breakers. It 
burned. He replaced it only to have it burn a 
second time. The present structure is the third. 
Flagler was a fabulous figure who, at his own 
expense, laid out the town, paved streets, land- 
scaped them and installed a water system. 
Early arrivals were named Wanamaker, 
Stotesbury and Widener, initiating a strong 
Philadelphia influence. With their stamp of ap- 
proval on the place it was at once socially ac- 
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cepted. Hundred-thousand-dollar mansions, re- 
ferred to as “cottages,” sprouted like mushrooms. 
When shore-front property could not be obtained, 
a tunnel would be dug from the mansion under 
Ocean Boulevard to a beach house; over these 
tunnels, unaware, the tourist now drives. Palm 
Beach was made almost overnight. The following 
years, until the first World War, were its heyday, 
still lamented by the social old guard. 

The elite look back to the time when you had 
to be somebody and achieve virtually the mil 
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hen measured by the sums spent on such homes as those of the Stotesburys 
fd the Davies, the W. G. Taggart place falls into the “smaller-houses”’ class. 
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One of Palm Beach’s more charming “‘smaller” homes is the Arthur Pierson 
house. It’s considered small because it cost less than $100,000 to construct. 
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Dinner under the palms at the Sun and Surf Club is the Palm 
Beach variety of informality. It’s expensive but not quite exclusive. 


Religion, too, is seasonal. Beautiful Bethesda-by-the-Sea, Episcopal- 
ian, opens for six months, then closes when its parishioners go north. 


Palm Beach still looks forward to a cozy financial future 


lionaire class before you spent the winter season 
in Florida. No horses or automobiles were al- 
lowed. The only way to get about was aboard a 
two-wheeled wicker gocart with half a bicycle 
inback pedaled by a Negro. Mostly used by tour- 
ists, these are still a prominent part of the scene. 

A legendary figure of those days was the 
Kentucky-commissioned Col. Edward R. Brad- 


ley, gambler, horseman, and four times winner 
of the Kentucky Derby. With his brother, he 
9pened a platinum-plated gambling house in 


Palm Beach. Rules were strict. No Florida 
resident, no one under twenty-four, no one not 
clad in evening clothes was allowed to enter. You 
had to be introduced or have a card to the 
“Beach Club.” 

Gambling was on the level. Meals were 
among the best in the world. The atmosphere 
was as impeccable as that in the home of the 
most proper matron on the island. 

Bradley’s operated for nearly fifty years with 
the full knowledge of everyone in the commu- 
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nity. When it was mentioned to Florida people 
they said, “We don’t talk about that.” Bradley 
owned the two daily newspapers in West Palm 
Beach that might have criticized him, and made 
large donations to local charities. 

One story about the late whip-minded colonel 
was only whispered until his death. A woman 
appeared at his establishment one morning and 
introduced herself as the wife of a man who had 
dropped $5000 at the tables the previous eve- 
ning. Tearfully she confessed that this was all the 
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Bradley’s Beach Club, where for almost half a century the elite of America’s 


wealth and society took a chance, was as renowned for its owner’s integ- 


so ONS 
rity as for the high stakes that crossed its gambling tables. Palm Beach's 
behind-the-scenes rulers have decided not to allow a new successor to open, 


! 
When the late, matriarchal Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury domi- 


nated its social life, Palm Beach had an arbiter for its problems. 
Top society still turns out for the Everglades Club’s Washing- 
ton’s Birthday ball, when the club looks like a county 


fair. 


The younger set has been more on its own socially since her death. Barbara Hutton 


and Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt are among those seen dancing at the exclusive Patio. 
Most of Palm Beach’s social life takes place 


rather than in night clubs or other public places. 


in the privacy of palatial homes, 
Below is the Hugh Dillman estate. 
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A concrete wall hidden in the pretty bougainvillaea hedge keeps out the common herd. The Joseph 


Esme O’Brien Sarnoff’s pool beside her 
E. Davies estate, opposite the Bath and Tennis Club, occupies five gardeners working the year round. 


home is kept in strict privacy by hedges. 


The death last summer of E. R. Bradley, host to 


Bradley’s famous casino bequeathed its gambling equipment 
the founding potentates, ended a long plush era. 


to a distant Caribbean hot spot. But some say not all of it went. 


The Patio, one of two lead- 
ing Palm Beach night clubs. 


homes, 
estate. 


THE EXPANSIVE GLAMOUR OF ITS PAST IS A U.S. LEGEND 


money they had. The colonel directed his 
cashier to return the $5000. That evening the 
husband appeared again, and naturally was 
told he was not welcome. The “husband,” after 
demanding an explanation, told Bradley he 
could afford to lose $5000 for many successive 
nights, that his wife was in New York, and that 
Bradley had been clipped by an impostor in such 
asimple, bold way that it worked. 

Originally Palm Beach architecture was ruled 
by wood painted lemon-yellow and white, the 
colors of Flagler’s railroad. In 1918 Addison 
Mizner, California prize fighter, gold prospector, 
world traveler and architect, arrived. Mizner 
changed the whole aspect of Florida architec- 
ture with stone, tile, wrought iron and painted 
pecky cypress. His stamp remains and, although 
derided in some modern quarters and replaced 
with West Indian and Southern Colonial, the 
style is unexcelled for this landscape and climate. 


His first building was the Everglades Club. 
Here Hugh Dillman is the chronic president 
and diamond-studded master of ceremonies. He 
livened up what had been a stodgy golf club with 
fashion shows, tombola luncheons, circus nights, 
and barn parties. In many ways it is the center 
of Palm Beach public social life. The correct 
Palm Beach day is started by appearing at eleven 
at the Bath and Tennis Club or somebody’s 
private swimming pool to discuss hang-overs, 
who is being unfaithful right now with whom, 
the newest divorce planned, and whose fourth 
marriage will soon be announced. 

The only bank in Palm Beach is a distinctive 
one. It is headed by Wiley Reynolds, called 
“‘Christmas Face” because he looks like Santa 
Claus without a beard. He recently took over 
Ed Romph’s chain of Florida banks to constitute 
the largest banking institution in the state. His 
air-conditioned, electric-eye-door Palm Beach 
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First National is known as the glamour bank. 
Reynolds left retirement to run it along in- 
formal, unorthodox lines. 

Half the staff and all the tellers are beau- 
teous gals whose only mission in life is to 
smile sweetly and serve your financial needs. 
President Reynolds entertains the staff and cus- 
tomers with Cokes in the afternoon in the patio of 
the bank building, whose walls drip with bou- 
gainvillaea and flame vine. He stores the liquor 
of rich customers in special vaults and accepts 
liquor supplies of merchants as loan collateral, 
favoring imported brands. Other bankers first 
looked down their noses at Christmas Face, but 
some are now adopting his successful methods. 

The Palm Beach way of life is stiffly ruled in 
many ways. No billboards are allowed and no 
signs except on stores. There is no Negro section; 
in fact, Negroes are not allowed on the Streets 
after dark unless employed on the island. No 
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Doc Feek’s, where the wealthy get 
their aspirins and ice-cream sodas, is 
one of the few spots open all summer. 


The bookseller-art dealer has also 
gone. Mr. Marks is tending his other 
store on New York’s Park Avenue. 


Here during the winter season mistress buys her for- 
mal clothing such as gowns and furs. But the place 
remains closed till she comes back from Bar Harbor. 


Even the folks who buy Worth Avenue’s idea of “‘in- 
expensive” clothing have gone away for the summer 
and the Cotton Shop, which caters to them, is shut. 
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Princess de Condé’s shop is closed, but the delicious 
aroma of her expensive, cleverly packaged chocolates 
lingers on. Condé is to candy what Cartier is to jewels, 
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There is no one left now at Cartier’s to answer the tele. 
phone and send someone over to the house with a brief 
case full of emeralds from which to make a choice. 


Dog Days in Palm Beach 


building is permitted after December 15; every- 
thing must be done during the summer so that 
no one will be assaulted by the sight and sound 
of construction during the season. Trailers are 
allowed to stay in the community for just one 
hour. 

A local custom is placing angled mirrors op- 
posite mansion driveways so the owners, coming 
out, can see approaching traffic. That’s all right 
for them, but until you—the traffic—get used to 
it you are continually startled out of your wits by 
suddenly spying a car about to crashinto you, 
which belatedly turns out to be yourself. 

The carefully selected members of the police 
department have crime in hand so well that it is 
virtually nonexistent. All new domestics em- 
ployed on the Beach are required to visit the 
police station to be mugged, documented, blood- 
tested and fingerprinted. Another reason why 
thugs have never tried to move in on Palm Beach 
is that if any large-scale robbery or holdup were 
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attempted it would be simple to cut off all exit 
by blocking three bridges and one road. Thieves 
would have to use a boat, easily traced, or swim. 

The future of Palm Beach does not look dim, 
but it will probably be a different kind of place. 
Signs already point to what it may be. 


The Old Guard Dies 


The bare fact is that ever since the depression 
the Palm Beach mansions have simply been too 
costly to maintain, to say nothing of staffing them 
with servants. Most of those still open depend 
upon capital rather than interest, dividends or 
earnings to keep them going. At one time vir- 
tually every mansion was not so secretly for 
sale—with no takers. In front of one during the 
*30’s appeared, briefly, until public opinion and 
local ordinance forced its removal, a vulgar For 
Sale sign. 

Perhaps the most significant signpost is what is 
happening to the largest and most famous man- 
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sion of all, the late Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Stotes- 
bury’s El Mirasol, which cost $150,000 a year to 
maintain. This was Addison Mizner’s second job 
in Palm Beach; its success fetched him so many 
other commissions that he forgot to send Stotes- 
bury a bill. The thirty-seven-room house with 
its twenty-car garage and sun-room auditorium 
is being torn down and the forty-two acres of its 
grounds will be cut up into building lots for 
small homes. 

More passes here than merely an extensive 
estate. No one will ever be able to replace the 
regal Mrs. Stotesbury’s social leadership. It was 
of the brand and had the élan to solve unhes- 
tatingly such delicate problems as should you 
or should you not curtsy before the visiting Ear! 
and Countess of Athlone. (You curtsy.) 

New houses of the wealthy recently built, o 
planned when building becomes feasible again, 
are on a much smaller scale, with upkeep 
planned to fit current tax rates. They are lux 
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William Plummer’s doors are bolted on his fine china The shutters are up on Hattie Carnegie’ssmartshop -_-— Like the Cotton Shop, the Bootery 
ocolates and glassware. During the season Plummer’s famous with its striped hangings. The “first lady of fashion” sells inexpensive casuals—in shoes. 
D jewels, services grace the board in Palm Beach’s best homes. has operated a salon on Worth Avenue for years. Now and then mistress would look in. 








rthetele- Not even a faint odor of charcoaled steak left behind. Once in a while mistress dropped in at G. & C.’s to When folks tired of dancing at the 
tha brief With the Huttons and Phippses and the rest of the have a bent earring repaired or to buy a bracelet. Old- Patio they drifted here, and vice versa. 
a choice. crowd gone, Ted Stone’s night club is closed till fall. timers, they keep newcomers like Cartier on their toes. Now there’s no one in either club. 


ury, but in comparative miniature. One man- 
sion owner, unable to obtain material to build a 
new house, is having her immense “cottage” 
torn down and is utilizing the lumber to con- 
struct a beach house. 

During the past dozen years there has been an 
appreciable movement away from Palm Beach 
in the direction of more modest, quiet, and 
select Hobe Sound, twenty miles up the coast. 
Wiley Reynolds has reached across The Great 
Divide to invite West Palm Beach people to 
make personal loans at his glamour bank. The 
Everglades Club and the Bath and Tennis have 
already shown signs of becoming less exclusive. 
Leon and Eddie’s, raucous New York night club, 
plans to open a Palm Beach branch this winter. 

The place will always be Palm Beach, in a 
watered-down sort of way. The social stars will 
continue to dominate, with their importance and 
) influence lessening as time does its duty. These 

built, ” are portents that the stiff backbone of the place 
le again, is softening and letting down. If it isn’t careful 

upkeep Palm Beach will some day wake up and find it- | August on Worth Avenue, and Spots is lonely, hot and unhappy. Mistress has gone north to 

are lux self a part of the United States. THE END __ Bar Harbor, the streets are deserted and shops closed up. But if summer comes, can fall be far behind? 
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Miami’s sky line begins to dress for another large evening. The perfume-bottle silhouette is the Daily News tower, seen across Biscayne Bay. 


Miami and the each 


Greenbacks and eyelids flutter freely in a gilded playland 


where libidos bloom like hibiscus and bangtails also run 


by CARL L. BIEMILLER 


NE OF THE ubiquitous prowl cars which roam 

Miami Beach skidded to a stop at the corner 
of Washington Avenut and Espanola Way one 
night last winter to pick up a noisy gentleman 
fighting a solo duel beneath the eaves of N. B. 
T. Roney’s Spanish Village and screaming, “Up, 
Granada!” as he slashed through the moonlight. 
“Honest, I don’t know what gets into them,” 
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grunted the arresting officer. “Only a half hour 
ago, we had one who was standing on a Collins 
Canal bridge demanding a gondola so he could 
go watch the doges marry the sea.” 

The law failed to realize that old movie sets 
never die. They go to South Florida, piece by 
piece, to become part of the City of Miami and 
its geographic appendage, the poutingly inde- 
pendent community of Miami Beach. 

Nowhere else do Spanish villages, Mediterra- 
nean villas, California missions, Park Avenue 
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apartments, modernistic hotels and Italian estates 
stand in righteous permanency as if to say this is 
our Eden earned. The canals of Venice are there, 
the South Sea Islands, parts of the Congo, sec- 
tions of Cuba, the Bowery, and assorted cor- 
ners which could only have come from a movie 
version of Chicago’s Loop. When the season i: 
on, all of these sets seem occupied by tourists 
acting like actors or actors acting like tourists. 

The only completely natural elements in this 
famous subtropical resort region are the sea, the 
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Free spending and luxury go together at Miami Beach. This decorative nook, 
complete with mirrors in the ceiling, is for afternoon tipplers at the Shelborne Hotel. 


sand and the constant sun. The hibiscus, the 
poinciana, the flame vine, the myriad flowers 
and flowering shrubs—all but the swamp-born 
mangroves and a few other trees—are trans- 
plants. The royal, the coconut and the date 
palms are imports. 


Nature Gets a Mud Pack 


The grass was shipped in, clump by clump, 
and planted the same way. Much of the good 
earth, which is neither good nor earth, came 
from the bottom of Biscayne Bay or the drained 
and retreating Everglades. 

Yet all of this mechanical contriving and 
horticultural doodling has produced authentic 
beauty. There are few finer sights on earth than 
the panoply of petals and palms under the blue 
of the Miami sky. It takes more than beauty to 
make a tourist mecca, however, and the citizens 
of South Florida know it. 

It has been thirty-five years or more since 
Dade County fell in love with the suction dredge. 
Its devotion to the underlying principle of this 
invention has never faltered. 

This year, as the area poises on the brink 
of another, typical South Florida boom, the 


war-silenced sump pumps of the 
Riviera are clanking in high gear. 


palmetto 


The burghers of Miami and their counterparts 
across the three causeways which link The Beach 
to its source of tourist supply are dreaming great 
dreams. 

Estimates of tourist income range from $100,- 
000,000 up to figures better used by astron- 
omers. Some of them start at $200,000,000 for 
the 1946-47 season. 

No one, including the U. S. income-tax 
custodians, has ever been able to pin down 
exactly how much money flies around this 
subtropical playland. But it appears likely 
that South Florida techniques applied to the in- 
flated pockets of some 2,000,000 anticipated 
visitors will create figures topping last year’s 
peak. Sunshine, winter tans and the startling 
beauties of tropical color are likely to come 
higher than ever. 

‘‘We think we’re entitled to a great season,” 
explained a Miami Beach business leader. ““We 
did a great war job. We were as patriotic as any 
place in the country and glad to be so. We 
trained and housed a fourth of the Army Air 
Forces here on the island. At the peak of the 
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Veterans may cry housing, but new hotels for the luxury trade 
rise on The Beach. This one won’t make it for 1946 season, however. 


program, 248 of our 331 hotels, plus 93 apart- 
ments, were in the hands of the War Depart- 
ment. It cost Uncle Sam only about six dol- 
lars per man per month, about twenty cents a 
day for housing. Okay, the job’s done. We’re a 
resort , 

Nobody expects another 1925. There are no 
lots selling for $150,000 apiece. Even if the 
Miami Daily News could muster up another 
edition to rival the 504-page real-estate issue it 
put out in the summer of 1925, newsprint allot- 
ments might deny its printing. 


Golden Sand 


I'‘here may never be another spectacle to rival 
William Jennings Bryan’s oration from a raft, in 
which the silver-tongued old flailer of the “‘cross 
of gold” sold sunshine for George E. Merrick’s 
Coral Gables development. There appear to be 
no giants among the current-day sand peddlers 
to rival Carl G. Fisher, who made much of 
Miami Beach from bay bottom and a $40,000,- 
000 real-estate profit to boot. Nor are there any 
to dispute the stature of Joseph W. Young, who 
dispatched a fleet of ships for materials denied 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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Hialeah Park is the most beautifully landscaped vacuum cleaner in America—operated by horsepower. More than $40,000,000 was bet last year. 
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Wilins Avenue. If the man it was named for had completely Florida girls are among the pret- 


This is the home of an eminent Chicago 
teeded, Miami Beach might now be a prosperous fruit farm. _tiest and swimming suits the briefest. 


citizen, Al Capone, who retired on request. 


fimba instructors Beverly Levich and Chicho Lopez demonstrate what the dance The beautiful islands of Biscayne Bay display Venicelike man- 
ald look like but seldom does. Dancing lessons outdoors also are becoming popular. sions. Every foot of land was dredged up from the bay bottom. 
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The best-known hotel on The Beach is still Newt Roney’s biggest 


shard of empire—the Roney Plaza. Cabaiias line the water’s edge. 


Parking a car, also, is a problem. Falling coconuts are somewhat of 
a bother, but the visitor usually shrugs it off when he sees this view. 
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Finding a spot to park a carcass is often a problem, even where the 
sand is coarse and surf unstimulating, but sun worshippers hardly mind. 


Matheson Hammock’s palm trees are beautiful, but in this crowd, 
a sun bather applying sun-tan oil risks massaging a neighbor’s limbs. 
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(Continued from Page 39) 

il embargo to build his Hollywood-by-the 

It is doubtful whether the city fathers of 

ami will ever again fret because lot venders 

j wide-eyed customers’ hold up traffic on 
der Street. 

he signs and portents of a fat season are 

sent, however. In case the tourist visiting the 

virons this winter wonders if his housing bill 

mixed up with the totalizer at Hialeah, the 

adwriting on the real-estate wall could have 

heen read in midsummer. 


The Cost of Climate 


ings look good,” said a night-club piano 

byer, forking a limp blintz at Mammy’s. “I 

wy a lot over on the bay. My broker says sell, 
$3500 profit and sign this 
deed, now this new agreement. 


deal. Houses legitimately rented under a reason- 
ably low-cost, twelve-month lease were sub- 
leased through many an ingenious channel. 

The only thing not permitted was sleeping on 
the beaches. This practice is evidence of in- 
solvency in the Miami area and not to be 
tolerated. It is proof of vagrancy, and vagrants 
in South Florida are generally given the county- 
to-county express ride to the Georgia border. 
Presumably the fact that a man is out of Florida is 
punishment enough. 

Summertime rentals offer no comparison with 
those in season. Miami and The Beach, attempt- 
ing to build a year-round resort business under 
the handicap of summer heat, keep rentals iow. 

There will be no change in housing conditions 
until supply catches up to demand. There is 


On a statistical basis, the normal visitor to 
Miami and The Beach appears pretty prosaic. 
Nobody ever sees a statistic when it is wearing a 
mink neckpiece with a bathing suit, or when it is 
garbed in a purple sports shirt and print-pattern 
shorts. 

Nearly half of South Florida’s tourists come 
from New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts. A fifth come from Illinois, Ohio 
and Michigan. Two thirds of them, incidentally, 
have been in Florida before. 

Sixty per cent of these people come for vaca- 
tions, 20 per cent for health, and the remainder 
for assorted reasons—not the least of which is 
divorce. Miami and The Beach share a divorce 
industry worth approximately $10,000,000. Some 
8000 marital shackles are shucked in the area 

each year. The industry has grown 





MutT figure I'll hold, so I do.” 
At the end of July the 1946 real- 
state sales reported by the Mi- 
gi Beach Board of Realtors to- 
aled $71,916,930. July sales alone 
were valued at $8,756,260. Aver- 
age sale price was $35,886. July 
sales involved a total of 244 par- 
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among them eight hotels, a 





pundred and twenty-three lots, 
seventy-five residences, thirty-six 
apartments and two commercial 


places. 








Even in terms of an area that 
thinks in superlatives an average 
ule price of nearly $36,000 is high. 
But in the slightly fey reasoning 
of the local defenders it is justified 
a follows: 

“Suppose we figured it this 
way,” they explained earnestly. 
"Take the breakdown of parcels 

iin July. There were twelve 
inits in each apartment, or a total 

#432. There were 444 rooms in 

hotels sold. Add them in with 


Here at a glance is Florida’s average De- 
cember weather. The temperature ex- 
pected for each section is’ indicated by 
isotherms running across the state. These 
are mean temperatures; days are ten de- 
grees warmer, nights ten degrees cooler. 

The rainfall anticipated for each belt is 
shown by the figures between the isotherm 
lines. These represent inches of rain. The 
map also divides Florida into dry, humid 
and wet areas. ““Humid” does not refer to 
humidity, simply means intermediate in 
rainfall, The dry belt, the southern third 
of the Florida peninsula, has from three 
to six rainy days. Northwestern Florida 
has from nine to twelve rainy days, and 
the area between will have from six to nine 


homes and lots and you get 
14 units, which would make the 

age sale price only a little 
ore than $8150. ; 
*Now we ask you, isn’t a fine 





days with more than .001 inch of rain. 
Changes in Florida are so slight in win- 

ter that this December map is remarkably 

accurate for January and February too. 
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so that it is not uncommon to hear, 
even in the better cocktail lounges, 
unescorted women addressed suc- 
cinctly, ““You a broken heart or 
are you looking for trouble?” 

Daily expenditures of Miami 
visitors, according to the Miami 
breakdown, vary. Twelve per cent 
spend more than twenty dollars 
a day, 31 per cent spend between 
twelve and twenty, 7 per cent 
spend ten, 20 per cent spend be- 
tween five and ten, and the rest 
less than five. 

It is practically impossible to 
squeeze people into brackets in 
this area. The hired psychologists 
allege prolonged exposure to the 
sun (only five days last year did 
it fail to shine) expands the libido. 


Fisherman’s Luck 


There is little doubt that libidos 
bloom like hibiscus in this land of 
the unbridled bosom and tanned 
flanks. The flowering is accompa- 
nied by lavish spending. It would 
not be altogether fair to say that 
the bulk of tourist spending in 
this salad year will fall into the 
three simple categories of sex, 








el room or an apartment the 

ivalent of a home? Where can anyone buy 
bme with all of this climate for only $8000?” 
Vhere indeed? Especially a one-room home? 
Phe truth is that the “big year” under way in 
land of the waving and outstretched palm is 
ily part of the hot-money prosperity spreading 
iM coast to coast. It is just a bit giddier in its 
ami costume. Housing is critically short and, 
fing to material shortages, shows no significant 
8 of easing. Consequently, there is specula- 
f buying, and rentals bring whatever legal 

holes and the traffic make possible. 
#here is no sense in citing OPA restrictions. 
Wen last year when everything on The Beach 
M$ vehemently “legitimate,” a stone thrown in 
¥ given direction would have hit some “black- 
ket” evidence. Cab drivers were operating a 
known locally as “turkey money,” by 
ich the passenger destined for some specific 
= wound up in another, induced by some 


some building under way, but it is business 
building—offices, night-club revisions, hotels. 

Residential construction is at an ebb. What 
housing is available will have to do the visitors 
for this season and more to come. On the sur- 
face, transient rates for bed and roof are not 
exorbitant. According to the Miami Hotel As- 
sociation, rates from January first to March 
thirty-first average eighteen dollars a day for a 
double room; from April to June, twelve a day; 
from June to November, eight to ten. These 
averages are slightly higher on The Beach. Un- 
fortunately, the “black market” has not yet 
broken into the statistics, so that any average in 
the area is suspect. 

Nobody believes that housing shortages offer 
any serious deterrent to the “big year.” Tourists 
are tourists. Rich or poor, they all have money 
these days. And Hollywood or Bedlam, nowhere 
does the zany in man expand more than in Miami. 
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booze and gambling. Neither 
would it be altogether wrong. 

There is a clear-eyed class that comes to 
Miami and The Beach to create a sports- 
fishing industry worth nearly $40,000,000. The 
people who comprise it have little in common 
with the softer vacation element. They are 
anglers wrapped in their own healthy brand of 
lunacy. They are the men, women and children 
who line the lagoons, creeks and bridges for 
whatever brand of fun the 600 varieties of South 
Florida fish have to offer. They are the party- 
boat people who go to sea in crowds of good 
fellowship. They are the aristocrats of rod and 
reel who spend sixty-five dollars a day and up to 
fish the Gulf Stream for sail or tarpon. The 
industry has grown around them. 

One tackle store in Miami moves $540,000 
worth of sports-fishing equipment across _ its 
counters each year. The sleek craft at Miami’s 
Pier 5, at The Beach’s Chamber of Commerce 
Docks (where the SEP’s Phil Wylie talks to his 
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fictional “Crunch and Des”), the Gulf Docks 
and the slips at Baker’s Haulover represent 
nearly $6,000,000 in boats. 

There is another class, aloof in its way as the 
sports-fishing crowd, which minds its own un- 
spectacular business. It is made up of the sen- 
sibly aged and the health seekers who come 
quietly to live in the bland climate. Akin to them 
is still another group known to the alleged 
sophisticates of the area as the yokel trade. 

It is made up of the Sunday-driver class on 
holiday. The people in it ride the sight-seeing 
boats through the lovely waterways which bind 
the twenty-three islands (twenty-two man-made) 
of The Beach. 

They are the plain people who marvel at the 
barker descriptions of the mansions and pink 
palaces of the wealthy. They wear shy, honest 
grins as they wonder aloud if the solar heating 
units on Miami roofs would run the hot-water 
tank back in Kansas, and if that lovely home of 
Al Capone’s on Palm Island really hides a secret 
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power in the land. They are the friendly beer 
drinkers and the customers of the garish honky- 
tonks and fruit stands on the “South Beach.” 
None of these groups is responsible for the 
gilded reputation of Miami and The Beach. 
Second-generation industrial money, saloon so- 
ciety, promoters, and the latter-day followers of 
the “smart set” hold that honor. These are the 
people in pursuit, all tuckered out from chasing 
pleasure. They are the rompers in the antic hay. 


Under the Neon Moon 


This whole movie-set world is their sandbox. 
For them the Miami moon is dimmed by neon. 
The gilded Beach is a cleaned-up Coney Island 
with coconuts. For them the languorous beaches 
and sparkling pools are places for a quick tan. A 
good tan implies a long stay and thus buttresses 
credit. For them the cabaifia clubs, regal res- 
taurants and hotels are show windows, and they 
must be seen in them. They are the reason for 
dog and horse tracks, the reason for Lincoln 





The splendid specimen of a fish called the red snapper was hooked from the Gulf Fishing Docks. 
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Road and hand-painted neckties at forty dollay 
apiece. They are the flashy side of fresh money 
Park Avenue and Beverly Hills with trumpet, 

The established rich among them belong j 
the Surf Club with its $2000 initiation fee ang 
additional membership costs to match, or per. 
haps the Bath, with its limited member list. The 
newer bankrolls buy ringside seats at the Copa. 
cabana, Ciro’s, the Little Palm, Mother Kelly; 
and other oases. 

Their gambling alone is indicative of boom iy 
the subtropics. Last year in this artificial lang 
of no natural flora, where a royal palm for th 
lawn costs three hundred dollars new, 3,974,402 
paid admissions stirred the turnstiles of the four 
dog tracks, the three horse-racing plants and the 
jai alai fronton. 

Precisely $194,096,709 poured through th 
mutuels to the great delight of the State of 
Florida, which ran many a county administra. 
tion on the $15,508,469 tax cut of this bonanza, 

In fact, the fourth language of the area, in 
addition to the customary English, Spanish and 
New Yorkese, is betting jargon. Gambling tales 
are legion. With wry humor they reveal th 
over-all bite of the virus. 

For instance, they tell of the retired busines. 
man who came to The Beach last year with 
$100,000 in cash and a desire to end his days 
quietly in the sun. He was introduced to th 
magic of Hialeah Park. He made $15,000 the 
first week backing his selections. ‘My, my,” le 

told his friends. “‘A nice car comes to the hotel. 
It’s a beautiful ride through the clean streets and 
the fine parks. The band music at the track is 
nice. The seats are comfortable. The pink bird- 
ies so gorgeous. I should live to be a hundred.” 

The second week the old gentleman lost his 
shirt. He went into an ulcer stoop, started to 
wear that North Beach look of suspicion. “Dogs,” 
he snarled. ‘‘Wake a man up. Force him into an 
automobile. Drag him through crowded streets 
and brown parks. Music so loud your ears ache. 
Seats hard by lumbago. It ain’t enough rob 
bery. The flamingos is flat-footed!” 


The Wheels of Fortune 


The gambling barometer of a “big year” 
more positive in its illegal phases. Early as July 
this year, according to a Page 1 story in the 
Miami Daily News, a “secret committee” wa 
being formed to combat gambling racketeering 
on The Beach. Word had gotten around that the 
illicit gross for the 1945-46 season had exceeded 
$100,000,000. Interested entrepreneurs from 
New York, Detroit and New Orleans were rt 
puted ready to slug it out with the local managt- 
ment for control of the setup. The FBI wa 
asked to stand by. In fact, Richard C. Danne, 
ex-chief of the Miami FBI, was appointed © 
succeed A. B. Curry as city manager in an eflor 
to clean things up a bit. 

The Miami Beach police department, queried 
about gambling, disclaimed any knowledge of tt 
Chief Albert W. Simpson, a sincere man, said, 
‘There is none.” 

What he meant, of course, was that the & 
tablished casinos where the dice roll and th 
wheels turn are not on The Beach. Horse book 
making is not considered anything but a re 
ognized local industry. Naturally, such # 
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Miami’s Pier 5 has been dubbed the world’s sports-fishing capital. The 
playtime angling industry in Miami and Miami Beach is a $40,000,000 oper- 


industry is controlled by local people, an organ- 
ization loosely known as “‘The Syndicate.” 

Practically every hotel has its cigar or news- 
stand bookie who rents his concession for sums 
ranging from $10,000 to $35,000 annually. The 
right to operate is bought from The Syndicate. 

Further than that, half of the total bets must 
be “laid off” through The Syndicate, that is, 
shared with it. 

Counting the normal percentage of winning 
wagers which goes back to bettors, about $18,- 
000,000 of the $100,000,000 bet outside legiti- 
mate channels stuck to the fingers of the bookies 
and that shadowy patron, The Syndicate. 


Law and Order in Eden 


This sum reputedly did not include the take 
of the regularly established casinos over in Brow- 
ard County or in Surfside or in Miami proper. 
Neither were any of the “gin games,” whose 
profit and loss ran into sizable sums, reckoned 
into it, 

It would be odd indeed if other gangs were not 
eying The Beach. But despite the general 
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looseness of the resort atmosphere, and the high 
number of ex-criminals who enter the Miami 
area, this is a comparatively well-behaved Eden. 
There are ordinances which make police reg- 
istration mandatory for people employed over 
forty-eight hours in certain job classifications. 
This holds down the incidence of petty law- 
breaking. The Miami Beach police also maintain 
a complete card system on those who have 
crossed the law. 

There are 26,000 of those cards in the files. 
Many of them belong to prominent property 
owners on The Beach today, all of whom shrug 
off such minor matters of their pasts as bordello 
operations, robbery and organized gambling 
with the words, ““We’re legit now.” 

Manifestations of a “big year” do not stop 
with real-estate didos and gambling indexes. If 
humanity’s more carefree actions are a corollary 
of an economic-system boom, then this Sun Coast 
could qualify many things. The rumba enter- 
prise is a case in point. 

In many Latin countries the rumba is a dance, 
a graceful, even formal measure with a nice 
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ation. Sportsmen make this their jumping-off place for fishing expeditions for 
sail and tarpon to the Gulf Stream, which steers the outsize game fish north, 


In Miami and The Beach it is the 
second coming of Saint Vitus on a commercial 
basis. 


tradition. 


Night clubs and hotels feature rumba. Nearly 
every hotel has a rumba instructor who, in turn, 
keeps a battery of instructors and instructresses. 
Lessons are sold like any other commodity, but, 
in many cases, on the principle of caveat emptor. 


On With the Dance! 


Contests, generally sponsored by hotels or 
clubs, and entered, for the most part, by stu- 
dents of various rumba classes, are held night 
after night. In fact, the dance has more parti- 
sans than the Latin politicians who sit around 
the general area plotting new airline or admin- 
istrative coups. 

But for every one of its addicts who do the 
rumba well, there are hundreds who risk dis- 
locations hour after hour. Age is no barrier. 
There is little difference between the hale and 
the halt when the palpitations set in. 

Good rumba instructors are said to do well 
financially. According to local gossip, however, 
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Ringing bells herald a customer’s every move at Zissen’s Bowery. Crowds obviously love loud noises made by entertainers dressed as derelicts. 


not all of their enterprise is confined to dance 
instruction. They get blamed for numerous 
scandals; if any one phrase describes their gen- 
eral conversational standing, they are the “‘auto- 
matically accused.” If a straying blonde blights 
some characteristic Beach romance, the wags 
cry, “Cherchez le rumba.”’ If some pillar of 
a community totters under the impact of the 
perennial carnival spirit to find new interests at 
age fifty or better, the comment is likely to be 
“Ah, them rumba lessons!’’ It doesn’t matter if 
the accusation proves false. 

If an errant wife drops a bundle at the races 
and seeks to recoup her cash through a phony 
jewel robbery for insurance, her rumba lessons 
are looked into. If the fat-and-fifty damsel with 
the pale green hair is escorted to a night club 
by anything darkly sleek and reasonably young, 
they credit the rumba industry. Even though 
the publicity folders put out by the press agents 
of the area do point out the effects of sunshine 
on the libido. 

Latin influence on the Miami area is strong. 
Miami is the jump-off city for South American 
travel. Pan American’s Cuban service, for in- 
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stance, is literally a shuttle. Pan-Air alone runs 
thirty-two trips a week during the season to 
Havana, which is only ninety minutes away. In 
the first six months of 1946 this one service 
logged approximately 125,000 people. And, as 
future air-line plans jell for this metropolis, the 
city may take on a stature far transcending its 
resort standing. Three domestic and six foreign 
air lines operate from Miami now. And just 
recently, the state was allotted $12,036,212 
under the Federal Airport Act for new flight 
facilities. 


The Night-Club Pattern 


Meanwhile, of course, it will go right on dis- 
pensing such delights as Seminole Indians, rare- 
bird farms, alligator wrestling matches et al. 
And the 300,000 permanent residents of the city 
will go right on depending on visiting traffic for 
the bulk of their income. 

Miami Beach, with nowhere else to go but 
where it is, unless the suction dredges are called 
into action again, is busily concentrating on its 
tinsel, especially those fonts. of illusion, the 
night clubs. After-dark entertainment comes high 
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in this area, but if sitting in a smoke-filled room 
while alcohol vanishes by osmosis is de rigueur in 
resorts, Miami and The Beach can vie with the 
best of them. Informed guesses of night-club 
investments in the area climb around $7,000,000. 
That buys a lot of decorative ingenuity, and it 
buys a lot of entertainment. Only Manhattan 
can match Miami night life, and the reason for 
this is simple. Miami night life is Manhattan 
night life. The same old five-dollar steaks and 
dollar-and-a-quarter drinks are served in both 
locales. The hack jockey who takes a_ buck 
from night-clib doormen for steering in 4 
carload of lushes looks exactly like his counter- 
part in other cities. Customer whisky tastes just 
the same, even if it comes at thirty-two bucks a 
bottle, Scotch type. 

There is no “best” in the places which hold 
the thirty-eight club licenses in Miami and those 
which house the twenty-four on The Beach. 
There are only “bests” for various budgets, 
and enough selection to please anybody. Rank- 
ing night spots include the swanky Brook Club 
and the Sunny Isles, which are north of The 
Beach, Colonial Inn, over in Broward County, 





Boheme, the Latin Quarter on Palm Island, 
9’s and the Little Palm for food, and Mother 
slly’s. 

3 SD ches’s title, incidentally, came cutely. The 
goes that Helen Morgan was singing in a 
York spot where “Mother” tended bar. On 

ghts her date possibilities failed to come up to 

Bpecifications, Miss Morgan told the swains that 
was going home with “Mother.” The name 
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» There are many others: Kitty Davis’, the Five 
0’Clock, the Blackamoor, the Famous Door, the 
"Olover Club, the Bali, the Paddock on the South 
Seach. And, this year, the hotels are moving into 
@ctive competition with a variety of roofs and 
lentertainment. Certainly nobody need die of 
Whirst in the area. At the last count there were 
92034 liquor licenses in Miami and The Beach. 





Illusion Land 


» This may be a movie-set world, but indica- 
ions are that nobody comes into the area to 
Splay East Lynne. The natives won’t stand for it, 
ispecially those 30,000 permanent residents of 
"Miami Beach. Sometimes they lead an observer 
Mo think that they were all taught by that old 
timer Dr. Coué whose doctrine of the ’20’s may 
» be paraphrased, “Day by day, in every way, we 
Ware doing better and better.” The resort liter- 
) ature even brags about the fact that there are no 
" cemeteries on The Beach, neglecting to mention 
| that six feet under the tenuous soil is sheer water, 
and that sea services committing the body to the 
deeps would be mandatory. There is no post 
office on The Beach either, only a branch of 
)Miami’s. Neither are there trolley cars, in- 
| dustries or songbirds. 
» But these are minor matters. It is attitude 
that counts, that old sun-inspired expansion of 
Nthe libido, that carefree, movie-set freedom 
| which makes this subtropical carnival unique 
among American resort areas. Certainly, there 
are worries. The possums were eating flamingo 
eggs at Hialeah last summer, decimating the 
only such flock in existence. The nightly beauty 
contests staged by The Beach marines to pick a 
room {@ Miss Semper Fidelis were in a state of flux. The . 
—™ fishing was bad due to the earthquakes off South 


th the America. These are the worries the Miami area What greater social prestige for a lamb chop than to be seen in a Miami cabaret? Hundreds of 


t-club lets the world see. food lovers come to eat—undaunted by glaring lights and programs of continuous entertainment. 
0,000. The others are there, of course, the big, un- 


at discussed ones, as they are present everywhere. The pursuit of pleasure at Kitty Davis’ night club includes audience So Nig 7 owe 
ne But in a land of balmy winds (outside the hur- that if everybody acts like a half-wit, everybody has fun. What better place to do the Boops-a-Daisy ‘ 
on for ricane season) and blue waters, visitors do not 
hattan pay money to worry about anything. Rees _ 
ks and This is illusion land, the place of padded Rie << s 
n both legends, the ultimate triumph of artificiality. 
_ They teli a little story about those characteristic 
int and fascinating cloud formations which rise 
yunter- above the Gulf Stream. 
tes just It seems that two old-time Floridians were 
pucks a sitting on one of those clouds one day. 
“I came to this spot seeking a fountain of 
h hold youth,” said Ponce de Le6n. 
d those “T sought a city of gold,” admitted De Soto. 
Beach. Just then a Navy pursuit plane ripped through 
udeets, the cloud, chasing two other ships. A young and 
Rank- Vibrant radio voice yelled, “Why didn’t you 
xk Club guys wait for baby?” THE END 
of The For Miami Beach bibliography, see 
Sounty, Facts for Holidays, page 150. 


Foreseeing possible effects of its calorific oor shows, the Club Bali has fireproofed the bamboo 
decorations. This wise precaution presumably should make it unnecessary to wet them down with drinks. 
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AMBER JACK: Offshore reefs along lower east coast. A fighter, 
but does not leap. Best bait, live mullet. Weight: 15 to 50 pounds. 


BARRACUDA: Reefs and banks of lower east coast from Miami to Key West, A 


savage fighter, best taken trolling or on live bait. Usual weight: from 5 to 15 pounds, 
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BONEFISH: Tide flats of east coast from Biscayne Bay down through the Keys. 
Taken still-fishing with shrimp, hermit crab or conch. Average weight: 3 to 7 pounds, 


BLUEFISH: From east coast of Florida all the way to New England ROE 
and occasionally in Gulf. Fine food fish. Weight: 2 to 5 pounds. 


ands 
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DOLPHIN: Gulf Stream, often in schools. Taken trolling on cut bait 


FLORIDA KINGFISH: Considerably larger than its cousin, the Spanish mack- 
or feather jig. Great speed and beauty. Weight: 5 to 20 pounds. 


erel. Found in large schools offshore, particularly Gulf. Weight: 10 to 20 pounds. 


FISHING IN FLORIDA 


by DAVID M. NEWELL 


out the nation, but they want their fishing in one 
form or another. 
The offshore angler, for instance, with his 


David McCheyne Newell, former editor 
of Field and Stream, has devoted so 
many. years aligning himself with and 


against fish that he almost speaks their 
language. HOLIDAY tracked him down at 
the Explorers’ Club and asked him for the 
simple low-down on Florida angling, from 
fisherman to fisherman. Here it is! 

—The Editors. 


— by the State Road Department, and 
various chambers of commerce, have brought 
out the fact that a large percentage of Florida’s 
winter visitors like to fish. They don’t necessarily 
like to fish in the same way or for the same fish, 
which is typical of fishermen as a class through- 
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heavy ocean tackle, scorns the fly-rod enthusias! 
who wades a quiet stream for fish that would 
hardly make bait for marlin, sailfish or tuna. The 
fly-rod man will claim that his is a sport requil- 
ing great skill as opposed to just sitting in a com 
fortable chair while a smart guide maneuvers the 
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MARLIN: Frequents Gulf Stream from Key West north. Spectacular fighter 
and jumper, taken on same tackle and bait as sailfish. Weight: 50 to 500 pounds. 


ROBALO, also called snook or sergeant fish. Lagoons and river mouths of central 
and southern coasts. Takes plugs, spoons and cut bait. Weight: from 2 to 20 pounds. 


TARPON : Abundant on both Florida coasts, offshore and in lagoons. May be taken 
casting, trolling or still-fishing. Weight from 1 pound (fly rod) to 200 pounds. 
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ATLANTIC SAILFISH: Gulf Stream from Stuart to Key West. Best 
taken by trolling cut bait. Usual weight between 40 and 60 pounds. 


Whether your angling is done from a mahogany 


swivel chair in the Gulf Stream or off a causeway, 


boat in a way to troll the bait to best advantage. 
The plug caster, who likes his bass and muskies, 
looks with scorn on the trout fisherman with 
his “buggy whip” and the big-game fisherman 
with his “telephone pole.” There are also the 
thousands of cane-pole, cork-bobber folks who 
get their fun from perch, bluegills and bullheads. 

But, regardless of what his taste may be in the 
line of fishing, a man can just about suit himself 





this much is sure—you'll catch fish 


in Florida. With its hundreds of miles of coast- 
line in both Atlantic and Gulf, its labyrinths of 
salt lagoons and bays and its countless inland 
lakes and rivers, Florida offers the angler a vast 
variety of game fish of all sizes, shapes and in- 
clinations—from marlin offshore to sheepshead 
and snappers under the bridges. 


Drawings by John Atherton 
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POMPANO: Most highly prized food fish. Atlantic and Gulf beaches 
of South Florida. Best taken on sand fleas. Weight: 1 to 3 pounds. 
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Taken trolling cut bait or feather jig. Weight: from 200 to 600 pounds. 


The man who likes the open sea can find his 
fill of sport in many ways and in many places. 
On the Atlantic side he can troll the blue-purple 
Gulf Stream and find sailfish, white marlin, 
tuna, dolphin and bonito, with an occasional 
blue marlin or wahoo. The Stream swings in very 
close to the coast at Stuart and is often plainly 
discernible from the beach. Sailfish are practi- 
cally at your front door. Almost the same is true 
at Palm Beach, while, at Miami and down past 
the Keys, the Stream is only a few miles offshore. 
Excellent, seaworthy boats with experienced 
captains are available at most of the lower-east- 
coast ports and local enthusiasts and tackle shops 
will be glad to offer suggestions. A headquarters 
for the salt-water angler is Bob Kleiser’s tackle 
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shop at West Palm Beach, and there are equally 
popular spots up and down the coast, such as Al 
Pfleuger’s in Miami, the Key Largo Club and 
Jean Arnold’s Neptune Hall at Melbourne. 

At Miami’s famous Pier 5, charter boats are 
available for either Gulf Stream or reef fishing. 
In the green water over the reefs along the edge 
of the Stream are grouper, amber jack, mackerel 
and barracuda ready to take cut bait, feather jig 
or live, small mullet. A big amber jack is not 
spectacular. He won’t race across the surface in 
a series of breath-taking leaps, but he’ll bore 
down for the rocks in lunges which will be 
breath-taking in a different way. 

Across the Gulf Stream—a short run by plane 
or boat—are the famous fishing grounds of 
Bimini and Cat Cay. There the angler can 
match his skill and strength with the great blue 
marlin and giant bluefin tuna, battlers weighing 
up to a thousand pounds. 

Over on the Gulf coast the offshore fisherman 
will not find such variety, but there will be plenty 
to keep him busy. In February and March great 
schools of king mackerel, or kingfish, work up the 
coast from Naples to Apalachee Bay and on a 
good day it’s possible to take a thousand pounds 
of these beautiful fighters trolling a spoon or 
feather jig, which is the way the commercial 
fishermen take them. Far offshore are red snap- 
per, both red and black grouper, and occasion- 
ally, large schools of channel bass, known on the 
Gulf coast as redfish. 


The Time for Tarpon 


Beginning in April and continuing through 
the summer, schools of tarpon make their way 
up both coasts and in famous Boca Grande Pass 
this fishing is at its height in June. Big-game 
fishermen gather from all over the country and 
great stories are told at the Boca Grande Club, 
at Gasparilla Inn and in the clubrooms on 
Useppa Island. 

Many fish work through the Pass into 
Charlotte Harbor and on up the Peace River. 
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Tarpon—one of the greatest of game fish—can be taken with orthodox 


bass tackle in shallow water. The big ones strike savagely at surface lures. 








It is only fair to say, however, that tarpon 
fishing in Florida is generally poor during the 
winter months. There are some waters where 
big tarpon may be taken during the winter, 
places such as Shark River, Porpoise Creek, 
Cape Sable Creek and the creeks near the mouth 
of Broad River. But on the whole tarpon fishing 
is not good until April or May. During the 
summer months there is also excellent tarpon 
fishing on the Atlantic side as far north as the 
Jacksonville jetties. 

When fishing for the silver king in the passes 
of the west coast very often the angler ties into a 
Mexican pompano, or permit, a dogged, powerful 
battler, which, although rarely weighing over 
twenty-five pounds, will easily take line from a 
big tarpon reel. Occasionally also a big jewfish 
will take hold, and then a man has a back- 
breaking job, for these giant groupers weigh up 
to 500 pounds or more. 

Along the beaches of St. Augustine, Daytona 
and New Smyrna excellent surf fishing may be ex- 
pected in the fall. During late August and Septem- 
ber there is a good run of channel bass and many 
big ones are taken. The most popular bait is a 
chunk of cut mullet. Artificial lures, such as are 
used for stripers on the North Atlantic coast, are 
rarely successful. 

Surf enthusiasts can also have much sport try- 
ing for pompano with light tackle along the 
beaches of South Florida. You'll have best luck 
with sand fleas, shrimp, or by casting a small 
spoon or clothes-pin-type plug. 

One kind of salt-water fishing which is limited 
in area has, nevertheless, attracted a growing 
number of enthusiasts who stoutly maintain that 
it is tops. I refer to bonefishing on the tide flats. 
These fish are found only in the shallow coastal 
waters from Biscayne Bay south through the 
Keys. They do not grow very large and do not 
leap, but they are exceedingly fast and make very 
long runs when hooked. Bonefish are wary and 
timid and much caution must be used in ap- 
proaching a feeding school, which can often be 
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The silver king frequents creeks and bays in the Ten Thousand Islands 
area. Naples, Florida, is fishing headquarters, especially in April, May, June, 


located by the tails of the fish as they stand on 
their noses to feed in the shallow water. Then a 
bait of shrifnmp, conch or hermit crab is put out. 
Occasionally a permit, or great pompano, is 
encountered while bonefishing, and then the 
angler has his hands full. There are many fishing 
camps along the Overseas Highway to Key West, 
where good bonefishing may be found, as well as 
boats for reef fishing and Gulf Stream fishing. 


Where the Bass Bite 


The fly-rod fisherman can have plenty of sport 
in Florida if he knows where to go. Bream, 
crappies (locally known as speckled perch) and 
large-mouth bass will take streamers, bucktails 
and cork bugs in many of the lakes and rivers. It 
must be admitted that a Florida large-mouth bass 
does not have the flash of the northern small- 
mouth but what he lacks in speed he 
makes up for in size, and bass of ten and twelve 
pounds are not uncommon. All the way from the 
Georgia line to Lake Trafford in the Everglades 
are stretches of good bass water—the St. Johns, 
the Ocklawaha, Lake County with its over 2000 
lakes, the famous Withlacoochee, the Kissimmee 
River and its chain of lakes draining into Lake 
Okeechobee, and the miles of drainage canals 
back of West Palm Beach, Lake Worth, Fort 
Lauderdale and Miami. 

I have fished bass in Florida for thirty-five 
years, with fly rod and bait rod, and there are 
still new spots to try. In that state a man could 
fish different water every day for twenty-five 
years and not cover it all. For example, on the 
west coast, some hundred miles north of Tampa, 
a large power dam near the little town of Inglis 
has backed up the waters of the Withlacoochee 
River to form some of the finest bass-casting 
grounds in the country. There are thousands of 
acres of ideal feeding and breeding grounds— 
submerged logs, cypress and pine snags, beds of 
water hyacinths and lily pads. Several fishing 
camps are located on this backwater and some 
record fish have been taken there. 
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Afighter from the word go, he makes one brilliant, spectacular leap after an- 
other, usually managing to shake a bass plug on his first or second jump. 


A few miles south of the Withlacoochee back- 
water is the beautiful Homosassa River, literally, 
“River of Many Fishes,” in the Seminole lan- 
guage. This is a well-named stream, as it rises 
from a huge fresh-water spring in which may be 
seen countless thousands of both fresh and salt- 
water fish of over thirty varieties. The Homo- 
sassa Springs Hotel, located on the new Gulf 
Coast Highway, offers special accommodations 
for anglers, and within a radius of sixty miles 
fishermen may try their luck in over a thousand 
lakes and half a dozen different rivers, or may go 
nine miles down to the Gulf for grouper, king- 
fish, mackerel, sea trout and redfish, depending 
on the season of the year. 

I have spoken of fly-rod fishing for the fresh- 
water fish in Florida, and the same water offers 
just as much sport to the plug caster. But it is in 
the salt bays, lagoons and mouths of rivers that 
the plug caster will find the fastest action. Untila 





Taking a tarpon with a trout rod. Each leap is 
aflash of gold and blue and silver in the sun. 





few years ago the use of regular fresh-water bass 
casting tackle was unknown in the salt water. I 
am proud of being one of the “Cracker’’ fisher- 
men to pioneer this sport, and it has developed 
rapidly. Once a man has tied into a twenty- 
pound snook, redfish, crevalle jack or barracuda 
on a bait-casting rod and a bass plug, he is for- 
evermore a fan! 

In my opinion, a robalo, snook or sergeant 
fish, as it’s called around Daytona Beach and 
Titusville, is pound for pound a far better fighter 
than a muskie and certainly better food. To be 
good, however, this fish must be skinned, and 
until folks learned this fact the snook had no 
value commercially. As a_result, this great game 
fish was abundant in the coastal bays and la- 
goons on both the Atlantic and Gulf sides. 
Within the last few years, unfortunately, com- 
mercialization of this fine fish with complete dis- 
regard for any spawning season has dangerously 





Only a two-pounder, but this baby silver king 
was as much a fighter as his granddad up above. 
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Thirty-five pounds of silver dynamite on a casting rod and open reel! A 
release hook is used and the fish set free, since tarpon is not good eating. 


reduced its numbers. It is to be hoped that 
Florida will recognize the value of the robalo as a 
game fish before it is too late. 

There are so many different places where a 
man can have rare sport with a bait-casting out- 
fit that I hardly know where to begin. I have in 
mind great days at Sebastian Inlet when the 
bluefish were striking savagely at feather jigs 
and plugs. The tide rip was alive with them as 
they slashed through the schools of bait while the 
gulls screamed and fought for the pieces. And I 
remember one evening at Caseys Pass on the 
West Coast just as the moon was rising back of 
the dark mangroves. Every cast meant a strike 
and you never knew what you had hold of until 
it was beached—snook, ladyfish, sea trout, man- 
grove snapper, redfish or crevalle jack. We even 
took a couple of pompano on a feather jig! 


The Gamest Fish 


But of all fishing that I have ever tried the 
most exciting by’far is casting for big tarpon with 
orthodox bass tackle. I have yet to land one of a 
hundred-pounds on my bait-casting outfit, but 
I have caught an eighty-six-pounder after a battle 
of two hours and a half. In my book the tarpon 
is the greatest game fish that swims because he is 
a fighter from the tithe he’s a baby of only a 
pound or two. Take one of these little chaps on a 
fly rod and he’ll put up a spectacular battle, 
leaping clear of the water time after time. Take a 
twenty-pounder on a bait-casting rod and you'll 
never forget it. Take a big fellow of 175 pounds ' 
or so and he’ll give you all the workout you want 
on a heavy salt-water outfit. 

For sheer thrills, try casting a surface bass plug 
into a school of big tarpon—fish weighing up to a 
hundred pounds or more. It won’t work in the 
deep water off Venice, Sarasota or St. Peters- 
burg, or in a deep pass such as Boca Grande. 
You’d only keep a fish as long as it took him to 
run out of your puny little seventy-five or eighty 
yards of silk casting line. But in the shallow 
bays and creeks of the (Continued on Page 105) 
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Tourists now enter St. Augustine through the city gates which once guarded a drawbridge over a moat. Originally the city was walled and fortified. 


Oidest City in the U.S. 


by THEODORE PRATT 


HEN UPSTART amateur Miami historians a 
W couple of years ago made the blasphemous 
claim that Ponce de Leén never went near St. 
Augustine, but in reality landed at Miami, the 
professional St. Augustine historians hardly both 
ered to deny it. 

Ponce is too solidly established as the patron 
saint of St. Augustine to need any defense of his 
having landed in the vicinity well over 400 years 
ago. He was fifty-one and beginning to think of 
dying of old age when Cuban Indians filled him 
with wild tales of people living to be 250 years 
old by drinking from a miraculous spring 
on the island of Bimini. Ponce missed Bimini 
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because of faulty navigation and thus by accident 
discovered and named Florida. 

Smelling like rotten eggs, the sulphur water he 
drank around St. Augustine tasted so bad me- 
dicinally it must have convinced Ponce that he 
would revert to the cradle. Instead, on his 
second trip to Florida (which he thought to be an 
island), this time to the west coast, he got an 
arrow through the side that brought his death. 

He would have had to wait until 1937 to taste 
water around St. Augustine with the rotten-eggs 
flavor taken out by treatment at a modern water 
plant. It is doubtful if he had any connection 
with the tourist Fountain of Youth you can see 
for fifty cents, a bargain when it includes the 
bones, stunningly displayed under a green light, 
of an excavated Indian burial ground. 
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The sundial on the city’s tiny Catholic cathe- 
dral tower keeps time an hour behind Eastern 
Standard, having been placed there before Flor- 
ida changed from the Central Time it used to 
keep. St. Augustine’s spirit is far more behind the 
times than a single hour. The fervent local his- 


torians who meet on regular evenings in dank, 


crumbly rooms lovingly read papers about life 
hundreds of years ago. 

So passionate is the historical spirit that until 
not so long ago there were two rival “oldest 
buildings” in the country located there. The 
official nod went to the one now visited by the 
pleasant, fringe-topped surreys driven by top- 
hatted Negroes. The clop-clop of their well- 
groomed horses’ hoofs is the characteristic sound 
in the queer crooked streets of old St.Augustine. 
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Prince Achille Murat, Napoleon’s nephew, is 
said to have resided here during a visit in 1824, 
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Some of the 500-year-old alligators perhaps 


witnessed the landing, in 1513, of Ponce de Leon. 
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Before the Civil War, the three R’s were disseminated 
in this little clapboard schoolhouse on St. George Street. 


The Castillo de San Marcos, formerly called Fort Mar- 


ion, is the oldest existing masonry fort in the United States. 


St. Augustine is the antithesis of tourist Florida— 


but it has found its own brand of eternal youth 


Although the 12,000-population town is with- 
Out question the oldest white settlement in the 
country (the only older ones were American 
Indian), the fact is sometimes questioned by 
those who should know better. The confusion 
most frequently arises in connection with James- 
town, Virginia, because it is labeled “the first 
English settlement in North America.” But 
Jamestown was not founded until 1607, nearly a 
century after Ponce landed near St. Augustine, 
and forty-two years after Don Pedro Menéndez 
de Avilés, Spanish admiral, landed in the same 
place right on the nose of St. Augustine’s day 
and named and built himself a community. 

Menéndez’s behavior in Florida set a terrible 
*xample for a violent history to come. In a see- 
aw no-holds-barred war with the French and 


British for possession of Florida, the Spanish ad- 
miral once had a group of French Huguenots 
surrender to him. When they refused to desert 
their religion the fanatical Menéndez had them 
taken, hands tied behind their backs, a few 
apiece, behind a sand dune. They thought they 
were being taken to prison, but on the other side 
of the dune Menéndez’s men butchered them in 
cold blood. 

From this incident came the name of St. Au- 
gustine’s harbor, Matanzas Bay, meaning “‘mas- 
sacre.” Thus, before the Pilgrims found religious 
freedom on our soil it had been stained with 
blood wantonly spilled for an opposite ideal. 

In a more peaceable way, the Spanish con- 
quered the English here. Main thoroughfares 
are named Granada, Malaga, Saragossa, Aviles, 
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At the chapel of Nuéstra Sefiora 
de la Leche, the first Mass was said. 


From these docks often comes the 
main part of your shrimp cocktail. 


Hypolita, Cordova and Valencia. A short section 
of Treasury Street is said to be the narrowest in 
the country, being about six feet wide. 

Thesurreys wait for customers drawn up on the 
Plaza de la Constitucion, the delightful square of 
the town. Its name is a modern irony, for it was 
christened tocommemorate the adoption in Spain 
of a liberal constitution. All monuments in 
Spain honoring this have been removed and now, 
in dictator Franco’s time, the shaft in St. Au- 
gustine’s square is the only one remaining. 

This little city is the antithesis of the rest of 
tourist Florida. Other parts are new and often 
brash, or phony old. St. Augustine is genuinely 
ancient. St. George Street, beginning at the 
lovely city gates preserved from the days it was a 
walled, moated city, and reaching to the square, 
could be set down almost anywhere in Spain and 
not be out of place. It manages to preserve this 
appearance in spite of many gift and antique 
shops and even a supermarket located on it. 

The whole town does much the same. Its 
location on the hammer position of pistol-shaped 
Florida is rich in natural coquina rock, which the 
first settlers found excellent for building. The 
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The Castillo de San Marcos is a typical fortification of the 1600’s. It was begun after a 
sneak British raid sacked St. Augustine and revealed the vulnerability of the Spanish colony. 


The “oldest house” has been under 
flags of Spain, Britain, United States. 


aged gray stone warmly dominates the live-oak- 
shaded town. It overcomes such incongruities as 
a shining metal door placed next to a studded, 
weathered, wooden affair a couple of hundred 
years old. Neon signs are sprouting fast, but 
they still fail to give overwhelming competition to 
crumbling parapets and age-mellowed turrets. 
The very walls sometimes seem confidently to 
accept the challenge of “progress’”” and absorb 
the ghastly neon colors, using the harsh reds and 
greens to reflect their own soft glory. 

Nothing will touch the beautifully 
preserved, quadrangular, four-bastioned, moated 
Castillo de San Marcos, oldest fort standing in the 
country. The coquina fortress, which took eighty- 
four years to build by Indian and Negro labor, 
has walls twelve feet thick and awesome damp 
dungeons below the water level of flanking 
Matanzas Bay. Here was jailed the Seminole 
chief, Osceola, betrayed in scandalous fashion by 
the white men who invited him for a peace con- 
ference under a truce, only to take him captive. 

Another famous structure in St. Augustine is 
the Ponce de Leén Hotel built by Florida empire- 
builder Flagler. Here is elaborate Spanish Ren- 


ever 
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In the patio, a wishing well accepts coins dropped. 
Wishes made here are just as efficacious as anywhere. 


aissance architecture gone wild. Flagler sent not 
one but two American architects to Spain for 
ideas; when they came back he gave them two 
million dollars to build what they could agree on. 
Their flattened-down towers, red stone spires, 
tiled domes, lavishly decorated concrete gate- 
ways, and stone ornamentations are so hope- 
lessly old-fashioned that the whole produces a 
fascinating effect. 


Where the Past Lingers 


In the formal dining room of the Ponce de 
Leén and most other St. Augustine hotels, sweet 
little old ladies and their gentlemen still make 
grand entrances on special evenings, clad in 
their choke-collared finery and laces. In com- 
parison with certain other aspects of the current 
American human scene, including the shirttail, 
denim-pants, jive generation, they make a supe- 
rior picture. 

With all this the quiet group of city leaders is 
entirely content. They know well and proudly 
appreciate the true conservative and dignified 
qualities of their city, and respectfully wish it to 
remain that way. Many of the elite among 
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The Ponce de Leén Hotel, built by empire-builder 
Flagler, is in overelaborate Spanish Renaissance style, 


In the dining room, the low ceiling is supported by 
hand-hewn cedar beams. The floor is crushed coquina. 


them are descended from Minorcans who came 
from the Balearic island of that name in the 
Mediterranean nearly two hundred years ago. 
Whether they operate sections of the large shrimp 
fleet or are officers in the local banks, they 
still rate among the small aristocracy. 

IfSt. Augustinians had set out to choose a prom- 
inent American author to reside winters in their 
city they could not have picked any more proper 
to the role than the mannered James Branch 
Cabell, author of Jurgen and other fantastic 
histories. Cabell lives at the graciously Victorian, 
frame Buckingham Hotel and is to be seen daily 
wandering about the square, gossiping with old- 
sters who sit on the benches or under the roof of 
the stone slave market located there. If you 
can’t find him at any of these places you are sure 
to if you climb the outside stairs to the rooms of 
the Florida Historical Society, located above the 
offices of the gas company on the square. 

In addition to Cabell, there are other sights. 
The town is of the kind with “things to see” that 
are really worth listing. The downtown original 
section is distinctly like the sort of old European 
place Americans travel thousands of miles’ to 
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Some modern homes in St. Augustine have 
pleasant patios with fine views of the bay and ocean. 


St. Augustine Cathedral. Over choir entrance, 
asundial still keeps time—but it’s an hour slow. 


visit. In addition to those enumerated above, 
your surrey will take you to the following: 

The Oldest Schoolhouse, a vine-clad clap- 
beard structure of hand-hewn red-cedar planks. 

The Old Spanish Inn, a wide-eaved two-story 
coquina building dating from the first Spanish 
occupation. 

The Old Spanish Treasury, dating from 1600, 
in whose garden you can have lunch on certain 
days of the week. 

The Don Toledo House, whose kitchen has its 
original dirt floor and folding, burglarproof 
stairs leading to a bedchamber above. It is 
typical of all early and most late St. Augustine 
houses in having no windows on the cold north 
side, with large casements and patio on the warm 
south side. 

Nuéstra Sefiora de la Leche (Our Lady of the 
Milk), a chapel built on the site where the first 
Catholic Mass was said in the community. 

The Shrimp Docks, where over 100 squat, pot- 
bellied boats of the shrimp fleet bring their catch; 
one of them is named “Diddy Wa Diddy.” 

With such attractions St. Augustine can let 
the other sections of Florida, especially the east 





The Public Market once also was the Slave Market. Up to fifty years ago, an adjacent boat basin 
permitted fishermen to sail in with their catches. Now many surreys wait to pick up sight-seers here. 


and west coasts, fight sectionally among them- 
selves for tourist customers instead of working 
together as someday they may learn to do. The 
oldest city knows what she has and need compete 
with no other place. If the ancient merely tells 
her true age, admirers flock to pay her court. 


The Ghosts of the Founders 


The colors of Castile still fly on municipal 
banners, hotel flags and wall emblems. Local 
dishes that seem to go with them virtually dis- 
appeared during the war. But on inquiring for 
hole-in-the-wall side-street restaurants now start- 
ing up again, you can locate pilau, the highly 
seasoned potpourri of rice with boiled meat, fish, 
or fowl; fried shrimp; chowders such as only a 
shellfish locality knows how to prepare; and 
delicious gopher (land turtle) stew. 

On the town’s square, in statue form (a rep- 
lica of the statue in Puerto Rico), Ponce de Leén 
looks out to the sea from which he came. A mile 
away, Henry Flagler rests in his domed mau- 
soleum at the side of the Flagler Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, one of the many things he 
built in the state. Thus Florida’s discoverer 
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and her greatest developer keep watch over the 
current scene to see what men make of their 
initial efforts. 

Of a dark night, with the moon shining 
fitfully between the clouds, Ponce can _ be 
imagined to nod approval at some things. At 
others Flagler must whirl in his grand tomb. 

St. Augustine’s great charm lies in being an 
attractive old place living naturally in modern 
times. A resounding program threatens this. A few 
years ago the National Committee for the Preser- 
vation of St. Augustine was formed. The Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, the Smithsonian, the 
American Council of Learned Societies and the 
Social Science Research Council, all collaborat- 
ing with the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
plan to spend ten million dollars making the city 
into another self-conscious museum like Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. If such restoration ever 
comes about, no Sir Francis Drake will raid, 
sack and burn the city as he once did. So 
hurry, hurry to see St. Augustine while it is still 
alive and not stuffed. THE END 


Details of St. Augustine tourist accommodations 
in Facts for Holidays, page 150. 
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BIG SUNSHINE 


Where everything grows and everyone plays 


HIS CARTOGRAPH by Arnold Blanch 
gore the eternal features of the 
green and sunlit peninsula, sighted and 
named La Florida by Juan Ponce de Leon 
in 1513, with the products and pastimes 
now flourishing in the winter playground 
discovered in the 1920’s. It is the state’s 
daily average of six hours sunshine that 
accounts for the annual exporting of more 
than $100,000,000 of food and the importing 
of close to 3,000,000 vacationists. Careful 
scrutiny of this interpretive map reveals the 
things that grow there and what there is to 
see and do for those who go there. 

Most famous crops, of course, are the 
oranges and grapefruit grown chiefly in 
Central Florida and shown here in the 
choice Indian River region. The straw- 
berries locate Plant City, commercial cap- 
ital of million-dollar crops and site of the 
annual Strawberry Festival in February. 
In the west and north are cotton, corn and 
tobacco fields while the sugar cane near 
Lake Okeechobee represents an important 
crop of the Everglades. The cigars are at 
Tampa where the better brands are still 
rolled by hand for world-wide markets. 

For thousands of veteran anglers, Florida 
is the greenest of all sea pastures. In its 
coastal waters, rivers and lakes are more 
than 600 species of fish, almost everywhere 
as abundant as various. In addition to the 
whale, shark and tropical varieties shown 
here off the coast of Marineland, the artist 
has included a sample of the game fish that 
have earned the state its top piscatorial rank. 

The quail, wild turkey, raccoon, deer, 
and duck are reminders of the extensive 
wild fowl and mammal population found 
in almost all parts of the state. That’s 


a pelican just above the palm tree on the 
Keys, and the long-necked bird to the right 
is the native great white heron who in- 
habits the coral reefs. The rose-pink fla- 
mingo at Miami, now rare in the wild state, 
is a familiar sight at Hialeah Park. 

In the Everglades along the Tamiami 
Trail and in the Big Cypress Swamp, the 
Seminoles, although not officially at peace 
with the United States until 1934, have 
long provided local color and guide service. 
The sea shells signify Sanibel Island; Sar- 
asota, winter headquarters of the Ringling 
Brothers Barnum and Bailey Circus is lo- 
cated by the lion and clown, and Mr. 
Blanch has spotted St. Petersburg as the 
mecca of the old folks. Just north are the 
sponge-fishing boats of Tarpon Springs. 

Survivals of the Spanish era are the 
legendary Fountain of Youth and the an- 
cient Castle San Marcos (Fort Marion) in 
St. Augustine. And farther south on the 
Atlantic Coast, at New Smyrna, are the 
ruins of the Atocuimi Mission built in the 
1690’s. The hexagonal citadel on the re- 
mote Dry Tortugas is Fort Jefferson. Com- 
pleted in 1865, the massive, moated strong- 
hold was mounted with 243 heavy cannon, 
none of which was ever fired. 

The panel depicts various phases of the 
peninsula’s history—the prehistoric ani- 
mals and pre-Columbian Indians; the ships 
of the Spanish explorers and the men who 
established the first white settlements in 
North America; the forts and missions 
built to hold and civilize the country; the 
buccaneers who once ruled the Keys; the 
coming of the tourists by steamboat and 
rail; and the horn of plenty—symbol of the 
riches of the Peninsula State. THE END 
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Doris Lee paints many sides of the American folk scene, and her exuberant, extroverted style is 
equally at ease amid glamour or rusticity. This is backwoods life in off-the-beaten-track Florida. 


BLANCH AN 


LEK 


Two famous painters spend half their lives in Florida 


ENTION FLORIDA, and Arnold Blanch, the 
M artist whose cartograph of that state appears 
on the preceding two pages, will desert his easel 
for as long as you will listen. He will tell you of 
the Florida doctor who threw in rumba lessons 
with every prescription; of the sheriff who at- 
tended an illegal cockfight and bet everything 
but his shirt on one little gamester; and of the 
haunting succulence of black-bean soup, cray- 
fish, turtleburgers and lime pie. 

Blanch knows and loves Florida—he spends 
half of his life there—and his cartograph and 
sketches define the state with a sense of humor 
and a conviction that come from personal ex- 
perience. 

The fifty-year-old, gray-haired painter has 
built up a reputation as one of the country’s 
ablest teachers of that art. But the old saw— 
**Those who can, do; those who can’t, teach” — 
falls down in his case. Blanch is an active artist 
in his own right. His landscapes and other paint- 
ings are included in the permanent collections of 
many American museums, and are important 
enough to make critics disagree violently in their 
interpretation and evaluation of his work. 

As a child in Mantorville, Minnesota, Blanch 
early became an interested one-man audience as 
his mother painted on china, or his aunt copied 
old paintings and gave drawing lessons. His own 
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talent found an outlet through scribbling with 
chalk on the nearest wall. 

This led before long to a four-year course at 
the Minneapolis School of Fine Arts, and then 
to a fellowship at the Art Students’ League in 
New York, where he studied under such famous 
painters of American subject matter as John 
Sloan, Kenneth Hayes Miller, Boardman Robin- 
son and Robert Henri. 

He served in World War I, and followed that 
with a year’s tour of the French chateau coun- 
try. When he returned to America he made his 
home in the picturesque setting of the Wood- 
stock, New York, artists’ colony. 

Since their marriage in Mexico, Arnold Blanch 
and Doris Lee, well-known painter of American 
folk themes and winner of a Carnegie Institute 
award for her Siesta, have been thought of as a 
team, though their work is the reflection of two 
distinct personalities. Both adhere strictly to a 
9 a.M. to 4 p.m. work schedule. 

Neighbors can time the seasons by the migra- 
tory habits of the two artists, who summer in 
Woodstock and winter in Key West. 

Invariably the month of April, and the open- 
ing of the trout season, find them in their Wood- 
stock studios. But after the first rousing snow- 
fall—‘‘It’s too exciting to miss,” says Doris—it’s 
back to Florida again. THE END 
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Arnold Blanch and Doris Lee are important 
members of the artists’ colony in Woodstock, 
N. Y., where summer months find them hard 
at work. Sketches from Blanch’s notebook 
(below) were made in Florida as background 






material for his cartograph on preceding pages. 











CHRISTMAS! 


GIVE THEM THE THRILL OF A LIFETIME 
WITH A COLUMBIA-BUILT BICYCLE 
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For those “‘extra special’? Christmas presents... brand new juvenile models for the 
youngsters Vy latest de-luxe balloon-tire models for teen-agers cy lightweight 
Vv f : i 


“Sport Tourists” for grown-ups. / All have up-to-the-minute, exclusive COLUMBIA 
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features lL. 9 all look and operate like true members of America’s first bicycle family. 
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For bicycles... your COLUMBIA-BUILT Dealer is a 
good man to know; see him—or write to The West- 
field Manufacturing Company, Westfield, Mass. 


a iy. 


Pin a COCLUMBIA-BUILT Bicycle on the 

ChristmasTree...in the form of a handsome 

Gift Certificate. Then the receiver can 

enjoy an extra post-Christmas thrill by 

picking out the model he or she wants most. } ’ 
eaten Ny SINCE 1877... AMERICA’S FIRST BICYCLE 

bicycle dealers and department stores. “ 
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It isn’t art, but to the hardened press it’s leg art. Customers 


simply can’t resist a picture of foaming waves under a speeding water toboggan. 


FLORIDA CORN 


HERE IS SOMETHING in the sun and sand of 

Florida, and in the expensively transplanted 
palm trees and plentiful oranges, that acts as a 
shot of adrenalin for beach exhibitionists, pho- 
tographers and publicity men. 

The end result of the activities of these three 
groups appears in newspapers and magazines 
where it is known to the tired men who put it 
on paper and supply captions for it as cheesecake. 
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The leg art that comes out of Florida defies 
rigid classification. 

There is the legitimate sports picture and the 
legitimate fun picture, both usually of pretty 
people doing merry things and displaying a fair 
amount of epidermis in the process. Then there 
are the faked shots, the numberless girls in swim 
suits who shun the water, and the nymphs who 
pose on papier-mAché stumps with rod and reel. 
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The whole thing adds up to almost a major i- 
dustry for Florida. High-priced public-relations 
men supervise the spate of pictures and Miami 
high-school girls get excused from their classes 
to pose. 

It’s a corny, comic carnival which adds up © 
good tourist business for the state, relaxing staring 
matter for the newspaper reader, 2nd moncy in 
the kick for the publicity people. THE END 
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Where else but Florida can you see a ski-borne mermaid in cowboy boots riding out to capture a wild sea horse? And who thinks these things up? 


ajor in- 
relations 





none *y in 
THE END 


ia eae 


At Silver Springs, the mermaid invasion has made an underwater beachhead. The glasses appear half empty, but a waiter is arriving, thank goodness. 
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What a coincidence! Right in front of a battery 
of cameras we see a bathtub full of tangerine 


Girls at Cypress Gardens (plug) learn not only to paddle their own canoe but also to paddle a 
surfboard under tall, moss-grown trees. No one asks why they picked this particular spot for paddling. 





When recipe calls for action, just toss a paird 
skis into the water, followed by boy and gil 


Easter parade, Miami Beach style, gives onlookers a chance to stare at live bunnies when they get Whatever the other ingredients, always inclu 
bored with other live scenery. In the publicity man’s press book, this one would be slugged ‘‘Easter.”* atleast one pretty girl. Such is the unwritten li 
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There’s 


-a knack 


Yes, to put it mildly there's 

a knack to the way these 
Weldon Pajamas are made for 
solid comfort with superb 

good looks. But to put it 

more concretely there are sound 
reasons: Like the precision 

cut, the custom-type features, 
the breathe-with-you Lastex 
Wonderbelt. And the fine 

fabric that makes them 

stand up against lots of wear. 
It's a Labtex washable 
end-and-end blended rayon fabri¢. 
Vat dyed, shrinkage controiled, 
colorfast to laundering, 
colorfast to sunlight. 

Tan, blue or green. 


About $7.50 
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UBIN-WEEKER CO., INC. 
1270 BROADWAY, NEW.YORK | 





Here's your cue... 





“AND THERE APPEARED A STAR IN THE EAST” 


PAINTED FOR THE ELGIN SERIES BY CAROLYN EDMUNDSON, ONE OF AMERICA'S FOREMOST ARTISTS 


CLGINS gee 


WATCHES MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


For generations no other gift has quite so well ex- 
pressed the love and joy of Christmas as an Elgin 
Watch. Presenting beautiful, accurate, American- 
made Elgins is a Christmas tradition broken only 
through the war years . .. when Elgin craftsmen were 
busy making special timing instruments that helped 
speed the day of peace. 

Now there are Elgins again. New Elgins styled 
with breathtaking beauty, their accuracy timed to 
the stars. And in these smart new Elgins is a lasting 


precision directly due to their being made and accu- 
rately adjusted to temperature and positions by the 
same trustworthy group of American craftsmen. 
Your jeweler’s supply of Elgins is still limited, but 
for many of you there need be no compromise this 


year. Yours can be the thrill of an Elgin Christmas. ° 


So... let your heart sing. (Prices, including the 
Federal tax, range from $29.75 to $5,000.00.) 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
ELGIN, ILL. ALSO LINCOLN, NEB. AND AURORA, ILL. 


Hear Elgin’s “2 HOURS OF STARS” on Thanksgiving, also on Christmas Day. CBS Network 


one of these beautiful, dependable Elgins! Both Lord Elgin Watches have 21 jewels and, like the 19-jewel Lady Elgin, have 14K natural gold cases 


Elgin is the only watch company 
with its own observatory rege 
larly observing 
recording and 
broadcasting time from the sias 
... time correct to bundredtbs 
a second. The accuracy of ea? 
Elgin is checked by this slat 
time which, by the way, is alsotl 
official time of United Air Lins 


TIMED TO THE STARS! 
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The state gets a big share of major sports events. Sammy Snead here tees off before (left to right) pros Craig Wood, Chick Rutan, and Vic Ghezzi. 


FLORIDA SPORT 


Both domestic and imported, athletes bulk large 


om BOOM SPIRIT of Florida affects sports 
equally with real estate and the female form. 
On the home-grown side, sports have always 
been popular with native Floridians. Sea and 
sun and good weather make for swimming, golf 
and tennis on an almost hyperthyroid scale. 

The same factors that make sports pleasant to 
a native draw well-heeled out-of-state sportsmen 
inquantity. Astute publicity people have seen to 
itthat Florida has its share of major sports com- 
petitions. There are ranking golf tournaments, 
high-goal polo, some of the best horse racing in 
the country, championship tennis. And, every 
year, big-league baseball players unlimber the 

inks {rom their muscles in spring training. 


Though it makes the sensitive reader of the 
sports section run a finger under his collar to 
think about it, Miami even boasts a collegiate 
football classic in the annual Orange Bowl event. 
And this year, pro football invades the state in 
the heavyweight person of the Miami Seahawks 
of the All-American Conference. 

For diversity, there is jai alai, an ancient 
Basque handbail game and a modern high- 
powered gambling draw, which has been bor- 
rowed from Florida’s neighbor across the water, 
Cuba. 

Thus far, there seem to be no major plans for 
invading professional ice hockey or knocking to- 
gether a snow ski run at Key West. THE END 
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Only Miami, in all the U. S., offers spectacle of 
jai alai (hi-li), exciting Basque handball game. 
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The benign climate of St. Petersburg attracts baseball teams like the Cardi- 
nals, who come down in February each year to warm up for the coming season. 


A 


The Sport of Kings in Florida boasts three of the best tracks in the coun- 
try. Here the nags come pounding down the homestretch in Tropical Park. 


Gardner Mulloy, who won men’s singles tournament at West Palm Beach, 
says Florida is ideal for tennis whether you like to swing a racket or watch. 


Going to the dogs is a flourishing pastime in the state, now the greyhound 
racing capital of the world—even though the only sure winner is the rabbit. 


A pack of toy race demons tears around a turn at a mile a minute striving to Gulfstream Polo Club puts on many exciting matches. Running the 
satisfy spectators’ hunger for vicarious danger, thrills, speed and action. gamut of sports, Florida hasn’t got around to skiing yet, but who knows? 
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The unpredictable Bemelmans finds art in everything. A breeze through the solid wall of Hapsburg House, a New York restaurant, stirs curtains. 


introducing Ludwig 1} 


A foretaste of his new series on Europe’s travel front 


While Ludwig Bemelmans may be neither 
the greatest writer nor the greatest artist in 
the United States, he is certainly one of the 
greatest writer-artists, wedding pictures and 
words into one graphic, entertaining whole. 

At the moment Mr. Bemelmans is revisit- 
ing the Europe of his birth and writing- 
drawing about it for Houipay. His first article 
will appear in the January issue. For those of 
our readers who may not be acquainted with 
his engaging style, we present here some ex- 
cerpts from one of his best books, The Donkey 
Inside, produced during a trip to Ecuador. 

Bemelmans is elfin, an inhabitant, much of 
the time, of a fantasy world of his own crea- 
tion. He has a tremendous, unique talent 
which he calls forth only on projects he likes. 


He likes to travel. He came to America 
from his native Austrian Tyrol at the age of 
sixteen. Such was his conception of New York 
that he acquired two pistols to fight the In- 
dians. Since then, he has achieved much more 
distinction with much less formidable equip- 
ment—sketch and notebooks. He now has 
fourteen books behind him, all self-illustrated; 
and articles in such magazines as The New 
Yorker, and Town and Country. 

In The Donkey Inside, you will find a fair 
sample of the way he combines a puckish per- 
sonality with the shrewd observation of an 
experienced traveler at home in three lan- 
guages. The pictures have a European, rather 
than an Ecuadorian, motif but serve as sam- 
ples of his facile brush. —The Editors. 
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emelmans 


Excerpts from 


THE DONKEY INSIDE 


by Ludwig Bemelmans 


HAD Lost a pair of English boots by leaving 

them too close to a campfire in Patagonia. I 
woke up the next morning and the soles fell off 
them, the soft part over the ankles was like lint, 
and I held the shafts in my hand. They were 
costly and’ very old, they had been on many 
rides, and ever since I had lost them I was sad 
whenever I thought of them. 

I saw a pair of well-cut boots hanging out of 
a fauteuil in the lobby of the Club Pichincha in 
Quito one afternoon, and I asked my f1 iend 
Manuel Pallares to tell me whom they belonged 
to. Manuel immediately introduced me to the 
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man who wore them, General Altamir Acyr 
Pereira. 

You must never admire anything too much 
in this hospitable land, because it becomes the 
immediate duty of most people to make you a 
present of it. The General regretted that he 
could not take off his boots there and then and 
give them to me, but he promised that the next 
day his personal bootmaker, one Leopoldo San- 
doval, would present himself at my residence and 
bring with him a hide, a selected hide from the 
prize cattle of the General’s own hacienda in 
Antisana. The bootmaker would then take my 


measure for a pair of boots exactly like the 
General’s own. 


Boots in the Grand Manner 


He asked me what hour would be convenient 
and then clapped his hands for the mayordomo 
of the Club Pichincha. This man came, stood at 
attention with his fingers glued to the seams of 
his trousers, and repeated after the General word 
for word that tomorrow at ten Leopoldo San- 
doval would come to me with the hide of the 
Prize cattle of Antisana and make me a pair of 
boots with the compliments of the General. He 
turned and gave this order to another servant, 
who toc!: a cap and ran. 


I sat in stocking feet in the patio of the house 
the next morning and waited. Finally a friend 
came and said, “Don’t tell me you are waiting 
for the cobbler, that you believe you will get 
those boots! Talk, talk, beautiful talk, that’s all 
it is. In Ecuador they sing these things off like the 
national anthem. ‘My house, my horses, my 
hacienda are yours.’ But it doesn’t mean a thing.” 

The cobbler was late, but he came. Leopoldo 
Sandoval appeared with the hide and a boy and 
a piece of brown paper. In the garden house he 
put my feet on the paper one after the other 
and drew around them with a pencil, taking 
measurements and dictating details to his son. 
He snapped out the numbers and retired back- 
ward out of the house, to turn around only when 
he was twenty feet away, after making a last 
compliment and bow, together with the small son. 

The boots, comfortable and elegant, arrived a 
few days after a fitting, and with them an in- 
vitation from the General to visit him. He lived 
in a palace in the center of Quito, in a cool old 
Spanish baroque house, with a garden large 
enough to race horses in. The rooms in his house 
were on two floors, the apartments large enough 
to entertain two or three hundred people. 

At the door was a heavy crocheted portiere 
whose lowest fringe struck me just under the 
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nose. Bending under this, you entered the room. 
Four fountains made of marble stood on the 
edges of a flowered red carpet in an inner sanc- 
tum determined by a quadrangle of mother-of- 
pearl columns. 

In the exact center of this carpet stood a 
circular sofa, such a one as stands in the first-class 
waiting room of the railroad station at Monte 
Carlo. People sit in a ring around it, legs out- 
side, backs together, and over them is a jardiniere 
with ferns and a palm 


A Moving Landscape 


Between three high and wide windows, framed 
in heavy green velvet portieres with hundreds of 
pompons, stood Louis Seize chairs, authentic 
pieces. Hanging between the windows in large 
frames were sepia-tinted photographs of the 
Flatiron Building, the Roman Colosseum and 
the Hotel Plaza in New York. The General told 
me he loved America. 

One wall was dominated by a large painting, 
a Swiss landscape. It was not only high and 
wide, but also thick. The General took a key 
from a vitrine, and found a small keyhole in a 
door that was painted on a house in an Alpine 
village in the lower left corner of the picture. He 
inserted the key and turned it and music began 
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A mouth-watering preoccupation with food in the fine manner stems from the artist’s intimate knowledge of the arts of cooking and dining. 


to play. The painting became alive: A 
small train chuffed out of a tunnel and 
ran over a bridge; a Montgolfier balloon 
rose in the air, descended and went up 
again; and two blacksmiths hammered on 
an anvil. I was afraid to admire the pic- 
ture too much, because the hospitable 
General might have given it to me. 

The General said he had heard that I 
wanted to go into the jungles of Oriente 
and up to the headwaters of the Amazon. 
He had a large hacienda in the jungle, 
he said, and three of his sons were in 
there, very lonesome, and happy to see 
anybody. 


Jungle Bodyguard 


The way in started from Bajfios, and to 
Bajios he would send me in a car. I would 
have to stay there a while, and from there 
a truck would take me to the Rio Negro, 
and then horses on into the jungle. 

**My home, my servants, my horses are 
at your command—and I think you had 
better take a boy along to look after you.” 

He clapped his hands again and his 
mayordomo arrived. He asked him to 
call a boy named Aurelio. 

“This is the boy you need. He usually 
rides with me. He speaks a little English. 
He will take care of you.” The boy came 
and the General said to him, “‘Go with 
this man, he is your patrén.”” And to me, 
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“Send him back when you are through 
with him.” 

Aurelio from then on was never more 
than six feet from me. Even in the dark, 
when I had completely forgotten that he 
was there, he stood silently in back of me. 
He always smiled, he never was tired, he 
picked things off the floor and chairs and 
hung them up. He had the curiosity of 
a young dog and he warmed the lone- 
someness of the long rides with his simple 
English phrases. The first one tried out on 
me was, “I love you, mother.” 

He ran along to help me pack my 
things. . . . 

Near the old empty stone church in 
Bafios, whose walls are shrill with the 
mettlesome complaints of sparrows, is a 
holy pool of copper-colored hot water. A 
stream of the heavy fluid breaks through 
the rock out of the side of a mountain. 
Cooling off in the wooden gutters, it runs 
down into the pool in two streams, each 
one the thickness of a strong man’s arm. 
It runs from a stone urn, then thins out, 
becomes a few shades lighter, and falls 
heavily into the waters below. There are 
no bubbles. Outside of a gulping sound 
there is no disturbance. It is like hot 
sirup, hard to wade and swim in. 

The water is let out every night and 
two Indians scrape the residue; a golden 
slime, from the walls of the stone pool. 


They go to an icy waterfall that comes 
down the mountain ten feet to the left of 
the pool, get buckets of water, and throw 
them into the eight dressing rooms that 
the community of Bafios has erected for 
the convenience of visitors. 

People come to the holy waters of 
Bafios with twisted hands and with 
rheumatic troubles, and some of them 
can hardly walk when they arrive. The 
water is indeed miraculous. It cures most 
of them, and the few that are not cured 
are better when they go than they were. 

What is gained in the baths is undone 
in the hotels and pensions of Bafios. For- 
tunately there are few, and all of them 
are small. The beds are damp, sagging, 
narrow cots, the legs unsteady. The food 
is abominable in all. I took a room in 
the most highly recommended and most 
comfortable of these places, the Gran 
Hotel Astor. It stood in front of an un- 
tidy yard facing the pool, looking as if a 
small child had designed it—a window in 
the center of the upper floor, and one, 
two, three irregular windows more to the 
left and right; a door under the center 
window and six more windows below; a 
roof, a chimney, some smoke, and, over 
the door, GRAN HOTEL ASTOR written in 
crude letters. In every one of its windows, 
instead of a curtain, hung the wet bathing 
suit and towel of a guest. 


Going through the house I found in one 
of the rooms a young Indian womar, 
barefoot, singing, with a broom in he 
hand. She was the entire staff. She 
waited for me to speak. She then thought 
tor a few seconds about whether a room 
was vacant. Ecuador is the paradise d 
hoteliers. No matter how bad, ther 
hotels are always filled. She remem 
bered after awhile, and after having looked 
at it, that there was a room, but sh 
said we must first go down and see the 
proprietress. 


The Mary of Light 


This woman is usually to be found is 
the doorway between the kitchen and the 
dining room, and she is German also. She 
frowns into the kitchen from habit, thes 
turns and smiles into the dining room, bt 
cause a guest is usually there. 

She fell into a few pleasantries that da} 
and looking at the Indian, she said, “Ot 
diese Naturkinder,” and explained that te 
girl, whose name was Luz Maria, “te 
Mary of Light,” was fond of animals, and 
that she had discovered that she kept 
nest of small birds in a silver drawer ® 
the dining room. 

The silver Madame referred to was# 
assortment of greasy knives and battered 
spoons, and forks with half their pron 
bent or missing. 
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way,” said the woman, and I 
d out of the kitchen and around the 
a loamy yard, red.with water that 
‘off between the stones of the pool. 

he room was on the second floor, close 
; . The bath had a long narrow 
sb, and a tall stove was attached to it. 
te bed was still unmade, the door 
indie came off as the door was shut and 
y good thing about any of the 
rooms of this hotel was the 
viewfrom their windows. The Gran Hotel 
or is On a most enviable site, overlook- 
ing the pool and the village. Aurelio 
dept on the floor at the foot of my bed, 
and we waited for the mayordomo of the 
Hacienda El Triunfo to come with his 
track and take us in toward the jungle. 


IN THIS VILLAGE, Baiios, is a small res- 
taurant called the American Country 
Club. It used to be run by two men who 


> were partners, Benitin and Eneas. 


Benitin and Eneas are the Spanish 
names of Mutt and Jeff in the American 
comic strip which appears in translation 
in the newspaper El Comercio in Quito. 
The restaurateurs were known by these 
names because one was tall, the other 
short, and also because their real names— 
Vorkapitch and Sasslavsky—were too 
dificult for the Castilian ears of their 

The general equipment of a restaurant 
in this land demands no great amount of 
capital. The local painter makes a sign 
for it, and you need in addition a strong 
padlock for the door, four tables, twelve 
chairs, a few glasses and plates new or 
old, tinware and a corkscrew and two salt 
and pepper shakers and a bottle of imita- 
tion Worcestershire sauce—and the din- 
ing room is taken care of. At the bar is a 
box for the ice which the Indians bring 
down from the glaciers, a kind of hard, 
sooty snow, and the light comes from one 
weak bulb, without a shade, that hangs on 
awire in the precise center of the room 
together with a sheet of flypaper. 

There is some kind of oven in the room 
and a pan to wash dishes. To divide 
kitchen from restaurant a curtain is hung, 
and with two pots and pans, the kitchen 
is ready. f 

What lifted the American Country 
Club into the rank of a restaurant de grand 
luxe, however, was that Benitin had in- 
vested in a juke box. It rendered six 
pieces of staccato music to which people 
danced, while the Indians sat at a respect- 
ful distance outside the club and listened 
until the doors were closed. 

Eneas, the other partner, had come 
through with an equally elegant con- 
tribution: he had installed two water 
closets, one for caballeros and the other 
for sefioras. The advertisements of the 
American Country Club featured both 
dancing and confort moderne. 

The room was small and usually 
crowded, and warm. The ceiling was low. 
Benitin and his music machine were out 
i front. He attended to the four tables 
there and kept watch over the two dozen 

es of assorted spirits which com- 
prised the cellar of the club. 

Eneas and his investment were in back 
of the curtain. He crouched over a low, 
madequate oven, cooked, made ham and 
thicken sandwiches, and talked to himself. 





Eneas was not satisfied. The place was 
the only restaurant in Bajios, it was in an 
excellent position facing the plaza, and it 
did good business for luncheon, dinner, 
and late into the night. He stood behind 
the curtain all day long until closing time; 
he did most of the work while the other 
one hung over the bar out front, laughed 
and talked with the customers, poured 
himself drinks, and listened to the music. 

“Why,” said Eneas to himself, and to 
anyone who came behind and listened to 
him, “why should I work like a dog and 
split the profits with him? This town can 
stand another restaurant.” 

The next time he found himself in bad 
humor, he took advantage of a routine 
dispute with his partner and declared in 
his native Czech that he was through 
being a poodle, that he wanted his share 
of the business and also the water closets. 

A water closet in this remote valley is a 
rare convenience. It is not only a testi- 
monial to the initiative of its owner; it 
costs a good deal of money. The time that 
passes between the day it is ordered and 
that when a donkey finally brings it to the 
door is one of chagrin and suspense. 

The new place, which was immediately 
next door, had fallen into neglect, but 
Eneas had painters busy for a week, put a 
carpet on the floor, and hired an artist to 
decorate the interior. 

At the entrance he placed two large 
palms, and from the ceiling he hung 
Japanese paper lanterns with red 75-watt 
bulbs in them. He even entertained the 
idea of having an electric sign made with 
“Salon Hollywood” flashing on and off. 

After the confort moderne was properly 
installed to the left and right, Eneas hired 
a native cook and he himself put on a 
chef’s hat and supervised the preparation 
of the specialties of the house. 

His tables, in accusing contrast to the 
American Country Club, were covered 
with clean checkered tablecloths. For 
most of the day Eneas now stood out in 
front waiting for his guests, his new wait- 
ers in a semicircle around him, alert as 
pointing dogs. 

It was all in vain. 

Next door, without even whitewash on 
its walls, the American Country Club was 
crowded; people laughed and danced to 
the music of Xavier Cugat and Enrique 
Madriguera, corks were pulled and 
glasses broken, the noise went on until 
dawn. But Eneas continued to stand 
alone among his empty tables and chairs. 


A Restaurateur’s Farewell 


A month after he had opened it, Eneas 
closed the Salon Hollywood. The chairs 
and tables he sold to Benitin. The confort 
moderne he decided to take with him. 

Four donkeys inside the Salon Holly- 
wood stood loaded with the heavy por- 
celain, the fixtures, pipes and water 
tanks. 

Eneas gave his last instructions to the 
Indian who was to deliver the cargo in 
Ambato, and then he sat down under a 
striped new awning on one of his own 
chairs, in the midst of his tables and 
palms, which now were all part of a side- 
walk café in front of the American Coun- 
try Club, and stared out into the plaza. 

This square is formed by three rows of 
houses half fallen apart, maroon, yellow, 


green and black. The doors, the bal- 
conies, the stones at the entrances have 
all been shifted to conflicting angles by 
earthquakes, and there is one balcony 
that makes the heart stop beating. It is 
high up and has no railing, and out on it 
a baby crawls every day to play. 

A few feet north of the center of the 
square stands an immense, fanciful tree. 
Its wide branches carry stout green leaves 
the shape and color of laurel. Most of the 
leaves hang down over a fountain from 
which the water overflows and quietly 
enters a large puddle that is in the exact 
center of the square. In this dark brown 
water a white church, making the fourth 
side of the square, is reflected. 

Into this scene Eneas looked for the 
last time. His donkeys, loaded with the 
confort moderne, passed the tree, and their 
gray hides were reflected in the puddle. 
They drank from the fountain and one of 
them raised his head, showed his teeth, 
and began his peculiar song. The church 
bell clanked and a sudden wind shifted 
the spray of the fountain. More water 
spilled and ran down over the side. 

The Salon Hollywood was boarded up, 
the shutters nailed together. Eneas, with 
an Indian carrying his belongings, walked 
to the bus for Ambato and soon was gone. 


ON A TUESDAY morning, shortly after the 
earliest Mass, the truck from the Hacienda 
El Triunfo came up to the Gran Hotel 
Astor, and the mayordomo, Sefior Rafael 
de Gangotena, sounded the horn several 
times. We drove off in a pink light, the 
sunrise reflected from a sky filled with 
small clouds. But first we had to stop at 
the Jefe Politico’s house to telephone our 
departure into the jungle. 

Only a specialist can deal with the tele- 
phone here and send words over it. The 
local telefonista got out of bed and turned 
the little crank for a long while. With 
every feature strained he screamed into 
the apparatus, arid then closed his eyes 
and held both earpieces to his head to 
listen. We sat down outside, and after a 
while the man came out exhausted and 
told the mayordomo that the message 
was delivered. 

The telephone wire was with us as we 
went on. The road is wide and well built; 
the roar of water accompanies it to the 
right. This is the loudest river I have ever 
heard; it has the sound of a chorale 
played on tubas augmented by the sound 
of thin old wood breaking, of antique 
furniture being smashed. 

Bridges are crossed, cars pass, the dust 
flies; and suddenly, after crossing three 
well-built bridges, the good part of the 
road comes to an end. Now it becomes 
narrow and hard to drive on, it crosses 
water again on a leaning wooden struc- 
ture, and then it ends completely and 
turns into a mule path. Here is the Rio 
Negro, with a few houses standing to left 
and right. 

The mayordomo put a poncho on a 
rock and we sat and waited here. In the 
river a little below the falls there are 
boulders, put there by design or chance, 
so placed that a man can jump from one 
to another and cross over. I did not think 
that mules and donkeys could do it. They 
came out of the forest on the other side 
after we had waited three hours and had 


stared so long at the water that the falls 
seemed to be standing still. They jumped 
across the river one after another and 
then, wet with spray, they stopped near 
the truck and the rock on which we sat. 
The aroma of their cargo arrived ahead of 
them, a sticky sweet and alcoholic smell. 
Each of the animals carried on a pack- 
saddle two rubber tanks of a distillate 
made from sugar cane. The black sacks 
were sewed into hemp bags and weighed 
about a hundred pounds apiece, one on 
each side of the animal. 

As the animals were freed of their 
burdens they threw themselves on their 
backs and rolled in the road. Then they 
tore at the grass and ate it as quickly as 
they could. They went to drink water; 
and in about two hours, when the cargo 
had all been stowed away, they were sad- 
dled again. Now they carried bags of 
cement, machetes, picks and shovels, and 
crates of stores. My baggage was wrapped 
in oilcloth and tied to the right and left 
side of a donkey, and then the first mule 
turned and started to cross the river. 


On the Edge of the World 


The road swings up like a stairway 
alongside the Pastaza. It is so high up in 
an hour, and so close to the river, that it 
becomes intestinally disturbing—it is as if 
you were riding along the roof of a build- 
ing on a road made of soap, on a sleepy, 
stumbling horse. In this acrobatic under- 
taking there is nothing to do but sit still 
and trust to the four small hoofs. The 
river is so far below that it is no louder 
than water turned on in the next room. 
There comes a moment when the whole 
scene begins to wobble again, when the 
aerial road turns suddenly upward and 
inward, in four decisive turns. The horse 
reaches with his hoofs—and you wish he 
had hands—to get a grip on the muddy 
stairs; he arches his back, pulls upward, 
and you find yourself about five feet away 
from the brink and going inland. 

The horse on which I rode, an unkempt 
pony, folded his front legs as in prayer 
when he went down the mountain. He 
took the curves of his own accord and 
all I had to do was to sit still. The animal 
calculated, he knew exactly how far to 
lean over to the right or the left; it is a 
breakneck descent and at the bottom 
there is mud again. A donkey here costs 
two dollars, a mule three. These cheap, 
bad-looking, unkempt animals, all of 
them ill and many of them with fetlock 
joints, win all your attention, pity and 
admiration. 

We rode into the forest and then it be- 
gan to rain. A lukewarm rain, dancing 
with gnats and mosquitoes; it doubled 
its pace a moment after it had begun and 
came in strings a few inches long. It 
changed the light, and everything became 
warm and moved closer together. 

The water ran down from the sky as if 
a hose were being played on my hat; then 
it ran down over my nose; and after a 
while the inside of the hat got wet, and it 
ran to the shoulders, to the elbows, down 
to the horse and over the saddle. It 
weighed everything down and it was 
noisy. I wiped my face and shifted in my 
saddle and a new trickle went down inside 
my collar. The sound of the horses’ hoofs 

~ (Continued on Page 74) 
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was like pumps going, and all around 
water fell in sheets from the trees and 
flowed down over the large leaves. It 
bent strong flowers down until they 
emptied themselves and rose again. The 
saddle leather stopped its twisting noises. 

Toward late afternoon we climbed out 
of the low clouds. We passed some fields of 
sugar cane and for a long stretch the road 
was wide, smooth, and orderly as a park. 
There were waterfalls, and the perfume of 
plants and flowers, and a barefoot Indian 
passed, carrying on his back a large 
woven basket and a live giant anteater 
tied hand and foot. 


The Wings of Death 


In the wet green opening at the end of 
this part of the road stood a few houses, 
not enough to make a village. In front of 
one of the houses were some Indians and 
all the dogs of the settlement. I got off 
my horse and found them praying and 
standing around a chair, on which a child 
was sitting. The child was dressed in 
white, its hair decorated with silver wire 
and tinsel. It was a little girl, and she was 
dead. She must have been dead for a 
week; the face looked as if it had been 
rubbed in gray ashes. To make it sit up 
straight, a piece of the silver wire had been 
wound around the neck and attached to 
the back of the chair; the claylike baby 
hands were folded together and tied with 
a rosary. There were vases of artificial 
roses, two candlesticks, and paper wings 
attached to the white dress. The dress, 
several sizes too large, was covered with 
lace and embroidery. The mayordomo 
explained it to me: The child, who is now 
an angel up in heaven, is kept as long as 
possible and carried about in processions 
from house to house. Then the child is 
finally placed in its coffin, with the words, 
“‘adiés, mamacita’” on the lid. The parents 
and relatives seemed completely happy 
with this arrangement. There was little 
wailing. 

The knotted telephone wire that had 
followed us all the way made a turn here, 
and there was a river to ford, and it be- 
came evening suddenly, without sunset. 
We rode on; a brace of small green par- 
rots balanced themselves on the telephone 
wire; there was a new forest and beyond 
this a bridge made of logs. 

Beyond these logs was a way station, 
a hut called the Hacienda Mascota, 
where we were to stay overnight. It 
stands in a large fenced field which serves 
as a pasture for the animals, who must 
feed themselves during the night. Inside 
is a room for the master when he travels, 
a bed covered with mosquito netting, a 
clean pillow and sheets and a blanket, a 
gun, and a locker with a strong iron pad- 
lock to which I had a key. In the locker 
was a can of sardines, a candle, ammuni- 
tion for the gun, and a box of soggy 
saltines full of ants. I gave the sardines 
to Aurelio, who took them to the cook to 
open the can. 

Meanwhile the cargo had been stowed 
away under the porch, and the mule 
drivers had gone to the open-air kitchen 
and brewed their yellow soup in a large 
pot—the national dish called Jlocro— 
corn soup with potatoes, eggs and red 
pepper. The arrieros sat in a long line 





around the porch; they fell asleep leaning 
against one another and against the 
house. In their ponchos, with their long, 
disorderly hair and beards, they might 
have been a tableau of the Apostles op 
Mount Olivet, except all of them looked 
like murderers and stank of alcohol. 


NEXT MORNING I drank some orange juice 
for breakfast at the Hacienda Mascota, 
and waited until the horse was saddled. 
Aurelio had run up to get the oranges 
from an Indian. 

The mule drivers, loading their ani. 
mals, looked more romantic than ever. 
They never wash themselves or comb 
their hair; water does not touch them un- 
less they fall into it or get caught in the 
rain. 

Two soldiers and a prisoner arrived— 
the soldiers in uniform, with guns and 
shoes, tired and disgusted; the prisoner 
with a loose, striped convict suit and bare- 
foot, light and happy. One of the soldiers 
introduced the prisoner as Sefior Hector 
Espinoza. He was a bad and dangerous 
fellow, the guards declared, and had to be 
watched carefully. Among his misdeeds 
was a spectacular escape. He had asked 
the kind warden of the Panéptico in 
Quito to let him attend the baptism of 
his last child and the warden had given 
him permission to go with a guard. The 
prisoner told the guard that he would like 
to buy a little flour to make a cake for the 
celebration, and the guard took him toa 
grocery store, where he asked for a kilo of 
flour. He took the bag without paying 
for it and exploded it in the guard’s face. 
By the time the carabinero could see 
again, the bad man was gone. They 
caught him a year afterward; he was 
sentenced and sent to the penal colony in 
the jungle; and now he was being taken 
back to the C4rcel Municipal in Quito, 
as a witness in the trial of another felon. 

At night they tied him up; in the day- 
time he ran ahead and sang, and the two 
soldiers ran after him. 

The three shared the sardine soup of 
the day before and then went on. 

The day was like the first. The road 
went up and down, the animals swayed 
on bridges and wound their way a day's 
ride farther into the jungle. 


Serpent in Eden 


About five in the afternoon of that 
day, Aurelio came close and pointed up 
into a tree. I had to look long and hard 
in the direction in which he pointed; 90 
protective is the design that I would 
never have seen it myself. Some shiny 
green became a serpent, a sliding mass 
in all the other green of leaves: in the 
light greens, the dark greens, the saw- 
toothed green, and the deceiving shadows 
of palm leaves, a solid, dangerous mass 
of coils, it moved, slid, braced itself as if 
it had invisible arms and legs. The foli- 
age about it trembled; a group of pat- 
rots flew past and then all was still again. 

Late that day I noticed an increase in 
the echoes as the leaves and trees were 
suddenly without shadow, and then 
quickly night set in. It is like turning 
down a lamp. The trees change thelr 
form and take on soft contours, the green 
becomes slate-colored, and within it the 
small red fires of the wild orchids glow 
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and then die. Tree embraces tree, and 
the things that grow downward and up- 
ward lose their ends and beginnings. It is 
all tired and caressing, it hums and chats 
awhile before going to sleep; and then 
new noises, small shrieks, yells and deep 
bass voices take over. It breathes with a 
loud breath and even in the dark you 
feel that it is green here. An air root that 
swings from the branch of a tree comes 
out of the darkness, another one, invisible, 
touches your shoulder farther on, and 
then all at once it is as if you sat in the 
cabinet of a spiritualist, hung about with 
large sheets of black velvet that drink up 
all the light. You sit helpless in a bath of 
night; the saddle below you moves up 
and down, and through it you feel the 
horse, warm and walking, and imagine 
its head and tail and ears, but they are 
not there. 

Aurelio sees and the horse sees. Aurelio 
comes alongside and says, “A tree, 
patrén—watch out in front of you,” and 
then I lie down flat over the saddle and 
there is a tree, a low arch across the road; 
I think I am going to bump into it, but it 
brushes down my back like a moldy sack. 

The horse is drunk with fatigue; he 
makes a false step, stumbles over a root, 
and you almost hear the angels sing; but 
that also passes, and a while later, farther 
on, at a point where we come out of the 
forest, all at once—as if someone had 
thrown a burning coal on the black 
velvet—there is red light, a glowing stove 
hung in the sky; and silhouetted against 
it is the outline of the volcano Sangay. 
The road is visible now, and the scenery 
reminds you of a tropical cabaret in 
which everything is lit by red lanterns; 
and so it continues to a small village with 
a church, a tailor with his Singer sewing 
machine and charcoal pressing iron, a 
small shop and a hotel with a bar. 

Here the jaded animals were dis- 
missed again, to seek their food in the 
dark. The mule drivers had a place to 
sleep somewhere and the mayordomo 
waved to the hotel—it has just “Hotel” 
written on it, no name. The electric light 
here burns from six to nine. A Salesian 
padre was walking up and down with a 
man in riding boots, and the proprietor 
of the hotel received us with many com- 
pliments, I bought a box of saltines and a 
can of sardines, the only available food 
in the store, opened the can myself and 
retired into a quiet corner in back of the 
house to eat them. 


Four’s a Crowd 


Aurelio carried the saddle and bridle 
upstairs, and I asked the Spanish pro- 
Prietor for a room. He said with many 
fine words that he was delighted, and to 
take the room on the right upstairs, in 
which already two caballeros had put their 
belongings. The mayordomo was also 
Put into this room. I asked him next for a 
Washroom, and he ran to a door a few 
feet away, opened it and gave me a 
lamp; outside was a large field with trees 
around. 

“Be not sad, patréncito,” said. Aurelio; 
Fp aust accustom yourself to this com- 

I drank some whisky and walked up 
and down, and Aurelio walked a few feet 
in back of me; and then the electric light 





was turned off in the street, and we de- 
cided to go to bed. 

Upstairs we found the two caballeros 
asleep in one bed, and the mayordomo 
and I were to take the other. “I like to 
sleep near the wall,” said the mayordomo. 
The bed was an arrangement of boards 
with a thin, beaten and filthy mattress 
over them. The snoring cabelleros had 
covered themselves with blankets; a 
smoking petroleum lamp.stood on a box, 
and the windows were without screens. 
Sefior Rafael de Gangotena closed the 
shutters, and when I asked him why, he 
drew his finger across his throat and told 
me that across the river was the penal 
colony and that sometimes the convicts 
escaped and murdered travelers. 

He then barred the door with the 
chair, put his revolver next to his head, 
spat out of the bed in a curve onto 
the floor, turned over and went to sleep. 
Immediately the air in the room was like 
that of a crowded saloon; a soggy wet 
heat rose from the floor, moved out from 
the bed and the walls, and came down 
from the ceiling. 


Swiss Manners 


The walls of the room were papered, 
and after having quietly opened a win- 
dow, I took the lamp and sat down on a 
box to read. The walls were papered with 
copies of the Schweizer Hausfrau. The first 
article that I came to was one of a series 
on good manners. The author seemed to 
be troubled in that installment by the 
problem of what to do with a lighted 
cigar. “‘What to do on meeting a lady” — 
the article began—‘“‘while walking along 
the sfreet: 

“When one carries an umbrella in one 
hand, has a hat on one’s head and a 
lighted cigar in one’s mouth, and meets a 
lady, one naturally takes the lighted cigar 
into the right hand, moves the umbrella 
up over the arm, then takes the cigar and 
puts it into the hand that holds the um- 
brella, thus leaving the right hand free to 
remove the hat. One can also stop and 
say a few friendly words to the lady. 
Under no circumstances does one leave 
the cigar in one’s mouth while talking to 
the lady, even while removing the hat. 
Of course no one will be so rude as to 
come for a visit to a lady with a lighted 
cigar in his mouth.” 

An exchange of letters and several per- 
sonal notices followed this useful advice. 

“On account of death, for sale: 3 bird 
cages, 1 apparatus for perspiring in bed 
(ein Bettschwitz Apparat), a leather sofa in 
good condition, and twelve easy lessons 
in French.” 

The last article in this group was 
a melancholy announcement by Herr 
Lehrer Kaui in Briiggen, near St. Gallen, 
who offered to educate unruly boys and 
guaranteed success. 

When I looked away from the last line, 
I saw a swarm of insects sitting around 
me. They came in through the open win- 
dow and flew into the lamp. I closed the 
window again and killed the mosquitoes 
and beetles; the dead bugs lay on the 
table and the chair and on the floor. And 
then I fell asleep. THE END 
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Branch McCracken can still sink ’em from the free-throw line, but 


says don’t judge a player solely by the points he puts through the hoop. 


Basketball 
from the Inside 


A noted coach tells how to spot 


what really happens on the court 


by BRANCH McCRACKEN 
Basketball Coach, Indiana University 


with Robert A. Cook 


¥ INDIANA BASKETBALL TEAM had just 
M upset the famed Illinois Whiz Kids, 
41-36. And that despite the experts, who 
insisted Illinois had the greatest college 
team of all time, led by unstoppable 
Andy Phillip. 
The defeat was the first of the 1941-42 
season for Coach Doug Mills’ five, which 
eventually captured two consecutive Big 


Ten championships. It was a thrilling 
game all the way and we were proud of 
ourselves. 

As we left the dressing room we were 
mobbed by the fans. Then it happened, 
as it invariably does. In the midst of the 
celebration a student drew me aside and 
asked one of those foolish questions that 
always throw me. 

“Your boys were great tonight, coach,” 
he yelled above the noise. “But, tell me; 
what was the matter with Ed Denton?” 

Big Ed was a center we had converted 
into a guard for the sole purpose of har- 
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nesting Andy Phillip. He was the man of 
the hour so far as I was concerned. To 
thisday he is the only player I know who 
held Handy Andy scoreless from the field. 
Statistics revealed Denton had captured 
twenty rebounds off the Illinois back- 
board. And, as basketball is roughly about 
75 per cent rebounding these days, you 
can see how important he was to us. 

The five points Denton had scored 
were below his normal offensive stand- 
ard. And that was the only barometer by 
which the unappreciative fan had meas- 
ured Denton’s performance. 


The Story Behind a Victory 


This incident is repeated in some form 
every time two basketball teams clash. 
Certain players are berated because of 
their failure to score a wholesale number 
of points. 

The clever maneuvering of the play- 
maker, his screening, starts and stops, 
pivots, faking and feinting of his eyes, 
body, head, feet and hips to throw the 
defensive opponent off balance, his foot- 
work that releases a teammate for an easy 
setup shot, are not appreciated by the 
average spectator. 

Basketball, one of the few games truly 
of American inspiration, has become a 
major spectator sport. Almost everybody 
has played it at one time or another; girls 
have their teams. There are high schools 
and small colleges throughout the coun- 
try whose games attract thousands each 
week. 

If you are traveling through almost 
any large city during the winter 
you can attend top-flight college games. 
That’s particularly true in cities where 
double-headers match rivals in colorful 


“Keep your eye on the ball,” 


intersectional contests. It’s a game worth 
knowing about. 

How can the average fan develop a 
greater appreciation for basketball? What 
must he know and watch for in order to 
get the full impact of the action taking 
place over the 4500 square feet of the 
basketball court? 

One question always comes first with 
inquiring. spectators: “Are there times 
when I should take my eyes away from 
the ball and the player who has posses- 
sion of it?” 

Yes. If you watch the ball at all times 
you will miss a great portion of the real 
action and finesse of the game. I won’t say 
exactly what portion, but some coaches 
say that 90 per cent of the action takes 
place away from the ball. On jump balls, 
out-of-bounds plays around the basket, 
the maneuvering of players to free them- 
selves—these are some of the moments 
when you should watch the players and 
not concentrate on the ball. 

Dr. Forrest (Phog) Allen, the basket- 
ball coaching oracle of Kansas, once 
discussed with me what the spectator 
should do to increase his enjoyment of 
the game. 


How to Enjoy the Game 


‘First I would say that the individual 
spectator watches the ball too much,” he 
told me. “‘To enjoy the finer points of the 
game, he should watch the pattern of 
play both on offense and defense.” 

The fan should also know the rules and 
the officials’ signals, learn the line-ups for 
the different types of offenses and de- 
fenses, and keep an eye on the playmaker 
and rebound specialists. 

And for added enjoyment you might 





may be good advice for golfers, but not 


for basketball spectators, says the coach. Watch defensive players too. 
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This is an all-year, all- 
weather, all paved route 
with minimum of traf- 
fic-delaying factors. It 
avoids large cities and 
their traffic congestions. 
It follows the Coast 
through one of the most 
interesting, picturesque 
and historic sections of 
the United States. 


The ferry trip across 
Chesapeake Bay from 
Cape Charles to Little 
Creek gives one a rest 
and time for an enjoy- 
able meal. A _ further 
important feature is the 
number of excellent 
hotels on the route, listed 
on a panel of the free 
map folder. 
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» $ki equipment, men’s ski clothes, 
_ women’s ski clothes designed 

_ by Picard of Sun Valley who 

helped us plan the entire shop. 

Clothes as well as equipment 

are authentic and correct 

and all are assembled for your 

convenience in our all-in-one 

. Ski Shop on the 7th Floor 


White Stag ski suit: water-repellent 
cotton jacket, natural with navy 


wool knit inserts. 14 to 20. 17.95 
Patrol blue ski pants of Forst- 
-mann’s waterproof wool rwill. 
Sizes 12 to 20. 28.50 
_ Skis from 8,99 co 39.98 

Ski poles, 3.99 to 8.99 


LEXINGTON aot 59th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 





Watch the backboard play. Basketball is about 75 per cent re- 
bounding today. The player who recovers rebounds is a valuable player. 


direct an occasional glance at the 
coaches. We mean to retain our dignity 
and composure, but it’s awfully hard at 
times when our boys are meeting a rival 
of long standing. You’ll be entertained, 
but don’t concentrate too long on us, be- 
cause, after all, you’ve paid to see a 
basketball game. 

Let’s return to the more tangible sug- 
gestions. Know the rules. Many specta- 
tors missed a lot of fine strategy in the 
finals of the 1945 Eastern NCAA tourna- 
ment, when Ohio State led New York 
University by ten points in the final min- 
utes of the game. 

Most fans figured the Buckeyes had 
clinched the title and paid no attention 
to the steady stream of reserves Coach 
Howard Cann, of NYU, was sending into 
the game. But the New Yorkers began to 
hit the basket and sped ahead for a last- 
second upset victory. 

The average spectator was thrilled by 
the exciting game, but he missed the 
story behind the contest, the how and 
why of the NYU victory. Granted, it was 
achieved by some excellent shooting. 
But this is the part only a few actually 
caught. 


No Wholesale Substitutions 


Every time Cann ran in a substitute he 
automatically stoppea the clock and 
saved vital seconds. The Buckeyes re- 
acted as Cann hoped they would, by be- 
coming rattled and confused at all the 
interruptions. They began firing reck- 
lessly instead of freezing the ball. 

One group, however, was well aware 
of Cann’s strategy. The National Rules 
Committee later forbade wholesale sub- 
stitutions in the last five minutes. 

Another reason why the spectator 


should have a working knowledge of the 
regulations is to keep abreast of the fouls 
If he knows the rules he will realize why 
the fouled player on different occasions 
gets one shot or two, or why the offended 
team often elects to take the ball out d 
bounds instead of trying for one point 
Every basketball fan who has a genuix 
desire to understand the game should 
buy a copy of the official National Cal. 
legiate Athletic Association Basketbal 
Guide at the start of each season. 


Patterns of Play 


Understanding patterns of offense and 
defense is important. There is an of 
saying in sports that no one watches the 
defense except the officials, the coaches, 
and relatives. There are three generd 
types of defense in modern basketball 
the” zone, man-to-man, and_ switching 
man-to-man. 

The zone defense requires each playt 
on the defending team to be responsible 
for a certain section of the court. Whe 
an opponent enters a player’s particula 
zone the player is responsible for tht 
man until he leaves the zone. With tht 
type of defense, teams play the ball and 
not the man. 

There are several variations of thez00 
defense, but the principle is the sam 
The alignment of defending playes® 
usually three men in the back court and 
two up front; the reverse of this patter 
or two men forward, one back and 0 
still deeper in the back court. 

In the man-to-man defense one play 
is assigned to oppose a member of the 
rival team at all times. The defending 
player is totally responsible for his P* 
sonal opponent. The defender’s gene™ 


usefulness to his team is measured by *§ 
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y to thwart his opponent’s scoring 
own maneuvering on the offense 
ak teammates loose for setup shots. 
is also a switching man-to-man 
where opponents are traded or 
sd each time they cross in front of 
sfensive players. If you are close 
hh to the playing floor you will hear 

ensive players calling “‘switch” or 
&” every time the exchange takes 


topping the Jayhawkers 


| Indiana we often combine the 
g man-to-man with what we call 
ing defense.” Instead of retreat- 
9 the back court to await the attack, 
our opponents far down in the 
court, playing for an intercep- 
ad a lightning break for the basket. 
this rushing pays dividends, al- 
gh many teams refuse to allow the 
fe to upset their game. 
efense won a National Collegiate title 
is at Kansas City in 1940. Our op- 
gnents in the finals were the University 
Kansas Jayhawkers. Kansas had elim- 
d Colorado and Southern California. 
Mh victories were upsets because the 
two beaten teams failed to pick up the 
Kansas offense sopn enough. They let the 
Jayhawkers get almost to the foul ring be- 
fore checking them and Phog Allen’s boys 
had plenty of set shots from the field. 
The night before our game with the 
Jayhawkers, Sam Barry, of Southern 
California, and Everett Dean, of Stan- 
ford, dropped into my hotel room for a 
chat. 
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One of them asked me what kind of 
defense I planned to use. 

“The shifting man-to-man,” I said. 

“Have you had the Jayhawkers 
scouted, Mac?” Barry asked. 

I shook my head. 

“Then take a tip from a guy who knows 
and use a pressing all-floor defense,” he 
advised. 

Dean, who had coached me at Indiana, 
backed up the advice. So we pressed 
Kansas the second the ball changed 
hands. It took stamina and condition. 
It meant high-speed play for forty min- 
utes. But it wrecked Kansas’ set shots and 
let us play our fireball game. We won, 
60-42. 

Turning to offense, you will notice 
that a majority of teams today use the so- 
called fast break. 

The main purpose of this quick-open- 
ing, running game is to get the ball 
through to the basket before the defense 
has time to organize. Contrary to popu- 
lar opinion, the fastest teams in the coun- 
try are not composed of a collection of 
ten-second men. The secret is in know- 
ing when to break for the basket. 


Easy Does It 


Some of the more patient coaches still 
rely on the slow, deliberate style of of- 
fense. In that style the pivot man be- 
comes the key figure in the round-robin 
passing system that goes on and on in 
seemingly perpetual motion until one 
player is free for a shot or can provide a 
teammate with a carefully aimed shot 
behind his screening protection. 


An easy setup shot often succeeds only because of a teammate’s 
maneuvering, screening and feinting to throw the defense off balance. 
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New..Ali-Leather 


CLUB SEPARATOR Golf Bag 
hy Gihon 


For the man who wants a golfer’s 
golf bag you couldn’t give a more 
welcome gift than this all-leather club 
separator bag by Gihon. Actually it’s 
three bags in one —yet no heavier 
than other bags of equal size. Three 
clever compartments minimize tangl- 
ing of club grips. Selection and with- 
drawal of clubs is quick and easy. 


It's made of the finest top grain 
leather. It has shoe; ball and sweater 
pockets with zipper fasteners. Con- 
venient zipper hood, studded bottom 
and keystone ring top with steel stays. 
Here’s a bag that’s bound to score 
high with any golfer. See the Club 
Separator Bag* at leading depart- 
ment, sports goods and luggage stores. 





Approx. price—all leather $60 and up. 


*Exclusive Gihon Patent 
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Gliding smoothly, arm in arm. . . skimming 
gracefully over the ice. Light as air—free as 
the breeze—on wings of tempered steel— 
That’s skating on JOHNSONS. 

Curve, turn—slow, then swift . . . you’re in 
time with the rhythm, in tune with the wind, on 
those beautifully balanced JoHNsons blades. 

Whether your choice is the superb sport of 
figure skating—the sparkling fun of racing— 
the es start and stop of hockey—or 
just skating for sheer pleasure . . . NESTOR 
JOHNSON craftsmen have expertly designed a 
special skate to fit every type of skating. 

JOHNSONS are precision balanced—expertly 
styled—stay sharp longer, because r aatond 
made of special tool steel, diamond-tested 
for hardness. 

That’s why men and women, boys and girls 
—amateurs and pro- 
fessionals alike—find 
it’s more fun to skate 
on JOHNSONS! 

For a gift that 
thrills—a gift of 
health and laughter, 
give JOHNSONS—the 
choice of those who 
know the best! 


For Young Children, 
choose 
JUNIOR JOHNSONS 
—especially scaled 
to children’s needs. 


NESTOR JOHNSON pleasure 
skate for women and girls. 
Low balance, easy skating. 


OH NSONS) 


FIGURE SKATING 


JOHNSONS Center-Poise 
design for perfect bal- 
ance. They make figure 
skating easier! 


< _ 


SKATING FOR FUN 
For hockey, or for pleas- 
ure skating, you'll have 
more fun on JOHNSONS. 


SPEED SKATING 


Zip ahead of the crowd 
in any race on JOHNSONS. 
They’re streamlined! 


NESTOR JOHNSON MFG. CO., 1900 N. Springfield Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


U. S. Pat. Off. 


Look for the full name NESTOR JOHNSON on every pair 


" 
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The spectator should know the three general types of defense used: 
(1) the zone, (2) the man-to-man, and (3) the.switching man-to-man. 


I remember one of those slow, deliber- 
ate, fancy-passing offenses we ran into 
several years ago while playing in the East. 

My boys looked at it rather quizzi- 
cally all through the first half, and when 
we went into the dressing room our cap- 
tain came up with a puzzled look on 
his face. 

“Coach,” he asked ruefully, “do you 
see any way we can break up that re- 
volving formation?” 

“Why worry about it?” I told him. 
**They’re not scoring with it.” 

We ended the discussion when one of 
our squad piped up: “It’s kinda pretty, 
though, don’t you think, coach?” 

Then there is the dead-shot type of of- 
fense such as was displayed quite a few 
years back by a great high-school team in 
little Carr Creek, Kentucky. 

The school had no gymnasium so the 
boys practiced on an outdoor court. They 
won the Kentucky state championship 


and went to Chicago to participate in 
the National Scholastic tournament. In 
the opening game, the Carr Creek play- 
ers dropped nine straight shots in the 
first minute of play and the opposition 
took time out. 

The astonished referee wandered over 
to the Carr Creek huddle. 

“You boys are really hot tonight,” he 
said. “I notice that when any of your 
players takes aim none of you even follows 
in. How come?” 


A Sport Grows Up 


One of the players looked at the referee 
and stuck a finger in his mouth. Then he 
held it up and smiled. “Shucks, mister, 
there ain’t no wind in here,” he said. 

And the team went on to win the title. 

Here’s another tip for greater enjoy- 
ment of a game. Sit high. 

I know you are lucky to have a seat 
anyplace inside a basketball gym thes 





Not collegians, but girl cheerleaders for an aircraft-factory team. 
Basketball, one of America’s few native games, has come a long way. 
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days, because the sport draws so many 


“Wpectators. In the Big Nine alone, nearly 


ery attendance record tumbled in 1946, 


— with the second-division clubs, and 


Gnore would have fallen had the field- 
Tpouses been larger. 

Dowa’s dethroned champions drew 
more fans for a home game with Min- 
Hesota than attended the football game 
between the schools several months be- 
fore. The Northwestern-Ohio State game 
at Chicago Stadium, one half of a double- 
header, attracted nearly 24,000. Basket- 
pall has come along with great strides. 
Soget your tickets early and sit high up 


' where you can better watch the unfold- 


ing patterns of offense and defense. 

» And, when you buy your program, 
don't sit on it. Study it. Know the 
physical qualifications of the players. 
Know their positions and specialties. I 
won't suggest that you use the back of 
your program for a box score. Many of 
our bleacher veterans do, but I’m afraid 
the average spectator would meet the 
game fate suffered by the young’ jour- 
nalist who came to our campus several 
years ago to cover his first Indiana- 
Purdue game. 


A Reporter’s Blind Spot 


The All-Hoosier games are always a 
whirl of activity and the cub was attempt- 
ing to keep the usual run of statistics in 
addition to the number of rebounds 
gathered by each player. The teams were 
averaging about three points a minute 
between them, and the writer was having 
trouble getting all the figures into his 
scorebook. 

Midway in the first half, his sports 
@ditor glanced down the press row 
and asked: “How do you like these 
Indiana-Purdue games?” 

Without taking his eyes from his work, 
the youngster answered: “How would I 


know? I haven’t seen any of this one 
yet.” : 

Don’t be disappointed if you can’t fol- 
low all the action, because even the play- 
ers at times are as perplexed as you. In 
one of the Indiana-Michigan games at 
Ann Arbor, a Wolverine player named 
Rae was “‘on”’ and even our best defensive 
men couldn’t stop him. Knowing the 
game was already lost, I turned to one of 
my sophomore reserves in the final few 
minutes. 

“Tom,” I pleaded with him, “get in 
there and keep Rae from scoring any 
more baskets.” 

A confident, cocky look on his face, he 
started for the scorer’s table. Just as he 
got there, he turned around and yelled: 
“Hey, coach, which one is Rae?” 


Saved From the Hoop 


I'd had another experience some years 
before of a player’s failing to appreciate 
the action of the game. The first college 
team I coached, Ball State Teachers 
College, was taking a sound beating one 
night at Muncie, Indiana. The big op- 
posing center was tossing-in points at 
a deadly rate. I tried three different 
men on him, but he kept uncoiling 
his six-foot-five-inch frame and continu- 
ing to score. 

Finally, in desperation I sent in a five- 
foot-ten-inch ball hawk. He was quick on 
the floor and I thought he might rattle 
the big boy. But he failed just as miser- 
ably as the others and when I took him 
out of the game he ran over to the bench 
with relief and gratitude on his face. 

“Gee,” he said breathlessly, “‘I’m sure 
glad you took me out of there.” 

“What do you :nean you’re glad?” I 
asked him. 

“Coach,” he replied, “I thought sure 
he was going to toss me through that 
hoop next!” THE END 








**Fast, isn’t he?” 
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No Wonder He’s Happy.../it’s an 


A/aminum SILVER KING 


The world’s finest bike on the world’s finest morning, spar- 
kling from tip to tip with a jewel-like silvery brilliance. Look 
at the polished aluminum alloy frame, the stainless steel mud- 
guards, the chrome plated accessories—the only bike of its 
kind. Insured, too. See this beauty at leading stores everywhere 


or write for illustrated folder. 


One Year Fire and Theft insur- 
ance Included in Purchase Price 


6501 WEST GRAND AVENUE, DEPT. D-2, CHICAGO 35, U.S.A 


monark 


LVER KING, INC. 








Enjoy a Pacitic Northwest 


OF WASHINGTON, OREGON, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Ite YOU have never visited this far northwest 
International Empire you have a thousand won- 
ders in store. It is an amazing land of towering 
mountains, of cool, evergreen forests, of mighty 
rivers, and of sheltered inland seas. Despite its 
northern latitude, here is a climate so mild that 
golf is played throughout the year—and roses 
bloom in December. And here are endless scenic 


rthwest 1olidaue 


Union, this enchanted land stands on the thres- 
hold of its greatest era of development. Rugged 
and unspoiled, it is, nevertheless, an interna- 
tional territory of rich and fertile farm lands, 
of modern metropolitan cities, of throbbing in- 
dustries, and of colorful, cosmopolitan seaports. 
No red tape is involved in crossing the inter- 
national boundary and the heartiest of welcomes 


wonders all reached by wide, smooth, safe awaits you on both sides of the border. For a new 


highways that make motoring easy and sight- world of varied and fascinating exploration, put 


seeing a delight. the Pacific Northwest—the International Ever- 


Gateway to the Orient, Alaska and the Soviet green Empire—first in your travel plans. 


Wide, smooth, safe high- 
ways make motoring a 
delight in Washington 
State. Shown is four-lane 
highway approaching 
Spokane in the heart of 
the Inland Empire. 


Washingion 
You'll ffhd a warm welcome in fascinating 


Washington State in the heart of the Evergreen Empire. Here you can go from 


sea-level to ski-level in two hours; catch forty-pound salmon in the shadow of 
seaport sky-scrapers; see Grand Coulee Dam, largest handiwork of man; have 
your choice of 1256 fishing lakes and 1451 trout-filled streams; see the vast wheat 
ranches of the Palouse and the Big Bend and the “Apple Basket of America” in 
the Yakima and Wenatchee Valleys. Here also are Mt. Rainier National Park with 
glacial systems greater than Switzerland’s; land-locked Puget Sound, the pleasure- - 
boatsman’s paradise; the San Juan Islands and the inland waters of Hood Canal; : 

Mt. Olympus, the newest National Park set in an unspoiled wilderness; the scenic y 
gorges of the mighty Columbia; the wild, easily-reached fishing and hunting 
country of the Okanogan; and a thousand and one other varied scenic wonders. 


Rainier National Park is a year ‘round 
playground for sports lovers and tem, 
ists. With a glacial system greater 0 
that of the Swiss Alps, Mt. BR f" 
(14,408 ft.) offers some of Amert 
finest ski terrains. Five superb bigra 
ways lead into Rainier National Park 


You'll be astounded by the amazing variety in this unique state where in one day 
you can see colorful seaports and painted deserts. Plan to put up where your fancy 
chooses... at mountain lodge, dude ranch, seaside resort, metropolitan hotel, or 
roadside motel... but be sure to make reservations in advance. 
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For a refreshing holiday, one your family will 
always remember, play and relax in friendly 
Oregon. Here all highways lead to exciting 
vacation adventures. Enjoy 400 miles of 
broad sand beaches and rugged headlands 
along Oregon’s Pacific Ocean highway. Drive 
over smooth highways into mountain ranges, 
including the all-year playground on Mt. 
Hood. See the magnificent Skyline Trail of 
the Cascade mountains; Hell’s Canyon, deep- 
er than the Grand Canyon; awe-inspiring 
Crater Lake; and the marble halls of the 
famous Oregon Caves. Follow a spectacular 
scenic route to the grandeur of the Colum-, 
bia River Gorge, to Bonneville Dam and 
620-foot Multnomah Falls. In this area of 
the Evergreen Empire are forests of tower- 
ing trees; hundreds of dashing streams and 
clear lakes for fishing, boating, swimming; 
bird and big game hunting; colorful Western 
ranches; lush farm and orchard valleys; and 
the geological wonders of Eastern Oregon’s 
open plateaus. Plan your trip to see and en- 
joy all of Oregon—scenic playland in the 
great Pacific Northwest. 








You'll visit picturesque fishing villages — 
thriving cities on beautiful bays—enjoy scenic 
vistas, surf-bathing, swimming, hiking, riding, 
clam digging, agate-hunting, golf, fresh-water 
and deep-sea fishing and countless other adven- 
tures along Oregon’s 400-mile coast highway, 


left: Boiler Bay on Oregon Coast 








Fraser River near the town of Hope 


Cnclish Columbia 


Canada’s Westernmost Province is a colorful, contrasting 
land, spreading from rolling seas to towering mountains... from metropolitan cities and luxurious spas to 
rustic log cabins . . . from wild, unspoiled nature to marvelous, man-made beauty! Include British Columbia 
on your “Evergreen Empire” holiday, whether you seek sporting “‘action’”’ or scenic “relaxation’’. Your 
vacation might take you up the mighty Fraser River, along the historic Cariboo Road; fishing for the 
famous Kamloops trout; through sunny Okanogan fruit lands; over the Big Bend Highway with glaciers 
as neighbors; into the Kootenays and Yoho National Park; or take the Northern Interior route for big 

Eik Falls on northern fish, big game. All this—and so much more—awaits you in friendly, different British Columbia. 
Vancouver Island 


This advertisement is sponsored by the Washington State Department of Conservation and Development, 
Oregon State Highway Commission and the British Columbia Government Travel Bureau. 
Another side of British Columbia's holiday SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESSESSSSHS SSS SESSSTESSS SASS SESSES ESSE SHESERESSEEEEHSC REESE ESSER ERE EEeEAeeeeeeeEEe 


* PACIFIC NORTHWEST, ASSOCIATED . 
nature takes you by water...om luxurious 9.0. 700, t amportation Building 
cruises up the inner passage through pictur- Siete Capitol, Olympia, Washington 


esque fjords to industrial towns and Indian Please send me FREE illustrated literature about the Pacific Northwest 
villages—to the wild beauties of Vancouver of Oregon, Washington and British Columbia, Canada, 

Island, including Elk Falls, Mount Arrowsmith, 

Forbidden Plateau. On the south end of the 

island you will see Victoria with its rose 

gardens, and so-English shopping districts. 
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CHAMPION | 
The Dependable Spark Flug 
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Besides serving 64 cities in 23 states, Eastern Air Lines planes 
will fly to Puerto Rico and Mexico. The famous Mexico 
City pleze and Cathedral are shown in the illustration. 
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To help maintain its high standard of service, Eastern Air Lines, like 
the majority of others, specifies dependable Champion Spark Plugs 
for the planes of “The Great Silver Fleet.” Such testimony in favor 


of Champions is powerful evidence they make every engine a 4° DEMAND CHAMPIONS 
ene 
more dependable and better performing engine. 


FOR YOUR CAR 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Every winter, Nature turns to geometry and blankets the earth with millions of snowflakes, each a different, perfect hexagonal pattern. 


Mis bd, 


by DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE 


~ 


Vv THE SKIES ARE LOWEST, when the gray 
clouds hang heavy with a great stillness and 
the winter locked world lies waiting for some re- 
prieve from despair, then falls the miracle of 
mow. It falls like a blessing, softly, silently, mak- 
ing a white beauty where outlines were bleak and 
colors were dun. As it veils the stone and smut of 
the cities, or draws its gentle blanket over fences 
and frozen ruts in the country byways, we too 
know its softening influence; men go walking 
with faces uplifted to feel that feathery cold 
touch. 

The air is filled with a numberless white- 
ness. Some purity is abroad that is not of this 
earth. And if you pause and examine some of 
those first, great flakes lying unmelted on your 
toat sleeve, you will see the most delicate and 
fleeting perfection that Nature ever creates. 

For it is in such an hour, when clouds are low, 
humidity is great, and the air is still, that the 
finest of snowflakes are formed and reach us in 
their most flawless perfection. 

Most of the snow in the world never descends 
tous. Vast quantities of it are created in lofty 
clouds even in warm latitudes, but it melts as it 
falls through the warmer air, and reaches us as 
rain. In the icy north, of course, snow is a fre- 
quent visitant, but in that dry and frosty air it 
does not attain the marvelous gemlike size and 
pattern you find in a damp snowstorm in a 





milder climate, but whirls along in tiny icy pel- 
lets driven by ,whiplike winds. 

So it is in our temperate climate that win- 
ter makes its finest display. One snowstorm, 
and the sad and bad old world we know so well 
has turned a new page. All is fair and new and 
pure, waiting to be inscribed. The least step of a 
sparrow may be noted there, and the footprints 
of the deer mice, with the dragging tail mark be- 
tween; you can see the very leap of a cottontail in 
the spacing of his pad prints on the white sheet. 

Now all our trees come into new unearthly 
bloom; old scars are hidden, and cleanliness lies 


Jike healing over all. That it is transient makes it 


no less dear. It will grow old and gray and tire- 
some, like man himself. -But the first snowstorm, 
even more, the first flakes of that first snow, are 
perfect as only the newborn are perfect, and 
bring with them that same innocent air of being 
messengers from heaven. 


Patterns in White 


A snowflake, of course, is simply the water 
vapor in the air crystallized into a geometrical 
shape. Simply, I say—yet the bewildering multi- 
plicity of forms which a snowflake may take is 
beyond the power of the most accomplished 
worker in metal or wood or stone. 

Hundreds and hundreds of patterns have been 
recorded, endlessly varying in detail. But every 
one is built upon the same principle, the hexagonal 
or six-faced crystal, and every last complexity 
of its design may be divided by six or three. 
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The reason for this is fundamental. Water, as 
we learned in school, is composed of two gases— 
hydrogen and oxygen—in the proportion of two 
parts hydrogen to one part oxygen; its nuclear 
atoms are so arranged as to produce each crystal- 
line structure on a triangular basis. Nothing in 
nature is lovelier, and nothing in art has been 
more enduring, than this simple plan, with the 
connotation of holiness which the trinity brings 
to the mirid of man. 


Beauty Made in Heaven 


And snowflakes, of all things, are most truly 
made in heaven. They crystallize while floating 
about in the air, so that the atoms and molecules, 
which are the building blocks of all things, have a 
unique freedom in which to arrange themselves. 
As they descend through varying strata of mois- 
ture and temperature and air current, they grow 
and change and take on variety, until their intri- 
cate elaboration surpasses anything that comes 
from the fingers of the most skilled lacemaker of 
Europe. 

What a fairylike business the study of snow- 
flakes would seem! Yet it is a respected science, 
with a long history. Away back in 1555, Olaus 
Magnus, the brother of the Archbishop of Upp- 
sala, published in Rome a book about natural 
curiosities. That book contains what seems to 
be the first published drawing of a snowflake. It 
is a crude woodcut, and but for the legend be- 
neath it might be mistaken for some other of 
Olaus’ collection of curiosa. But it reminds us, 
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at least, how long men have looked up and won- 
dered at this gift from the skies. 

In 1820 the arctic explorer, William Scoresby, 
recorded in a superb collection of drawings a 
variety of flake patterns. But drawing is a slow 
and inexact method of reproducing their passing 
wonder. 

It has remained for the modern method of 
microscopic photography to catch this accu- 
rately, and one enthusiast in particular, W. A. 
Bentley of Vermont, has spent a lifetime in pur- 
suit of the snowflake. Even the X-ray has been 
turned upon it, to learn the last secrets of its 
structure. 

For most of us it is enough to take the snow- 
flake for its sheer delight, or, if you want to 
dig philosophy out of it, for testimony that in 
nature, at least, there is sound organization down 
to the last and most delicate detail. 


Two Moods of Nature 


When the clouds have emptied their bag of 
goose-feather whiteness, it is the wind that takes 
a hand at making over the world. 

Never was stuff so malleable as snow, so easy 

and quick to work, and never was artist so free as 
the wind: 
* Now over the last year’s nest is cocked a 
peaked new roof, now every fence post is capped, 
and the baldest ditch is softened to a slope like 
the flank of some great crouching beast. 

The very currents of the wind, that helped to 
shape the flake, are written, with the tracks of 
wild life, on the fields of white. And tomorrow, 
if the wind blows all night long and more snow 
falls, the careless sculptor will have shaped the 
world all over again. 

Snow, in this soft blanket form, is a kindly 
thing. Cold as it is, it forms a shelter for little 


Vermont streams, edged in snow, sparkle with a new winter beauty. 


Your home can frame a fine December picture, 
a snow scene through an icicle-fronted window. 


creatures crouching in its lee; it conserves earth’s 
banked warmth, and thus protects plant life as 
well. 

The winter form of rainfall, it provides 
drink for birds and animals, and is a store, in- 
deed, of water for future irrigation, when thaws 
unlock it. 

But snow is a force, as well, and all that soft 
and comfortable kindliness can turn suddenly to 
cruel power. { 

Let it freeze in a hard crust, and groundlings 
like quail and mice and partridge may be im- 
prisoned under it and starve to death. Or let 
rain turn that snow upon the boughs to ice, and 
the grandest old limbs may crack and break 
beneath the strain. Or sudden thaw after great 


snowfall can end in disastrous flood. 
— 


aS 


But these are what insurance policies care. 
fully call “‘an act of God.” More certain are the 
joys of winter, the sparkle and the crunch of snow 
beneath the heel, the tingle at the bottom of one’s 
lungs and the sense of blood running warmer for 
the cold of air. 

Now skiers find their wings again; now op 
the front lawn rises that art form surely older 
than the Parthenon—the snow man, complete 
with pipe and lumps of coal for eyes. Now 
winter berries stand out red against the white, 
and birds are plain to see, and sunrise or sun. 
down glow rose-colored, with shadows that 
are purple-blue. The feeding tray, these days, 
shows us who are our true friends—cardinal and 
jay, and chickadee, who, by his upside-down 
hilarity, demonstrates that he loves winter best 
of all. 

Nights are deeply silent, unless the owl goes 
hunting. Days have a bite like that you'll get 
when you set your teeth in a winy apple. The sun 
is welcome as at no other time, and finds a million 
diamonds to dance on, and at night the stars step 
forth with a grandeur and brilliance unknown to 
summer’s skies. 


The Harbinger of Spring 


The first of winter comes to us as welcome as 
the first of spring, all fresh and full of sparkle. In- 
deed it is spring that it is hiding underneath that 
coverlet of snow. 

Next year’s bloom, the waterfalls that will 
refresh parched August, all our eagerness for 
April, are to be fed by these first snowflakes 
twirling down, gathering, crowding, whitening 
the gray sky, filling our eyes and mind with the 
sense of a marvelous richness. THE END 

For bibliography on snowflakes, turn to Facts for 
Holidays, page 150. 


Snow softens the outlines of gaunt hills and coats the roof of a snug log shelter. 
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wilakes When the California countryside is covered, snow preserves a sharply etched record of men and animals that have passed over its surface. 
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Winter immobilizes this old New England mill. The stream is frozen, the mill wheel ca d with ice, the whole scene snow and serenity. 


shelter. 











A heavy snowfall bends the boughs of evergreens in Colorado, making new tree shapes of its own for winter’s wondrous panorama. 
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In the ski country of the New Hampshire hills, snow 


White birches and sunlight and snow are made for one another. These straight sentinels stand watch over a winter landscape in New York. 
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Put yourself in these boots . . . 
for a new kind of vacation thrill 
in ‘ 





VALLEY OF 
THE SUN 





LIKE YOUR COMFORT TOO? 


If you like to loaf luxuriously, Arizona’s Valley of 
the Sun is.the place for you. Both resorts and guest 
ranches are keyed to your own discriminating tastes. 
Some of the world’s finest resorts are here. Of course, 
there are opportunities galore to enjoy your favorite 
summer sports of swimming, golf, tennis. 







2 
cont Set. 


ARE YOU AN ADVENTURER AT HEART? 


Come to the Arizona desert, where skies are wide and sunny and all out- 
doors lures you with its strange beauty. There’s so much to do and see! 
Swing into a western saddle and follow colorful trails that wind among 
iant cacti. Explore ancient ruins or present-day Indian reservations. 
Glimb a mountain for a breath-taking view of this Valley of the Sun, a 
hundred-mile-long garden where desert gold blends with the lush tropic 
= of palms and citrus groves. Go after big game in nearby pine 
orests. Rediscover the Grand Canyon or picturesque Nogales in Mexico. 
(By air, they're each scarcely more than an hour away.) 
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SUNSHINE? You'll find more of it here than in 


any other state, for the Valley of the Sunis in the 
maximum sunshine belt of America. Its clear, pure air 
has a zestfully invigorating quality! 


Accommodations are in demand—secure reservations in advance. 
For illustrated literature, send 35¢ to the 


Valley, of the Sun Club 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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Acapulco from the air is a punctuation mark between blue sky and green water. Protecting land arms curve gently around a bay. 


Acapulco at Christmas 


Far from snows, sleighs and jingle bells, 
Mexico has her own holiday spirit 


by HUDSON STRODE 


HERE are certain places in the world 
that cry out to be visited, sometimes 
even against their will—towns like Taor- 
mina in Sicily, Kairouan in Tunisia, and 
Arequipa in Peru. Acapulco on Mexico’s 
Pacific Coast is one of those compelling 
Places. I found myself going there for 
Christmas on a sudden invitation to motor 
with an Italian friend called Jim, his 
Swiss-English fiancée named André, and 
Max, her sixteen-year-old Mexican son 
by her divorced husband. The party of 
assorted nationals proved harmonious. 
To get to Acapulco from Mexico City 
by car, we had crossed thirteen mountain 


ridges of savage beauty. But the approach 
by airplane perhaps does the town, more 
justice than that by the motor highway. 
From the air you see it all at once—an ex- 
quisite fantasy in miniature, set in liquid 
sapphire. From the road Acapulco unfolds 
in foam-flecked beaches, in green hills, in 
pastel daubs of stuccowalls, in juttingrocks 
and fearsome precipices, in tile roofs, with 
grasses idling in the breeze, in white and 
pea-green sails, in spiraling ribbons of 
roads, in wharves and piers with drying 
nets like spider webs in silver-giit. It is a 
labyrinth of steps and stairs with tangles 
of coral vines and tidal waves of bougain- 
villaea. Except for rims of beach and a 
grassy flat just large enough for a landing 
field, Acapulco is all up and down. Here 


the earth upheaved to form a haphazard 
but tightly landlocked harbor. Some of it 
spread out in the shape of a bird’s wing. 
There it circled gently like the curve of 
the new moon to make a white-gold 
bathing beach. The topography of Aca- 
pulco is the most exciting of any western 
port from Alaska to the tip of Chile. 

From the simple plaza with its undis- 
tinguished church radiate the streets of 
the humble every-day-of-the-year folk. 
The heights above the ocean and the 
edges about the bay had been taken by 
the well-to-do for their seasonal villas. 
Spread out on different levels the man- 
built town climbs and twists and winds. 
Villas like varicolored stair steps ascend 
the hills. Some houses seem to crouch in 
pockets between boulders. Others defy 
gravity and tempt destruction by hang- 
ing over a precipice. 

Out in the blue bay the fishing smacks 
of those who catch fish to live mingle 


neighborly with the pleasure yachts of 
those who fish for sport. Over the still 
lagoons pass the shadows of the red-and- 
silver passenger planes on four-a- 
day schedules. And at any unpremed- 


On uninhabited White Friars and 
Morro Rocks, thousands of macaws. 
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Christmas at Acapulco is a tropical holiday. There is no snow, but many 
snow-white beaches; no green pine trees, but many beautiful green palms. 


Children flock to the protected beaches. For 
surfing, Pie de la Questa Beach is a favorite. 


itated hour the shadows of flamingos glide 
just as these of their ancestors did a 
thousand years ago. 


From Slumber to Society 


Near where the yacht club pier now 
stands, silver from Mexican mines was 
loaded on boats for Manila and Hong 
Kong in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Fabrics and spices and porce- 
lains from the East were unloatied to grace 
the viceregal houses of Spanish officials 
and the haciendas of Creole landlords. 

There where the modernistic Hotel 
La Marina stands at the corner of the 
plaza, muleteers of the caravans guzzled 
and diced between trips. After Mexican 
independence, the traffic from the East 
ceased. There was little intercourse with 
Mexico City. The royal highway fell into 
disrepair. 

Today Acapulco is like a town that 
has been awakened from a century-long 
siesta. A dozen years ago there was 
scarcely a tourist. Only yesterday did 
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ex-President Cardenas complete the auto- 
mobile highway. Now distance has been 
telescoped. The weeks by mule pack have 
been rubbed out. Eight hours by expert 
driving from Mexico City or one and a 
half by plane. 

Since Acapulco has been rediscovered 
it has already superseded many favorite 
resort towns. Some of the international 
set that flocked to Cannes and Antibes 
began drifting to Acapulco in 1939, add- 
ing a dash of ultrasophistication to the 
remarkable ingredients that make the 
atmosphere of the little seaport. The 
breath of society gossip permeates the 
hour of the apéritif. 

When we arrived in the afternoon of 
Christmas Eve we drove straight to 
La Riviera Hotel on a hill overlooking 
the bay. It was a charming layout, 
mostly roof garden and terrace, and 
each room was a cottage with bath and 
private veranda. Along with tea we took 


Photographs by Helene Fischer 


A coconut makes a pleasant drink. All that is 
needed is a sharp machete to chop off the end. 


Members of the smart set who formerly wintered on the Mediterranean 
now stay in this hemisphere. Betty Ann owns a socially popular souvenir shop. 





a quinine capsule as precaution against 
malaria. 

On the sheltered beach, men and 
women of varied nationalities and com- 
plexions were still taking the declining 
sun and splashing in the water. Um- 


brellas made red, blue and yellow polka - 


dots on the creamy beach. Here nerves 
were soothed or excited, love was made, 
children grew strong, discordant city 
rhythms were stilled, the escapist be- 
lieved in escape for an hour at least. 


Hunting and High Life 


“For the fisherman there are swordfish 
and sailfish and marlin and giant rays in 
the ocean,” Jim said. “For the hunter 
there are deer and mountain cat, and in 
the marshy regions of the lagoons a plen- 
itude of mallard in season and alligators 
at all times.” 

After a swim, we went for a highball to 
the Mirador bar, hewn in the side of a 
precipice that rises sheer above the 
Pacific. It is like an intimate tiny theater, 





When Mother Nature is host, and the drink is 
green coconut milk, it’s always on the house. 


with booths for opera boxes. The firs 
evening show is a performance by the 
sunset’s color organ with the wave 
pounding out a magnificent symphony on 
the rocks one hundred and fifty feet be- 
low. When darkness fell we dined at La 
Riviera and then drove through the town. 

Down hills and up hills came proces 
sions of party folk, bearing candles and 
chanting litanies. 

The folk of Acapulco who could not 
afford to entertain with a posada or who 
were not invited to one were taking theif 
fun where they found it. In the poorer 
sections, the bodegas and burdels wet 
crowded with men listening to the wailing 
of the newly appeared juke boxes—the 
traga-diezes or “‘swallow-dimes,” as the 
Mexicans had aptly named them. 

Sitting in darkened doorways with 
guitars across their knees men “made 
ballads blossom with their cultivating 
fingers,” feeding their hopes with song, 
while girls, half-hidden, half-reluctant 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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“Better trains follow better locomotives’’ 


ARRIVED FRESH AS A DAISY= 


You would think she had just stepped out 
of a magazine cover. She’s so lovely, so 
fresh, so tidy. Yet this young lady has just 
completed a thousand-mile journey by rail. 


That she made her trip behind a General 
Motors Diesel locomotive, in the elegance 
of a modern de luxe coach, explains her 
crisp, well-laundered look. 


For these smooth-pulling locomotives and 





GENERAL MOTORS 











the luxury-comforts of the modern coaches 
they originally inspired — contribute to 
makea long trip restful, unruffled and clean. 


When GM Diesels ushered in the stream- 
line era they lifted the level of virtually all 
travel. They added lure to joyous journeys 
over singing steel. To the haulage of mod- 
ern freight loads they brought efficiencies 
which are truly revolutionary. 


Outstanding as GM Diesels are today, they 
also set the pace for the new tomorrow. For 
they furnish the most essential and forward- 
moving element for the coming new day 
in railroading. 


Their amazing operating and maintenance 
economies point the way to further modern- 
ization. And thus will benefit the entire 
nation, the public, the investor and the 
railroads themselves. 
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by FRANCIS CHASE, JR. 


* 
Strife and commercialism 
cast their pall over the sacred places, 
but some clear light 
from the past shines through 
for the traveler who seeks it. 


* 


I HAS NOT BEEN a peaceful year in the land 
where the Prince of Peace was born. “Good 
will toward men,” the message of the heavenly 
host at the Nativity, is a rule that has been 
honored almost entirely in the breach in the 
homeland of Christ and Christianity. There 
have been bombings in Palestine and the rattle 
of machine guns and there has been blood of all 
sects on the sacred streets. 

And yet the land hasn’t changed much since 
the days when the Wise Men made their pilgrim- 
age. Its antiquity almost submerges the mod- 
ernism of zealously building Zionists. The harsh 
and sun-browned hills, the fields and vineyards, 
the little farming villages and fishing ports are 
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still as they have been for thousands of years. 
Jordan’s water still runs, and fish are still netted 
in Galilee, and the twisting road between Naz- 
areth and Bethlehem is still traveled by heavily 
laden asses. 

It is a land that defies time and strife, and 
even as the present bitterness rises and falls and 
flares into sudden shooting and slower cruelty, 
Bethlehem, the birthplace, and the land it lies 
in, live on. They have seen strife for so many 
centuries, their ground has been contested by so 
many armed hosts with so many different creeds 
and slogans, that the difference of the present is 
one of degree rather than of kind. 

A pair of armored cars can do more damage in 
sixty seconds than all of Saladin’s Saracens and 
Richard Coeur de Lion’s mounted knights could 
accomplish in an afternoon, but, after all, 
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THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


Excerpts from the Gospels of Luke and Matthew corresponding to scenes in the cartograph 


* And the angel said unto her, Fear not, Mary: for thou hast found favour with 


Ai 


God. And behold thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring forth a son, and 
shalt call his name Jesus. There went out a decree from Caesar Augustus, that 
all the world should be taxed. And Joseph . . . went unto the city of David, which 
is called Bethlehem; . . . To be taxed with Mary his espoused wife, being great 
with child. And so it was, while they were there . . . she brought forth her 
first-born son, and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger 
because there was no room for them in the inn. And there were in the same 
country shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock by night. . 

And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. For unto you is born this day in the city 
of David a Saviour which is Christ the Lord. . . . And suddenly there was with 
the angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men. . . . And they came 
with haste, and found Mary, and Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger. (After 
forty days the parents brought the child Jesus to the temple in Jerusalem) to pre- 
sent him to the Lord. Fe The came wise men from the east to Jerusalem, say- 
ing, Where is he that is born King of the Jews? for we have seen his star in the 
east, and are come to worship him. . . . When Herod the king had heard these 
things he was troubled. . . . And he sent them to Bethlehem . . . and lo, the 
star . . . stood over where the young child was. . . . They presented unto him gifts; 
gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. And being warned of God in a dream that 
they should not return to Herod, they departed into their own country another 
way. And when they were departed, behold, the angel of the Lord appeareth to 
Joseph in a dream, saying . . . flee into Egypt . . . for Herod will seek the young 
child to destroy him. (Jogeph) took the young child and his mother by night, and 
departed into Egypt: And was there until the death of Herod. But 
when Herod was dead . . . (they) came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth. . . . 
And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and man. 
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The Star of the Nativity marks the spot where, it is thought, “. . . Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea” (Matt. ii,1). Over this grotto, the Church of the 


Bethlek 
Nativity was built in 330 A.D. by the Emperor Constantine 
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. One of the oldest existing churches in Christendom, it has undergone many restorations, 








In the Church of-the Nativity, 


The Manger is set off with marble, and illuminated 
oil lamps hang from the roof beams. 


The steps which lead down from the church to the 
by oil lamps. A wax image represents the Infant Jesus. 


Holy Grotto are slippery with the centuries of wear. 
The Church of St. Catharine was 


Chapel of the Innocents was built over the cave 
re-erected and greatly enlarged in 1861. 


The tomb of St. Jerome. He lived in the church and 
where Herod supposedly ordered the children killed. 


translated the Old Testament from Hebrew into Latin. 
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Bethlehem: is still a town of shepherds, farmers and merchants. Two thousand years of upheavals in the Holy Land 
and throughout the world have not changed it much. The square tower (left center) marks the Church of the Nativity. 











One of the lesser entrances to the church, this allows 
access also to the monastery—part of the building. 


The angels traditionally appeared to the shepherds 
who were watching their flocks outside of Bethlehem. 





Principal entrance to the Church of the Nativity 
has repeatedly been made smaller through the ages. 


Bét Sahir, a small town about a half mile from Beth- 
lehem, is the site of the Virgin’s miracle of the well. 





The market square is a gathering 
place for tourists and souvenir venders. 


Stone walls and narrow doorways once 
were important aids to defense of a city. 


The belfry of the Church of the Na- 
tivity is a landmark for miles around. 














Shrine of the first Christmas in Bethlehem. This is the Holy Grotto, a crypt beneath the Church of the Nativity. At the right, three 
steps lead down to the Chapel of the Manger. The Star of the Nativity is set in the marble pavement (left) under silver oil lamps. 


Jerusalem, in our recorded history, has fallen 
thirty-five times to a besieger. Dust-grimed 
Tommies, in World War I, took the city from the 
Turks, and, centuries before, hard-faced men of 
nomad tribes, whose unchanged descendants 
still rove the city, contested for its possession with 
other tribes, making a din in the air with their 
battle cries and a lethal rain with the stones from 
their crude slings. 

Not even war can mar the richness, religious 
and historical, of the land. In the past, when 
our ignorant forebears fought in these parts, a 
Christmas truce was obtained for several days 
surrounding the date of the Nativity. This year, 
we, in our superior knowledge and civilization, 
may also let contention lapse for a little while. 

The site of the birthplace, some 1946 years 
ago by traditional reckoning, of the child now 
known to men as Jesus, is believed to be con- 
tained in the Church of the Nativity, possibly the 
oldest church building in existence in the world 
and certainly the oldest in Palestine. It is built 


like a fortress, heritage of its stormy past, and one 
has to stoop to enter through its small door. 
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There was another entrance way once, a large 
and magnificent opening still outlined on the 
face of the church, but in the time of the Cru- 
saders it was sealed to bar the entry of attack- 
ing Saracen horsemen. 

The central basilica comprises the original 
part of the building. Its beautiful Corinthian 
columns, arranged in two rows with a nave to 
form a cross, are much as they must always have 
been. Around the basilica cluster a pile of more 
modern buildings, almost every one of them a 
church dedicated to some particular Biblical 
site. There is hardly a spot of Biblical significance 
in the region which does not have its own church. 

Indeed, at times things threaten to become so 
crowded that Palestine authorities have been 
seriously concerned. Recently, when the Pales- 
tine highway department uncovered an old 
structure on the outskirts of Jerusalem, they 
covered it over hastily lest some religious or- 
ganization insist on building a new church on 
the site and change the course of the road. 


Photographs by Bob Garland 
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The Church of the Nativity today is in the 
possession of the Greek and Armenian Orthodox 
Churches. The Roman Catholic Church has an 
altar on the premises and certain special rights; 
so do the Coptic Christians of Ethiopia. The 
simple original basilica holds its own against 
the elaborately decorated altars of more recent 
vintage. Many of the latter are, at least to occi- 
dental taste, so overdone as to seem almost 
tawdry by comparison. 

In the church gentle, spiral staircases lead 
down to the most cherished spot of the Christian 
world, the Grotto of the Nativity, according to 
most authorities the actual birthplace of the 
Christ Child. 

The walls of the Grotto are mostly covered 
with marble or asbestos, a monument to the 
carelessness of the faithful; too many fires have 
been started in the past from the candles o 
thoughtless pilgrims. 

The whole Grotto is softly illuminated by 
countless lamps, each filled with pure olive oil and 
suspended by gold chains. Gold and silver plaque 
sparkle in the lamp (Continued on Page 18) 
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a C4 rolinga . With pride, Rolfs introduces this 


so the newest, rarest leather. To touch it, to hold it in your hand 


thodox for the first time, excites your senses. To watch it 


has an 

rights; warm with use, as it attains the sparkling burnish of old jewels, : 

a. The 

against brings a depth of satisfaction heretofore unknown. wr esenate dan tae te a 
fine leathers, from $55. Rolfs ‘*‘Mono- 

recent gram"’ billfolds, in a selection of fine 

to Occi- leathers, with 14 K gold bar suitable 

oleus Suitably, in its premiere, jewel-like Jacaretinga is matched peticyn «+ pny deuthadlamdaaealiaes 

. in with its more familiar equal, fourteen-karat gold, to create 

= 

hristian Rolfs “Signature” billfold, a vastly distinguished pocket piece. 

ding to 

of the 

; Rolfs “Signature” is the gift of a lifetime ... and beyond. Bearing the signature 

-overe 

to the of the recipient as only he can write it, to echo his personality through 

es have : se ‘ P . . 

dles of generations yet to come, it is a heritage-piece of ever-increasing value. 

{ 
ted by 
oil and If you desire, we will send you promptly the 
slaques name of the store nearest your home that carries 
-. ” Rolfs “Signature” and “Monogram” billfolds. 
age 1 


ROLFS,...330 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK * Patont Pending 


Divisioa of Amity Leather Products Company 





Aren't you glad you're riding on 


WHEN YOU MAKE QUICK STOPS on rain- 
soaked roads and your car feels safe and sure on 
slippery curves... you’ve good reason to be glad 
you're riding on Royals! 


Your rugged Royal tread goes into action the 
instant you touch your brakes, cuts through treach- 
erous road film to get a grip and hold. It digs in on 
the curves and guards against side-skids. Its sure- 
footed stopping power means extra safety and con- 
fidence whenever you drive. 


A 
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‘And now this famous safety tread is coming to you 
on a postwar tire that’s a better performer than ever 
before! It’s the great new U. S. Royal DeLuxe made 
with specially treated tire rayon —and it gives you 
more of everything you want in the tires you use. 

It gives you longer wear—for it runs cooler on 
the road, keeps down internal heat that cuts tire 
life short. 

It rolls you along more easily—it’s a lighter, 
more flexible tire that cushions the bumps, smooths 
out rough roads. 


UNITED STATES 


THROUGH 


And it’s stronger, safer —has far greater blowout 
resistance. 
* 


INTO THIS NEW POSTWAR TIRE have gone 
nearly 20 years of rayon cord research by “U. S.” 
scientists —scientists who developed the first rayon 
truck tire that shattered every mileage record dur- 
ing the war years. This record-breaking rayon tire 
has now been built in many passenger car sizes.* 


Rayon Royals are backed by the name that has 
stood for the best in tire engineering from the first 
days of the automobile—the name you'll find to- 
day on the tires of America’s finest new cars. Now, 
as always, they're tires you can trust. 


w 


SEE YOUR U. S. TIRE DEALER NOW —ask 
him how soon you can have new U. S. Royals on 
all four wheels! 
*Rayon in sizes permitted by 
Government regulations. 


RUBB 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. ® 
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ER COMPANY 


in Canada: DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY, LTD: 

































a _ FISHING IN FLORIDA 
a (Continued from Page 51) 


ousand Islands you will have a 
if you are a real fisherman. You 
fight one of these big, heavy fish 
he first strikes. All you can do is 
enough thumb pressure on your reel 
at it won’t backlash. 
y will see him roll, perhaps, where 
de swirls around the end of an 
bar and you will shoot the plug out 
nt of him—about where you think 
tht to be. 
iddenly six feet of shining silver has 
sared from nowhere and. smashed 
E popping, darting bass plug with a 
agery that leaves a briny foam. Al- 
@ instantly he’s in the air, flashing 
fand blue and silver in the sun—for 
tarpon is a thing of gorgeous, subtle 
brs, not the flat, lusterless thing that 
on clubhouse walls. 
low I do not recommend this kind of 
g for those who want to catch their 


CE 


first tarpon. It’s strictly a sport for the 
man or woman who really knows how to 
handle a bait-casting rod. Even then 
only about one fish out of fifteen is 
brought to the. boat. 

Usually a good-sized tarpon manages 
to shake a bass plug on his first or second 
jump. If you keep him for three jumps 
he’s pretty well hooked and you'll have a 
chance. 

If you want some spine-tingling thrills 
take a bait-casting rod, a gross of surface 
bass plugs, a camera and a quart bottle 
of digitalis and go down to Naples in 
April, May or June! Then hire a local 
guide with a small motorboat and go 
down into the creeks of the Ten Thou- 
sand Islands—Palm River, Blackwater, 
Whitney Channel, Sugar Bay, Turtle 
Creek, Gillrattle Bay, Dinner Key, or 
Fahkahatchee. The town of Naples is a 
good headquarters for this fishing, and 
you’ll find good accommodations there— 
at the hotel or the inn—and friendly folks. 
Maybe [’ll join you! THE END 

















































































































YOU CAN REALLY see the sights at 
cycling speed...cruise the rustic by- 
ways, far from horns and traffic jams 
..-with open sky above and 100% 
vision all ’round! 
Warm is the companionship of the 
wheel, rolling effortlessly along on 
your Humber. Two friends or ten, 
you're a party... 
.-not least of which is the sheer joy 
of fast, smooth motion under your 
own muscle-power. 
Your Humber is so light, quiet and 
responsive that you float along the 





sharing all pleasures 





The Humber comes to America’s Westchester! Bicycles from British Merchandise Centre, Ltd. Ladies’ 
cycling costumes from Peck & Peck, Fifth Avenue; gentleman's outfit from Abercrombie & Fitch, New York. 


By appointment to His Majesty King George VI 


More sights..more fun 
-- more health on your travels 
witha HUMBER 


road. How you level hills ew your 
remarkable 3-speed gears...how you 
flash by mileposts in “high”... how 
quick and safe your stops with both 
wheels braking! 

Cycling...as you know...is the best 
light exercise next to walking—and 
who wants to walk when you can ride 
a Humber? 





' Take...or rent...a Humber wherever 
you go. This finest British bicycle will 
soon be available at all leading resort 
centers. 




















OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF THE HUMBER 


The Humber is the only bi- 
cycle which carries the Royal 

arrant. 

Frames of Mtewelghs alloy 
steel...braze Broach out, 
strongest construction known. 

“Bonderized” to resist rust; life- 
time baked enamel finish; rich 
chrome trim. Frame sizes to fit 
your build—21” to 24”. 

hock-absorbing 

double front fork. = 
spoke rear wheels; 
ented Westrick na 
for strength and rigid 
alignment. 








Frictionat minimum—free-run- 
ning ball bearings both axles 
and bottom bracket. 
Roller-type chains, 
half-inch pitch. 
Famed Sturmey- 
Aychers- speedgears; 
age er-flip”’ shift on 
— le bar. Roller- 
lever or caliper brakes front and 
rear...free wheeling, no brake 
drag, "safe stopping. 
_ Drop-forgedcranks;ball-bear- 
ing pedals; chain and sprocket 
ly enclosed in rain-proof, dust- 
ae case. 


Front and rear lights at wa/k- 
ing speed from patented Dyna- 
hub generator. 

Famous Dunlop tires and 
tubes; Schrader valves; English- 
tanned leather saddles. 

EXTRAS included: Tool case and 
Humber tools...inflator...lamp 
bracket.. lastsectlen & Service 
Manual. 

PARTS and service always avail- 
able New York and leading cy- 
cling centers. 

LIFETIME guarantee covering 
materials and workmanship. 


HU MDE 





BICYCLE DEALERS: Applications for HUMBER franchises now being considered. 


Write or wire today. 
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Orv 
She great majority of motorists, if left 


entirely free to select the car they would most 


like to own, would undoubtedly choose a 
Cadillac. For forty-four years, the knowledge 


has grown that Cadillac is never built to meet 


x CADILLAC 


MOTOR CAR 


a price—or to harmonize with any particular 
economic situation. It is built to provide the 
finest personal transportation it is practical 
to produce—and there is no further restric- 


tion on those who design and manufacture it. 


It is only natural that such strict adherence 
to such a high purpose, over such a long 
period of time, should have placed Cadillac 
in a class apart—that it should long since have 


become the world’s most desirable motor car. 
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You will show a sleek head view on the nursery slopes, in the head-hugging hood. 


Ski lshions 


America cultivates the new mode 
on ski slopes—no frills, no tricks 


by MARGARET HOCKADAY 


KING AS A POPULAR SPORT made its American 
debut back in 1932, when the winter Olym- 
pics were held at Lake Placid. Immediately 
ater, we borrowed a word from the Norwegians 
and, overnight, America became ski-conscious. 
The new and intriguing answer to the peren- 
tial problem of snow became: get out where 
there’s lots more snow, and really enjoy it! 
Millions of Americans have been enjoying 


snow ever since. From Thanksgiving to the end 
of March, they crowd into snow trains armed 
with equipment. They head for the Rockies, the 
Sierras, the Cascades in the West . . . or to the 
Green Mountains, the Adirondacks, Canada’s 
Laurentians in the East. Regardless of their des- 
tination, all of them dress much alike, and 
according to one principle. Ski outfits are as 
conservative as an English tie-shoe, yet equally 
flattering to men and women. One rule seems to 


Photographs by Leslie Gill 
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The ski uniform is conservative, White Stag. 
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" Gentlemen prefer . . . this men’s ski The ski-lift coat, of gabardine 
outfit of navy-blue gabardine made like lined with warm alpaca pile, is part 
, an instructor’s suit, by Irving of Montreal. of standard equipment, by Dormer, 
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The white Shetland-wool poncho, by White Stag, worn over the 
ski suit, keeps spectators warm on race days. Under it is a hand- 
knitted, cable-stitch sweater with matching mittens by Greta Plattry. 








Expert skiers often develop new fashions of their own, just different enough 
to be interesting. This one shows a possible color variation—aluminum-gray, 
. by Irving of Montreal. Experts will tell you that neutral colors are smarter. 
The after-ski coat of softest fleece is 
as elegant as a fur coat. This is an 


Original Modes design. Madcap hood. 


Every skier should own at least one hand-knitted sweater. 
Some prefer the Norwegian type, others the cable- 
stitch. Shown is an Ann Cooke design with Phelps belt. 


A poplin shirt, loose-fitting and long, belongs on 
every basic list. Matching hood tucks into draw- 
string neckline, by White Stag. Oculens goggles. 


A removable button-in lining makes the basic ski jacket with drawstring waistline serve equally 
well for winter and spring skiing, by Fred Picard. Man’s flannel shirt and trousers by. McGregor. 
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"hold true: the more experienced the skier, the 
© simpler the costume. 

Entire families will turn out for a skiing week 
end dressed in navy-blue or gray worsted trousers, 
with a shirt of the same cloth or a sweater, a 
head-hugging hood, a jacket, two pairs of mit- 
tens, and a pair of ski boots of utilitarian design. 
For protection against snow blindness, which is 
more than an idle rumor, they will carry a good 
pair of sunglasses or eyeshields.. And somewhere 
in their bags will be a thick-film ski cream to 
protect against windburn. 

Even beginners have caught on fast to the 
advantages of the professional skier’s lack of 

frills. They find little use for tricky personal 
» touches such as fancy scarves to be drawn 
© through belts, or fussy little boots. Your best 
» bet, if you plan on much activity, is to turn 
/ with the experts to the cut and design of the 
| traditional ski outfit. 


Two Types of Resort 


Whether you travel east or west in your search 
for the high hills that make skiing the exciting 
Sport it is, you should first determine the type of 
lodge facilities available at your chosen snow- 
time resort, before selecting a wardrobe. You will 
> find formal, dress-conscious resorts as well as the 
> ‘aller, informal ones. Once you have selected 
» the spot, planning is easy. 

_ At places like Quebec’s Chateau Frontenac, 
the beginner who devotes a week end to perfect- 
ing the parallel technique on the slopes of Lac 


Beauport will want to change into dinner clothes 
at night. For a longer stay at Canada’s Mont 
Tremblant, or at the Eastern Slope Inn at North 
Conway, New Hampshire, women will need a 
large selection of after-ski clothes. Here social 
life is important. You should have slacks for 
relaxing, and several long, full-skirted dirndls for 
dancing. Somewhere on the entertainment 
schedule at these resorts there is bound to be at 
least one really gala evening, for which a 
formal wool dress is appropriate. Even men, 
though they will not openly admit it, make a 
concession to fashion by flaunting a gay assort- 
ment of jackets for evening wear. 

For those seeking an Eastern resort with a less 
formal atmosphere, there are the numerous inns 
at Stowe, Vermont, that line the road from the 
village to Mount Mansfield. If you are a guest at 
one of these inns yqu will see many versions of 
the conventional ski dress—and, incidentally, 
many experts too. But the dress variations never 
go beyond a slight difference in color or design. 
One possibility is the aluminum-gray wool gab- 
ardine with winged dolman sleeves, just different 
enough to be interesting. Fussy clothes would 
be distinctly out of place here. Even at George 
Morrell’s pub in Smuggler’s Notch, fur coats 
cover the plainest sweaters and slacks. 

A little farther south at Manchester, Vermont, 
the younger generation is learning to ski the 
informal way at Big Bromley and Snow Valley. 
From Saturday morning to Sunday night they 
live in ski. clothes, splurging only on hand-knit 
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The White Stag tuck-in shirt has a deep knitted 
waistband which keeps it from riding up in action. 


Matching trousers, blouse and hood of wool 
gabardine, Irving of Montreal. Meyrowitz goggles. 











The Clare Potter velveteen-slacks- 
cordupoy-shirt ensemble is at home on 
chatty evenings in front of an open fire. 


sweaters, at least one of which every skier should 
own. A favorite is the cable-stitch hand-knit with 
matching mittens. 

In the old-world French towns just north of 
Montreal, the soft fleece greatcoat will be a 
welcome item. Here, starting out from one of 
the small hotels or pensions of St. Jovite, Ste. 
Agathe, Ste. Adele, or Ste. Marguerite, you will 
go by sleigh from village to village at night, 
grateful for the warmth of the luxurious coat. 

Those who head west for their skiing should 
remember that, though the altitudes are greater 
than in the East (4000 to 13,000 feet), and winter 
lasts from Thanksgiving well into May, the tem- 
perature seldom drops to red-flannel levels. In 
the West, as in the East, the final selection of 
what to wear depends not only on the weather 
but on the character of the individual resort. 


Sun Valley Wardrobe 


For wintering at Sun Valley, a complete 
summer-winter wardrobe is in order. You will 
need ski clothes for the mountains, swim suits for 
heated outdoor pools, sun suits for lazy days of 
tanning, an ice-skating costume, slacks for bowl- 
ing or lounging, and short-skirted dresses for 
dancing at the Ram or the Austrian Gasthaus. 
There will be formal evenings in the New York 
night-club style of the Duchin Room. On the 
other hand, you may spend whole days in your 
dungarees and shirt topped by a Western jacket, 
in the Wild West surroundings of the Alpine 
and the Casino in near-by Ketchum. 
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At places like Sun Valley, you will often want to slip 
into a long dress at night. It is sometimes elegant, oftener 
simple, like this red wool jersey designed by McMullen. 


South of Sun Valley, in the Rockies, are less 
pretentious spots where skiing is the chief func- 
tion of every day. Alta Lodge, built in the heart 
of an old mining camp in Utah’s Wasatch Range 
outside Salt Lake, is such a place. Here skiers 
always wear their ski pants, shirts and sweaters, 
no matter what the occasion, alternating with 
slacks sometimes at night. At Aspen, a larger but 
equally informal resort, you should have a pair of 
fur-lined boots to wear over your walking shoes. 
For after a day on the slopes, the most popular 
diversion here is tramping about the streets in 
slacks and heavy fleece jackets, and winding up 
at Johnny Litchfield’s bar for a nightcap. 

Even at the smaller resorts, while informality 
may be the rule, your elegance I.Q. is nonethe- 
less expected to rate high. Sugar Bowl Lodge, in 
the Donner Summit area of California where 
temperatures are milder, reflects this attitude of 
casual distinction. While there isn’t much dress- 
ing up, this is a typical place for a variety of 
sweaters and amusing jackets, and an assort- 
ment of attractive blouses. Evenings usually call 
for the short tweed or jersey dinner skirt, or 
more dressy slacks. The outfit of velveteen slacks 
with matching or contrasting corduroy shirt 
is perfect for chatty evenings around a huge 
open fireplace. 

A Western winter vacation would be incom- 
plete without some alpine touring. Fortified 
with a guide, a rucksack stocked with food and 
emergency equipment, and several layers of ski 
clothing, you start out to make a day of it. On 
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The Claire McCardell formal wool dress, rich 
and voluminously full, will be perfect for that 
one gala evening on the entertainment schedule. 


the ascent, you will probably dispense with at 
least one layer of clothing. By late afternoon, 
however, when the wind comes up and the sun 
goes down, you will want all the clothes you 
started out with, including your warmest parka 
with its sheltering hood. 


Necessities Come First 


The thing to remember always is that your ski 
outfit should be simple, comfortable and conserv- 
ative. Expert skiers will want to spend more 
time on the slopes, and will find more use for 
serviceable clothing and equipment than for mis- 
cellaneous frills and gewgaws. If a beginner, 
any unnecessary gadgets and personal touches will 
probably hamper you anyway. Only the unpre- 
pared novice heads north with bags laden with 
decorative but utterly useless stuff. Anyway, 
whatever small personal items you may find you 
omitted in packing, you can always buy at one 
of the ski shops at your destination. 

Whether you plan a quick, informal week end 
at Snow Valley with a young crowd, or an im- 
pressive month’s stay at Yosemite’s Ahwahnee 
Hotel, where you will want to dress to fit the 
scene, it is important to remember that most of 
your packing space should be reserved for real 
necessities. It’s best to save any extra space for 
another pair of mittens or a spare pair of warm 
woolen socks. If you’ve devoted time and space 
to careful planning of your essential wardrobe, 
you will draw equally admiring glances as an ex- 
pert skier or a first-class porch sitter. THE END 
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Crisp tonic air ... dry powder snow... 


— skiing at its glorious best at Lac Beauport 
serv- Snow Bowl and nearby Valcartier . . . 
nore skating and tobogganing, too. And you 

e for can spend fascinating hours just “seeing 
mis- 


the sights” and exploring quaint shops 


iner, e 
for handicrafts and homespuns. 


3 will 
sans In the heart of this 17th century city, the 
a historic Chateau Frontenac offers everything 


st to make your stay complete. Gay social life, 

aan blazing log fires—relaxation in an old world _ 
atmosphere amid modern comforts. “It’s a 

end Canadian Pacific Hotel.” quasduaheam ae 

1 1m- or your own agent. 
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Not the therapeutic ward of a nut-hatch, but merely four hard-working businessmen recomposing themselves via chosen lunatic holidays. 


LUNATIC HOLIDAY 


The best dreams are escape dreams, and the best vacations are those that 


blow off steam. So when you see a man ruminating in a cave or loafing 


under water in a diving suit, maybe he’s not so loony 


by WALTER B. PITKIN 


© YOU WANT something different in 
S the way of a holiday? Well, how 
about this: Lock yourself in a cage, in a 
deep jungle, and watch the tigers and 
pythons and monkeys. 

No? Well then, turn cave man. Sit in 
caverns and watch stalactites grow. 

No? Well, sit on a high mountain peak 
and think. 

No? Well then, join a circus and watch 
the clowns and elephants. Don a diving 
helmet, sit on the sea bottom and watch 
the fish and weeds. Collect epitaphs in 
old graveyards. Visit battlefields and re- 
flect on the vanity of man. Stay home and 
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deal yourself poker hands until a royal 
flush turns up. 

There are many lunatic holidays to 
offer. Each kind is very good—for those 
who like it. People have spent their vaca- 
tions in each way just mentioned, and in 
many stranger ways too. Consider Jeb 
Smith, hardware salesman. 

Jeb would travel to a distant town, get 
off the train, throw a stone through the 
first large store window, turn on a fire 
hydrant and grin while the judge sen- 
tenced him to ten days in jail. 

Jeb played poker, swapped stories and 
argued politics with the prisoners. He 
showed the sheriff how to pick locks, slept 


Illustrations by Robert Cato 


hours on end through the days, and went 
home wonderfully refreshed. A cheap 
holiday, whatever else you may think of it. 

Then those Caribbean poker players. 
They boarded the steamer right behind 
me. Before the Statue of Liberty had 
dropped below the horizon, they were 
riffing cards in the smoking room. For a 
fortnight they played poker all around 
the Caribbean. They hardly paused for 
food. They saw nothing but aces and 
deuces. Morro Castle went past in the 
midst of a battle between three aces and 
two high pairs. San Juan tried to inter- 
fere with joker wild, but failed. Mara- 
caibo might have been Keokuk. 

These five smoked a little and drank 


less; as for conversation, they limited 


HOLIDAY / DECEMBER 


themselves to “I raise.” They made no 
acquaintances and left the boat with 
only this statement: “Well, we'll get to- 
gether next winter, eh?” The winner took 
ashore about $150 more than he had 
come aboard with. 

We can’t recommend any of these 
holidays. But we must admit that che 
men who took them enjoyed them hugely 
and for the same psychological reason 
that you enjoy the Adirondacks or golf or 
chess on the back porch or fishing for fish 
that never bite. The only difference be- 
tween freak escapes from daily work and 
ordinary escapes is that the freak vaca- 
tionists have something odd they flee from 
and something a shade odder they flee to. 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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(Continued from Page 112) 

Ona holiday we all seek a change. But 
a change from what? Plainly that de- 
pends upon what we’ve been doing. And 
4 change to what? That depends upon 
what we dream of doing, or have to do in 
onder to relax. So one man’s rest is 
another man’s drudgery; and one man’s 
holiday is another man’s lunacy. Let us 
try a simpler case, say that of my old 
friend, Fred Remnon. 

Fred read trade reports for a big law 
firm. In his cubbyhole he ran tireless 
eyes over hundreds of miles of fine print. 
His heaviest exertion consisted of turning 
pages. Then vacation. Fred built fire- 
places and chimneys wherever he could 
line up a job. He was an excellent stone- 


Time out to learn. One man traveled 
up and down the back roads of France, 
drawing maps of hamlets with every de- 
tail down to the trees in the main streets 
and the stone walls around the homes. 
He just wanted to know the lay of the 
land, in case. He was Napoleon, still a 
corporal but on his way. Frank Simonds, 
the great war correspondent of World 
War I, profited by the Corsican’s ex- 
ample. He spent many vacations going 
over the fields of Eastern France and 
Western Germany, firm in his belief that 
history was in the making there. It was. 
Never did a vacationist profit more from 
his meanderings. When war came, Si- 
monds was the only American writer who 
knew what it was all about. 


Blown-up views of beetles inflate this observer’s ego—or do they? 


mason. He’d learned the craft in his 
own suburban back yard on week ends, 
building a high stone wall inchwise and 
with studious care. 

An overworked college instructor pays 
five dollars a week for a bunk aboard a 
trap-rock scow plying between Tarry- 
town, New York, and Baltimore; he 
spends the summer watching the wake. 
Not a book does he read. He keeps an 
eye on the stir of waters. And ponders 
what? Probably not much. He’s resting 
his mind. 

Between those who must work like 
stonemasons and those who must have 
total rest romp the great majority. They 
are all taking time out for something. It 
may be time out to forget, or to catch up, 
or to learn, or to think, or to recapture 
their childhood, or even to try anything 
once. 

The Simmonses are my prize. Ed hit 
pay ore in the Klondike. He brought his 
missus into a fine new home in Tacoma. 
After a year they were bored. Luckily 
both wanted to do the same thing. 

“We've been out of the world too 
long,” Ed told me. “So we want to see 
how folks do things. Most of all, we want 
to watch big men at work. We’d like to 
sit around and watch a fine artist paint 
a portrait and a musician practice a piece 
and a writer knock out a book, and so on. 
We won’t annoy anybody. We’ll keep 
quiet and use our eyes. Whatever it’s 
worth we’ll pay.” 

That was one of the oddest lunatic 
holidays I ever spent. I took this shrewd 
couple around to a score of people and 
fixed things so they could watch the 
Wheels go round. They caught up with 
the world, in Wall Street, in movie 
studios, in stage rehearsals and elsewhere. 


Then there’s my little cousin who col- 
lects beetles every vacation in the hope of 
becoming an authority on them; or the 
camera fiend who wanders around seek- 
ing landscape silhouettes; or the man who 
sits in ten feet of sea water watching fish 
through his diving helmet; or the his- 
torian who goes from graveyard to grave- 
yard every summer, seeking names, dates 
and epitaphs; or the two Arkansas hotel 
managers who have put in more than ten 
summers stopping at hotels all over the 
world. 

All these are out to learn some- 
thing. All crave to know. All have fun. 


Thinking Out Loud 


A young psychologist, formerly with 
the OWI in Italy, wanted to learn about 
public opinion more intimately than the 
Gallup poll ever can. His father has an 
office in the county courthouse, in the 
middle of a shady town park to which all 
sorts of citizens flock on a hot afternoon 
to pass the time of day. Our lunatic 
holidayer has rigged up neatly camou- 
flaged microphones in the trees directly 
above six park benches favored by prom- 
inent citizens. When vacation comes 
around, he sits in his father’s office and 
listens in on every park-bench conversa- 
tion. He writes everything down, in- 
cluding cuss words. He hopes to learn 
much about human nature. He will, if 
he isn’t shot first. 

Time out to think. This, to my mind, is 
the strangest of all holidays. Here is a 
very rich.man who, every summer, en- 
gages a fast stenographer to take down 
dictation as the spirit moves him. He 
talks about all subjects that weigh on his 
mind, personal and impersonal, it mat- 
ters not what, so long as he has to think 
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them out. He finds he comes into the 
clear best by talking. Every day the 
stenographer reads back to him his medi- 
tations of the previous day. And that’s 
all. The thinker feels so much better. 

Five able young men of Boston found 
life growing too complex; so they bought 
an island off the Maine coast and spent 
a month there every summer, doing 
nothing but think. They had a rule to dis- 
cuss only matters they couldn’t talk about 
openly back home. This enlivened con- 
versation. It also cleared up many doubts. 
Try talking for two weeks about your 
deepest problems. 

One of my best old friends, long dead, 
had jangling nerves. When they jangled 
too harshly, he closed his office and went 
to Gettysburg. There he would sit some- 
times for days on end, looking across the 
gently rolling fields. He would, so he told 
me, think first about the men who had 
died there and the colossal conflict of 
ideals that bloodied the earth. Then he 
would think of his own problems; and, in 
the light of Gettysburg, they shrank to pin 
points. He went home clear and fresh. 


The Sawdust Trail 


The Ringlings told me about this next 
man, while showing me Gargantua. As a 
boy, Joe had gone wild over circuses. 
When grown, he looked upon all his vaca- 
tions as a chance to see more clowns, more 
elephants and more lofty acrobats. He 
got a job with Ringling’s as a handy man. 
He breathed sawdust and ate tent pins; 
the circus made him a boy again, a boy 
who knew none of the troubles of the 
grown man. 2 

Bo, our next specimen, grew up in De- 
troit near “Wish” Egan, who later became 
the talent scout for the champion Detroit 
baseball team. Bo loved baseball as few 
do. When he made his fortune in the 
early automobile boom, he set out to keep 
his childhood alive by traveling every 
summer as a talent scout, all on his own. 
He sat in the bleachers studying bush 
leaguers, chatted with managers and 
with promising youngsters all over the 
country. He took snapshots and wrote 
letters about his finds. He even made up 
his own team of prime talent and played 
practice games with bush leaguers. 


An old, old friend of mine revived his 
own boyhood in a way that struck me as 
pathetic. He had grown up on the edge 
of a great tenement district in New York. 
He became a distinguished biologist. 
When summer came he would stroll 
through the streets of his childhood, meet 
children, ask them where he might find a 
room in the block, get it, move in and, for 
the next two weeks, play with the boys 
and girls, haunt the corner poolroom, 
argue with cops and debate international 
problems with milkmen and truant of- 
ficers. Then back to his university labo- 
ratory and biology. Somehow the years 
had rolled away. He felt younger. 


Cooking for Fun 


This woman is too strange to believe. 
I can’t vouch for her, but friends do. She 
used to help her mother cook and wash 
dishes on the old Ohio farm. Now she is 
a rich society dame. Once every two or 
three years she sneaks off on her lunatic 
holiday. She gets a job in a select little 
restaurant on the Boston Post Road, 
where only the best people eat. There she 
cooks fancy dishes. Her schedule is hard 
and fast. But she gets a reminiscent kick 
cut of it, especially when diners out in 
front come back to see her and try to hire 
her away from her boss. 

Now for the most magnificent of all 
lunatic holidays, those sought by bold 
spirits who want to try anything once. 
The routine of life wears them down. 
They no longer thrill at Monte Carlo or 
Crater Lake or Vesuvius or rocket bombs. 
They crave a change, but it must -be a 
change that will give them a chance to do 
something they never tried, and some- 
thing hard at that. 

Clifford Sloan’s family left town for the 
usual holiday, but Sloan had to stay be- 
hind for some business. Time soon hung 
heavy. Strolling past an artists’ supply 
shop, he paused for no known reason. 
He wondered how well he could match 
colors. So he fixed his eye on a color in 
the store window, then went to a depart- 
ment store and hunted for the same color. 
He compared a sample of the cloth with 
the paint. He was pleased to find he had 
a sensitive eye. So into the art supply 
shop he walked and ordered a complete 
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outfit—paints, brushes, easel, and canvas. 

His first two or three efforts were too 
horrible for a concentration camp. His 
third showed signs. When he finished his 
tenth, he brought in a good art critic 
and goaded him into telling him the 
worst. 

“If you’d started early,” said the critic, 
*‘you’d have been a great artist.” 

That was an understatement. Two 
canvases finished on this lunatic holiday 
were good enough to hang anywhere. 

A Berkeley professor I know had a crav- 
ing to find an undiscovered city. He 
didn’t care where it was or why nobody 
had yet found it. So he studied, made in- 
quiries among explorers, and at length 
struck out for the southern wilder- 
nesses of Lower California. He came upon 
his lost city, took pictures of it, showed 
them to me, and thrilled me to the point 
of trying to send a movie expedition down 
to get two reels, 


Ten Years in Timbuktu 


Another professor heard a man say, at 
a casual cocktail party, “Anybody strong 
enough to swing a machete can go down 
there and kill a forty-foot shark single- 
handed.” The next summer saw our 
eavesdropper doing so. (The sharks were 
stranded at low tide in a lagoon and 
couldn’t fight back.) 

Then there was the young Columbia 
instructor who heard that a white man 
could get along famously in Timbuktu. 
He went there for his next holiday—and 
stayed ten years. 

When fifty-two, I wondered whether I 
was as spry as I’d been thirty years ear- 
lier. Why not see just how much the old 
ruin had crumbled? I took two sons to 
England, where we bought three old 
bicycles and pedaled our way around the 
south country, ending up in Harwich, 
where we took ship for Holland. Then 
we wheeled in earnest. 

One day of high wind, we wondered 
how far the North Sea’s howler would 
blow us, if we opened up our coats like 
sails. We found out; in a few hours we 
had whizzed across the German frontier 
too fast for the sentries to see us; and 
then we wandered around the Rhineland 
for ten days or so, before we thought to 
tackle Switzerland. 

Switzerland is lovely, but not on a bike 
you have to push over the mountains, up 
because you can’t pedal it and down be- 
cause you can’t brake it hard enough. 
We gave our bikes to boys in Zurich. We’d 
tried something once and found it to our 


liking. I was fifty-two, I learned, yet I 
did cover 600 miles. 


Boxcar Hegira 


Three Pennsylvanians, man, wife and 
daughter, wondered whether a man could 
get through the auto traffic in a covered 
wagon. They hooked their best team to 
one and started. Town after town they 
detoured in favor of open country; and 
in some four months reached San Diego, 
not sadder but much wiser. They’re try- 
ing it again next year, over a longer route. 

I'd prefer that to the recent holiday of 
a Rhode Island banker who, “‘just for the 
adventure of it,” loaded horses, cows, 
goods, geese and chickens into a boxcar, 
along with water and feed, then climbed 
in for a ride across the continent to visit 
his daughter in Wyoming. She lives on a 
ranch, 

Someday, I hope to meet the lady who 
wanted to find out how to play the stock 
market. She just wanted to know; she 
didn’t care to make a million—that is, 
unless she happened to make a million. 
So during her vacation she sat in the 
customers’ room of a brokerage firm all 
day long, learning to read the big board 
and consulting the reference books at the 
desk. Then came the fatal hour when she 
plunged. She invested the $325 she’d 
saved from last year’s salary as high- 
school teacher. At the end she went back 
home with $61.14 more than she took to 
Wall Street. The market survived the 
shock of wild speculation. So did she. 

All lunatic holidays are, in some sense, 
an escape from reality. At the same time 
they are a flight to something greatly de- 
sired. People are often less eager to run 
away from something than to run to 
something else they crave. If you see a 
man running away from his home, don’t 
infer he is fleeing his wife; he may be try- 
ing to catch the 7:24 express. 

Vacation is the time for normal people 
to give vent to those normal impulses and 
dreams suppressed by the year’s work. 
It is the time when, in “getting away from 
it all,” a man may get back to some neg- 
lected part of himself. A lunatic holiday 
often is the sign of a healthy personality. 
Don’t laugh at it. Don’t forbid it. Dreams 
must come true sometime, somewhere. 
Why not on vacation? 

The world’s best holiday is one on 
which we blow off steam. The second 
best one comes when we just stop the old 
machine for a while and let it cool off. 
The third best? I’m not sure but it may 
be a lunatic holiday. THE END 


Epitaph hunting relaxes this vacationer. As he says, “Ghouls will be ghouls.” 
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CHRISTMAS CITIES 
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and candlelight. Paintings dark with age 
and perhaps smoke are placed around the 
room. 

The Shrine of the Nativity in the Grotto 
is very small, semicircular in shape and 
floored with marble into which has been 
set the fourteen-pointed silver Star of 
Bethlehem. The manger has the simple 
beauty of great antiquity. The custody of 
the silver star, once a bone of bitter reli- 
gious contention, is shared by Greek Or- 
thodox and Roman Catholic priests. Dur- 
ing the hours of Greek authority, Ortho- 
dox priests keep watch to prevent Roman 
intrusion. And the Western Church does 
the same during its allotted time. 

In the memory of men still living in 
Bethlehem there have been fist fights be- 
tween the factions in the Shrine and, less 
than 100 years ago, a priest was killed in 
a riot resulting from a misunderstanding 
about the divided times of worship. 

The Star of Bethlehem has a hollow 
center exposing the original rock and, no 
matter which group may be in charge, 
pilgrims from the world over enter to 
bow to the ground and to kiss this cer- 
tainly authentic vestige of the holy past. 

Another shrine beneath the Church of 
the Nativity is the Milk Grotto, where the 
Holy Family is said to have lived in hid- 
ing before the flight into Egypt. It is so 
named because Mary is thought to have 
dropped a drop of milk there while feed- 
ing the infant Jesus. 

The Catholic Church of St. Catherine 
adjoins the Church of the Nativity. Here 
Christ is said to have appeared to St. 
Catherine of Alexandria when He proph- 
esied her martyrdom; a rich, elabo- 
rately brocaded pillow marks the spot 
where the vision occurred. From St. 
Catherine’s one can go down into the 
Grotto of the Innocents, where the youth- 
ful victims of Herod’s wholesale massacre 
were hidden; and into the-Grotto of St. 
Jerome, where, for several decades, the 
churchly scholar worked at translating 
the Bible into Vulgate Latin. 


Unchanged by Centuries 


As you leave the area of the churches in 
Bethlehem to make your way to Jerusa- 
lem, you are once more in the streets of 
the ancient city. And once more you may 
relish how little change the centuries have 
seen. Bethlehem now boasts a population 
of some 7000, many of them Christian 
descendants of the early Crusaders. But 
there are still shepherds, farmers, nomads 
and inn attendants not unlike those in 
the day of the Saviour’s birth. 

The latest element, and not the most 
pleasant, is the small army of souvenir 
makers and sellers. In little shops along 
the narrow, winding Bethlehem streets 
assiduous workmen carve mother-of-pearl 
into Eastern Stars and other designs, 
stones from the Dead Sea into ash trays, 
olivewood into crucifixes. Next to these 
shops may be the booth of a squatting 
workman fashioning a primitive plow 
from hardwood. The souvenir salesmen 
will follow you determinedly; the plow- 
maker’s middleman will not annoy you. 

Just a little way outside Bethlehem, you 
can find quieter, more dignified sur- 
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new. Wait ’til you taste that flavor from 
smoking over apple and hickory wood! 


I fully guarantee these birds. If you aren't 
delighted with them, I’ll gladly retura 
your money. The price is $1.50 per bb. 
for whole pre-cooked turkeys from about 
7 to 18 lbs. Tell me the weight you want. 


Mail me your order, and your smoked 
turkey will reach you, ready to eat, within 
a week or ten days. I pay shipping charges. 
ift i e names and ad- 
PS 4 doses cf your teiends! Tl ship them turkey 
to arrive just before istmas. 
“ TENDERIZED” 


Smoked Turkeys 


VALLEY FORGE 
FARMS 


Mr. L. W. Steelman, Valley Forge Farms 
R.E.D. #1, Lansdale, Pa. 


Please send me, express prepaid,__pre-cooked 
smoked turkeys weighing. Ibs. @ $1.50 pet 
pound. I enclose check or money-order for $___— 
Name 


Address 
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andings for a reverent mood. Beyond 
" past Rachel’s Tomb and at the 
sinning of the Shepherds’ Fields, is an 
14 well beside the ten-mile highway to 
salem. Here the Magi, having lost 
- ht of the Star of Bethlehem after their 
‘it to Herod, again found the guide 

Stopping at the well to drink, they 
a reflection in the water, looked up, 
sd lo! There was the star. 

At the Well of the Star, native Pales- 
ssians usually gather on Christmas Eve 
«a procession and for midnight Mass. 
i is the custom for some of them, de- 
ndants of French Crusaders, to wear 
he Norman dress of their fathers. The 

lisa quiet place and lovely, and a con- 
trast to the often commercialized bustle of 
both Bethlehem and Jerusalem. 


4i 


World’s Super Salesmen 


Once you approach Jerusalem, through 
any of its seven gates, you will be begged, 
padgered and high-pressured by local 
entrepreneurs who have spotted your Eu- 
ropean clothing as the mark of an easy cus- 
tomer. High among salesmen the world 
over must rank the street hawkers working 
out of a shop on David Street near the 
Holy Sepulchre; they buttonhole pilgrims 
and try to force on them, of all things, 
coffins made of olivewood from the Holy 
Land. They’ll even ship one home for you. 

If you hit David Street you’ve prob- 
ably entered the town through the Jaffa 
Gate. Looking back toward it, you can 
se, just south of the gate itself, the great 
gapcut in the sandstone wall to let through 
the guard, ten horsemen abreast, of Kai- 
sr Wilhelm II, of Germany, when he 
visited here in 1912. 

Next to the Kaiser’s gap is the Citadel, 
until recently attributed to King David, 
now known to have been built much 
later by Herod. Enough ruins have been 
excavated to show huge baths, terraced 
gardens and remains of ornate columns. 
And just off David Street, also near the 
Jafla Gate, a metal tablet erected by the 
Tenth Legion, of imperial Rome, com- 
memorates their encampment here in 63 
BC. after driving out the embarrassingly 
patriotic Jewish Maccabees. 

The Christian sites of interest in Jeru- 
salem, of course, have to do with the last 
days of Christ, his crucifixion here when 
the town was the teeming center of Roman 
Judea. At the foot of the Mount of Olives 
lies the Garden of Gethsemane. There, 
still standing today, are eight ancient 
dlive trees which may well have been 
young saplings when Jesus suffered the 
agony of the Garden. On this site the 
Franciscan order has built one of the 
Most tasteful of all the commemorative 
temples to be found in the city. It is the 
Basilica of Gethsemane, a small chapel 
with lovely stained-glass windows which 
tell the Bible story of Christ in the Gar- 
den, and let in a soft purple light. 

After Gethsemane, Christ was taken to 
the practorium, Pilate’s judgment hall, 
for sentence. Scientific excavation has 
confirmed the authenticity of this site, 
the location of the first two stations of the 
Cross, which mark the beginning of the 
Via Dolorosa. 

About the rest of the Way of Sorrow, 
however, there is a schism. The traditional 
Toute, accepted for centuries, lies entirely 


















in the city, seven stations being on the 
street and five in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The church, one of the oldest 
goals of Christian pilgrimage, is now con- 
trolled by Greek, Armenian and Roman 
and Coptic Christians, but Moslem custo- 
dians keep the keys and schedule services. 
It is a rich church, heavy with gold relics 
and pilgrims’ gifts, but made ugly with 
the accumulation of centuries of crude 
ostentation and bad taste. There are great 
cases of rings, watches, loose precious 
stones and wrought jewelry, which lie open 
to the tourist gaze and are pointed out, 
often with hopeful emphasis, by officials 
of the church. 

The present church stands on the out- 
line of an old Crusaders’ church and sup- 
posedly covers Golgotha, Calvary and the 
Sepulchre of Christ. In a gilded sepul- 
chre under a great golden dome is the 
formerly accepted Tomb of Christ, 
covered except for a miniscule part of the 
original rock. 

But recent discoveries of archaeologists 
in Palestine have cast grave doubts on 
the authenticity of the site. The minute 
description of it in the Bible definitely 
places both Calvary and Golgotha outside 
the city. Scientists were readier to follow 
up the topographical advice of the Scrip- 
tures than to rely on local rumor and the 
desire of local enterprises to have things 
undisturbed; as early as 1730 they began 
to question the traditional site and to 
search for verification of the Biblical data. 

Golgotha, in the Bible, is named as the 
place of the skull, near by a green hill. 
General Gordon, of Khartoum, a retired 
British officer, noticed that a huge skull 
was formed by a barren hill outside the 
city walls near a green hill. From this 
departure point, further research de- 
veloped the new theory. 


Tallies With Bible Site 


Gordon found, after excavations in the 
area, that this hill had previously been a 
public execution place for the Jews, a 
stoning place for the disposal of convicts. 
There was also evidence that it had been 
used as an execution spot by the Romans. 
Finally, he unearthed a roughhewn tomb, 
almost exactly as described in the Bible, 
with part of the rolling stone used to close 
it still intact. Over the tomb, built into 
the side of a rocky cliff, were the remains 
of an ancient Greek church. 

In almost every way, the new location 
fulfills the Biblical description. Now 
known as the Garden Tomb or Gordon’s 
Calvary, it is coming to be accepted by 
many church authorities as well as 
scientists as the actual spot of the cruci- 
fixion, the burial and the resurrection. 
But quibbling still goes on about the 
relative virtues of the sites, souvenir- 
mongers still crowd you in the streets, 
the tawdry rubs shoulders with the fine. 

Truces in the birthplace of Christ seem 
never to last for long. Quiet is a distant 
luxury. Perhaps it is best to retrace your 
steps to the Well of the Magi, where shep- 
herds still tend their flocks and watch the 
stars, to sit there in silence away from 
bickering, alone with your own thoughts 
of the Man who walked and suffered 
near by so many years ago. THE END 

For supplementary information on the Holy 

Land, see Facts for Holidays, page 150. 
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brings you Candies from 
| EQQtICA’s FINEST 
CONFECTIONERS 


LIMITED MEMBERSHIP! GUARANTEED DELIVERY! ORDER NOW! 


This delightful gift includes the following luscious candies pictured below: 
1, Putman’s World-Famous Opera Creams from Cincinnati. 2. Kopper’s foil-wrapped 
Swiss Chocolates from New York. 3. McNally-Doyle’s Butterscotch Caramel dipped 
Cocoanut Balls from Cleveland. 4. Allie Adams’ Almond-Filled Chocolate Caramels 
from Dallas. 5. Jacobs’ Pecan-rich Creole Pralines from New Orleans. 6. Princesse 
de Conde’s molded French Chocolates from New York. 7. Liberty Orchard’s Wal- 
nut Studded Aplets from Cashmere, Washington. 8. Brown & Haley’s Crunchy 
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Date At Dawn for 
the Man with a Winchester 


Guided and paced by their leader’s occasional honk, these powerful, beating 
wings and quick, cautious eyes call for the best from you—and your gun. 
That means when you get up to shoot, you’ll want the best—a Winchester 


Model 12 Heavy Duck Gun. 


When used in the Model 12 Heavy Duck Gun illustrated here, the 3-inch 
shotshell of Super Speed velocities with its longer range and greater hitting 
power, adds yards to the range at which you can make quick, clean kills. 


The Winchester Model 12 slide action repeating shotgun gives more than 2 
million owners positive performance and shooting pleasure, year-after-yeat: 
If you prefer a double barrel shotgun, choose the world-famous Winchestet 
Model 21. It is also made in Duck gun style chambered for 3-inch shells 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., Division of Olin 
Industries, Inc. 


voto WING: 


RIFLES » CARTRIDGES » SHOTGUNS + SHOTSHELLS + FLASHLIGHTS « BATTERIES » ROLLER SKATE! 
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WILLIAM LAAS 


gInG the war, which sent our men 
and women to faraway places with 
names and queerer climates, Amer- 
le: suddenly awoke to its state of carto- 
Wgraphic ignorance. We discovered that 
: native science, or perhaps our com- 
© prehension, of map making did not lead 
‘all the rest. In many respects our prewar 
maps were inadequate for the conduct of 
a global war. Certainly they had not 
yy ted us to comprehend global strat- 
egy. A public furor about cartography 
7 followed the discovery. 

» The once esoteric word “projétion” 
entered the common language. A con- 
certed attack was led by Richard Edes 
Harrison upon the traditional Mercator 
projection of the world, blamed for prev- 
alent but false ideas of other lands’ shape, 
size, direction, and strategic situation. 
An airline advertised the world as a great 
flat disc with Washington at the center 
and all other great cities scattered about, 
unfettered by oceans or boundaries. (No 
one seemed to recall that Hecataeus had 
done the same for Athens 2500 years ago.) 

A lot of this was sound. A lot of it was 
bunk. There are bad maps. But nearly all 
maps are good for some special purpose. 
Like statistics, an atlas can be a scientist’s 
tool, a dilettante’s plaything or confusion 
confounded. The trick is to fit the map to 
the purpose to which it’s to be put. A 
traveler’s map is the thread that guides 
him through the Cretan labyrinth of 
strange territory. He has special require- 
ments and must look to satisfy them. 

‘A good traveler’s map is one that pro- 
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% Atlases, Maps, and Globes 


Mr. Harrison’s handsome and dramatic 
perspective drawings won’t locate the 
nearest railroad station to your Minne- 
sota lake. But there are maps that will. 
There has been no lack of American 
skill and industry in producing special- 
ized maps of small areas. The meticu- 
lously contoured sheets of the USS. 
Geological Survey reveal every rise of 
ground, every trickle of water, every 
road, railroad, even (if the map is not too 
old) every house and every piece of wood- 
land, in about half of the United States. 
Organizations like the Appalachian 
Mountain Club of New England will sup- 
plement these with precise trail maps of 
any accessible terrain, carefully checked 
by foot-slogging enthusiasts. The high- 
way maps you pick up at a service sta- 
tion are often superb jobs of indicating 
every turn and crossroads hamlet. 


Our Isolationist Maps 


Wheré the traveler must grow selective 
is in considering American maps of the 
rest of the world. Our isolationism be- 
fore the war was reflected in our cartog- 
raphy. While we concentrated on chart- 
ing our own country, the science ran 
ahead of us abroad. Except for a few 
new maps just beginning to appear from 
the American Geographical Society in 
New York and the National Geographic 
Society in Washington, American map 
making lagged far behind the English, 
German, Dutch, and Italian. Even the 
Soviet Union had just produced at least 
two volumes of a world atlas far ahead 
of anything yet turned out here. When, 
in 1941, a horde of unwelcome visitors 
suddenly descended upon Russia, this 
too-informative work was withdrawn and 
perhaps destroyed. 

Our backwardness became a military 
problem. American troops invaded Italy, 


Late President Roosevelt examines wartime gift from Army, an 800-pound globe. 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF VIEW \ 
MASTER SCENIC SUBJECTS: 


DESERT CACTUS 
q NIAGARA FALLS 


GIANT PANDAS 
and other animals 


NATIONAL PARKS 
HAWAII 
WILD FLOWERS 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
SCENES 


FAMOUS CITIES 
MEXICO 


CHILDREN’S FAIRY 
TALES 


ALASKA 


and a Hundred Other 
Thrilling Subjects 







COSTS LESS THAN 
FIVE CENTS A VIEW! 
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View-Master is your armchair 
ticket to hundreds of world-famous 
scenic wonderlands. See fascinating, 
full-color Kodachrome pictures of 
scenic attractions actually “come to 
life” in the startling realism of third 
dimension. Over 250 seven-scene, 
interchangeable reels now available. 
An ideal gift for adults, children, 
shut-ins. View-Master Stereoscopes 
and three dimension Picture Reels 
are now, or soon will be, available at 
better Photographic Shops, Depart- 
ment Stores and Gift Shops in your 
community. Ask your dealer to show 
you View-Master stereoscopic views. 


ENTERTAINING AND EDUCATIONAL FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


View-Master Reels 
35c¢ each, 


A 
a\} ; 3 for $1.00 
ie 
. pad 10c for Complete Catzlog 
; , PY Sawyer’s iac., Box 490, Portiand 7, Ore. 


REELS 
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NEW... REVOLUTIONARY... 
JUST IN TIME FOR CHRISTMAS! 


Albert Richard Sportswear interlined 


with Spun Sun’ made of Fiberglas* 


Newest, most exciting note in sportswear! Interlinings of fleecy, 
silky fibers of glass . . . light as thistledown, yet many times warmer 
than heavy wool! No wonder Albert Richard coats are so trim, 

so smooth-fitting, so free from bulk and weight. Choose from 

a host of styles in beautifully tailored fine leathers 

and fabrics. Action-Fit* for complete comfort. 

Featured at leading stores everywhere. 
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IONE OF THE FINEST LEATHER JACKETS 
IN AMERICA . .. The Capetown by Albert Rich- 
ard. Specially made of rich, soft, durable Luxhide 
—an imported leather so rare that only a limited 
number of these luxurious jackets are available. 


. $0 MUCH STYLE 


; wt \. so MUCH WARMTH .. 
\ . WITH $0 LITTLE WEIGHT! 


Sibert Richard 


~ | 2 @ 7 4 THE ER 
Division of Fried, Ostermann Co. 
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France and Germany on copies of for- 
eign maps. At the start of the Pacific 
war, some naval operations were being 
conducted with a popular map of the 
whole ocean—hardly the sort of chart 
you’d expect in a war room. Back 
home, the public floundered about in 
half-baked concepts of foreign geography 
based upon out-of-date or ill-conceived 
pictures of it. The Commander in Chief 
himself was handicapped in making his 
decisions; the Office of Strategic Services 
was put to designing a globe for the 
President’s office. Everybody began to 
say our maps were inadequate because 
the air age made them obsolete. Hence 
the scramble for new projections. 

Now, a map is merely a chart or draw- 
ing, in miniature, of the earth’s surface. 
What plunges a simple utilitarian device 
into controversy is: the odd mathematical 
fact that to make an exact drawing of 
the earth’s surface, which is spherical, 
upon a piece of paper, which is flat, is 
impossible—as impossible as perpetual 
motion or the philosopher’s stone. All 
printed maps, therefore, are “projections”’ 
of a curved surface upon a flat one, or, in 
nontechnical language, compromises. Ex- 
perts argue which is best for each purpose. 

The compromise is negligible in a map 
covering a small area, for the earth’s 
curvature is so slight that distances and 
directions are adequately represented by 
straight lines. But as the area increases, 
the distortion increases in proportion. 
When you expand to include the whole 
world, no projection can avoid being 
extremely misleading in some particulars. 

You may wonder then why flat pro- 
jections of the world are used at all. The 
answer is that each is designed to be a 
useful tool for some practical ‘activity. 

The browbeaten old Mercator pro- 
jection, for example, is still the naviga- 
tor’s bible in the middle latitudes. 
Its right-angle arrangement of meridians 
(longitude) and parallels (latitude) sim- 
plifies the geometry of navigating by com- 
pass direction. It guided airplanes in 


which I have flown the Atlantic. The 
pilots flew a series of zigzags athwart the 
true great-circle course since, at 250 mph, 
the few miles lost were of no importance, 

The shortest distance between two 
points on earth is an arc of the “great 
circle” connecting them. A great circle is 
what you’d get by slicing the sphere right 
through the center in any direction. On 
the earth’s surface, all meridians are great 
circles, and so is the equator, but not 
the other parallels of latitude. Since the 
Mercator represents them all as straight 
lines of equal length, some regions are 
fearfully distorted. The whole upper edge 
of the map represents the North Pole— 
yet the Pole actually is a single point, not 
a line 25,000 miles long. If you depend 
upon it for a general picture of the world, 
your ignorance will be multiplied. 


Globe View is Truer 


Thus the armchair strategist may be 
misled into thinking of the Pacific Ocean 
as an oblong body of water bounded by 
the roughly parallel coasts of Asia and 
America. In actual fact, as you see in- 
stantly on a globe, those coasts are one 
continuous line, only slightly arced, from 
Singapore to Cape Horn, via the Aleutians, 

The traveler mainly wants to know 
where the rest of the world lies in relation 
to himself, how big it is, what it’s like. 
You don’t want to be told Greenland is 
larger than Australia, when the reverse 
is true, or to be surprised when a plane 
leaving New York for Africa heads north- 
east to Newfoundland. 

If the Mercator is a prime source 
of false ideas about the world, athers are 
not much better. The circular hemi- 
spheric maps—the kind with North or 
South Pole at the center—reorient you in 
the polar regions, all right, but they 
throw the equatorial belt out of whack. 
Their sudden popularity led to the idea 
that the major airway from America to 
Eastern Europe or Asia would traverse the 
Arctic. On a globe you see that a plane 
traveling from New York to Chungking 


Hundreds of visitors study huge globe in New York’s News Building lobby. 
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Sreat For Dad: “He will dote on its con- 
i venience” 


For Mom: “She will love its style” 


For Sis: It will look keen on her 
dressing table” 

For Brother: “He likes smart lug- 

gage” 

Give DOPP-KIT, “the nation’ $ 
most popular toilet-kit.” It is an 
appreciated gift. For style and con- 
yenience it is a favorite with both 
men and women. Exclusive « Pat- 
ented ¢ Priced from $3.75 up 

available in several sizes and 
leathers and for sale at better 
stores everywhere. 


CHARLES DOPPELT & CO. 
2024 S. WABASH AVE.: 
Dept. L-126, CHICAGO 16, ILL, 


weight” gen- 
ask for 
the NEW Ae Bilt Traveler. 


A GIFT in GOOD TASTE! ***4 
Order by Mail 


from California! 
CHOCOLATE COVERED 8 


TOASTED ALMONDS =“@B 


A delightfully different taste treat as a gift to 
friends and employees, or to enjoy. We toast 
choice California almonds to crisp, golden-brown 
perfection and hand-dip in rich, pure, creamy choc- 
olate. Mmm. Only $2.00 per Ib. in distinctive 1 or 
2 Ib. boxes postpaid anywhere, any date. Satisfac- 
tion or a maney back. Our variety box same price. 
Ss Order today. Enclose check, cash 

-) of money order. No stamps please. 


,. The Country Store. 


of Beverly Hills 
bert. h- 12 BOX 551, BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 


NOW /V0U CAN GET 
THE FAMOUS 
DUPLEX 


Enjoy the fun of giving your 
dog a professional groom- 
ing yourself! It's easy! 


¢ Have a healthier, happier dog 
* No special skill needed 


Send 25¢ for professional chart of instructions 
Or grooming your dog. Name breed. 
available: Airedale, Bedlington, Cairn, Fox 
Terrier, Irish Terrier, Kerry a, Schnauzer, 
Scottish Terrier, Sealyham. s, The 
Spaniels, Welsh’ fone 2 Bc uch. 


If your dealer isunable to supply you, send $1.50 to 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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via Ireland and Moscow covers little 
more distance, and picks up a lot more 
passengers en route. 

Then there are the orthographic maps, 
showing the earth’s surface in perspective 
as if viewed from above it. Their chief 
value is to dramatize the special character 
of a region when approached from a 
given direction. Harrison’s map of Eu- 
rope as seen from Moscow helps you 
understand Soviet foreign policy; a map 
of the same region seen from Berlin is 
entirely different but helps explain Hit- 
ler’s strategy in 1941, 

Orthographic maps are always limited 
in application. If you’re a New Yorker, 
such a projection centered on New York 
gives you an excellent idea of the world 
around you, but a San Franciscan would 


Mapparium of Christian Science Moni- 
tor, in Boston, is viewed from inside. 


need his own. To satisfy everyone, car- 
tographers would have to draw mil- 
lions of orthographic maps, which of 
course might be very profitable. 

Running the gamut of flatworld maps— 
the butterflies and stars, the cylindrical, 
sinusoidal, Mollweide—you invariably 
find one purpose served very well, others 
not at all. There is one projection that 
shows all great-circle routes as straight 
lines, the gnomonic. But it slobbers con- 
tinents around the edges like Salvador 
Dali’s limp watches. And when the air- 
line published its map with Washington 
at the center, it upset the air-minded pro- 
moters of Chicago no end. 

No, for a true idea of world geography, 
get a globe. It disposes of all projections. 
A string stretched between two points 
shows the shortest route and the dis- 
tance between them. A rough tracing of 
one nation placed over another com- 
pares the two in size and shape. To see 
how the. world looks to, say, a Hindu, 
turn the globe so that New Delhi is at 
the center, facing you. A good globe is 
neither cheap nor, right now, easy to get. 
Fifty dollars is rather a low price. The trav- 
eler must look for several points besides 
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FOR 
UNIOR MISS 
AND MISTER 


They're just like Dad’s—these SOU-WESTER Junior Model Golf 
Clubs... and priced so that Junior Miss and Mister can sport their 
own new driver, irons and putter, rather than borrowing from 
their elders or playing cutdown castoffs. They're avail- 
HERE’S GIFT 
SUGGESTION 
No. 2—For old and 


the set, including canvas young alike! A genuine SOU- 
bag with ball pocket, Or WESTER Bait Casting Rod that’s guar- 
hand grip and y anteed forever. Strong, light-weight con- 


able now . . . in shimmering non-corrosive metal, 
with non-slip rubber grip . . . real golf 


clubs... not a foy .. . at $15.50 


LA 


struction. Positive reel-lock. Tempered steel guides. 

Ivory finish. A fish-getter that will give you a lifetime of 

fine fishing. Now available, in weatherproof fabric carrying 
case, at $15.00, including Federal tax. 


WRITE FOR NAME OF DEALER NEAREST YOU 


SOUTHWEST Gof 


2130-2140 SOUTH KED2 
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beauty, materials, illumination, and the 
like. First is the mounting. The tradi- 
tional, slightly tilted axis passing through 
the Poles is an astronomical concept that 
doesn’t help the air-minded modern. His 
globe should turn to any position, even 
upside down with the South Pole on top; 
and there are mountings that permit this. 

Looking at the world from unorthodox 
angles brings geographical surprises. You 
learn (for example) that Italy inclines 
more east-and-west than north-and- 
south; that the Soviet Union stretches 
halfway round the world and the Pacific 
Ocean even further around; that the 
Indian Ocean is nearly landlocked; that 
Argentina is a thousand miles from no- 
where (or as Harrison puts it, “A dagger 
pointed at the heart of Little America.”’) 


Maps Should be Indexed 


Next in importance to the mounting of 
a globe is, of course, what’s on it. In 
general, the larger the globe, the better the 
map wrapped around it. On small and 
cheap ones the map may be crudely 
printed, oversimplified or out of date. 

Certain flat world maps can be cut up 
and pasted into a box-like, inexpensive 
substitute for a globe. The “Dymaxion” 
arrangement by R. Buckminster Fuller 
Jr., widely publicized a few years ago, is 
not as satisfactory as Prof. Irving Fisher’s 
“polygnomonic” projection on a figure 
of twenty equilateral triangles. 

Most globes I have seen neglect phys- 
ical geography—the contour lines or 
colors that indicate mountains and val- 
leys. But perhaps this is asking too much, 
for a globe is only the beginning for a 
traveler geographically well equipped. 
You also can use a good atlas, or better 
yet, a collection of large flat maps of the 
different parts of the world, well indexed. 

For maps of continental areas or less, 
the projection needn’t bother you. Us- 
ually it will be some variation of the conic 
projection. Conceive a transparent cone 
placed over the globe like a dunce cap, 
and the earth’s outlines transferred to the 
cone’s surface. This is reasonably accurate 
in shapes, sizes, and directions for the 


inhabited temperate zones, and can be — 


adjusted by various mathematical strat- 
agems to take in more territory. 

Until very recent years, most American 
continental maps were unmistakably be- 
hind the times. Their prototype was the 
British commercial map; indeed a great 
many were actually English drawings— 
even maps of the United States. They 
perpetuated in this country the British 
habit of Anglicizing foreign place names, 
and the British emphasis on details most 
useful in the pursuit of foreign trade. 

Commercial maps serve the same pur- 
pose as a postal guide; they show each 
town in its proper political subdivision, 
the main routes of rail and water trans- 
portation, and the network of telegraphic 
communication. They omit much detail 
of highest interest to the traveler, espe- 
cially the topography, scenic waterways, 
the outlines of great cities, often even the 


highways. One common deficiency is tp 
call a place “Constantinople” when your 
rail ticket will say Istanbul. 

There are signs of improvement jn 
American map making, led by the scien. 
tific societies. In 1940 the American 
Geographical Society produced a war 
map which is still one of the most usefyl 
pictures of western Europe ever published 
in this country. It shows topography, rail. 
roads, highways, waterways; it spells most 
place names according to local usage; it 
shows political boundaries in relationship 
to topography so that you understand 
why they are as well as where. Large cities 
are not dots but areas outlined in red. 
This teaches you to beware of big names 
in geography as well as other pursuits; you 
learn that Belgrade is only a small town, 

The same society is also responsible 
for the distinguished Map of Hispanic 
America, a huge undertaking of 107 
sheets on the scale of 1 to 1,000,000. A 
smaller version on a scale of 1 to 5,000,000 
consists of three sheets large enough when 
combined to paper a good-sized wall. It 
uses a specially devised projection to allow 
for the curious shapes of North and South 
America, bearing the mouth-filling name 
of “bipolar oblique conic conformal.” 


A Map’s War Role 


The National Geographic Society also 
has been progressive in its cartography. 
James M. Darley’s series of maps of the 
continents and oceans are among the best 
in terms of satisfying the traveler’s needs. 
Most of them can be packed with their 
indexes into neat folders so as to consti- 
tute an excellent world atlas of book size. 

One of them played a curious role in the 
war. A group of naval men, escaping from 
the Philippines in a small boat, had as 
their only navigation chart the National 
Geographic map of the Pacific Ocean. 
Nevertheless they exactly located the en- 
trance through Australia’s Great Barrier 
Reef. In Washington, a nervous intel- 
ligence officer urged the Society to censor 
such details, for fear of informing the 
enemy. So the map’s wartime edition 
shows the reef closed up solid. 

Advances in modern map making will 
eventually be echoed in American atlases. 
But producing them is expensive, and prog- 
ress may be slow. The traveler can accel- 
erate progress in cartography by demand- 
ing that his needs be met in the atlases, 
maps, and globes he buys. THE END 


Globe at Pan-American depot, Miami. 
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ACAPULCO AT CHRISTMAS 
(Continued from Page 94) 


listened from behind iron-grilled win- 
dows. In the plaza a romantic-eyed dock 
worker, leaning against a laurel tree, 
turned himself into a human mocking- 
bird and drew an admiring crowd, as he 
imitated the lament of the mourning 
dove, the harsh mew of sea gulls, and 
calls of scores of songsters. 

At half past eleven the crowds from 
the plaza began pouring into the bril- 
liantly lighted cathedral like moths seek- 
ing candle flames. The misa del gallo, the 
Mass of the Cock, was celebrated with all 
the pomp and ceremony in the local ec- 
clesiastical scope. And then the people 
went home to suppers of lamb and wine. 
Some went to parties that lasted until 
dawn, and some drank themselves to 
sleep in the pulquerias along the wharves. 
But no one looked in his stocking on 
Christmas morning, for in Mexico the 
giving of presents comes on January 
sixth, the day when Wise Men brought 
gifts to the Christ Child. On the Twelfth 
Night the children of this land without 
chimneys would put their Auaraches out 
upon the balconies or in the patios so 
that the Wise Men—not Santa Claus— 
could fill them with toys and goodies as 
they passed. 

The tropical Christmas morning came 
like a bath of golden light. The stucco 
houses at the edges of the bay shimmered 
as if washed with white gold. We drove to 
Los Flamingos for breakfast. The hotel 
stretched its modern architecture along 
the rim of orange and slate-blue preci- 
pice more than three hundred and fifty feet 
above the Pacific. It was as extensive as a 
transcontinental streamliner. Every room 
and suite had an ocean view with railed 
terraces and long chairs. The dining 
room had no outside walls, only a high- 
beamed roof. There was a small terrace 
adjoining the dining room for those who 
wanted to tan while they drank or to 
chat with the yellow-and-blue macaws 
moored in papaya trees. Out in the 
ocean, whales were spouting, and some- 
times an enormous fish that looked no 
larger than an anchovy from our great 
height leaped high out of the water. 


Ten Miles to Africa 


Ten miles along the coast, northwest of 
the modernity of Los Flamingos, the scene 
changes dramatically. Bamboo huts at 
the jungle’s edge make you think you 
have been transported to Africa. We had 
motored here after breakfast, and now we 
were spending Christmas morning lying 
in grass hammocks under a loggia of 
palm thatch with the Pacific stretching 
before us to China. The four of us lay in 
a kind of charmed silence above the gold- 
grained sands, as the symphony of the 
pounding sea poured out its music and 
the walls of waves broke into spray like 
lemon petals. Never, even in midocean, 
had a sea seemed so vast. 

Imperceptibly I glanced at my com- 
panions on-the left and right. Jim—with 
his prominent highbred Italian nose 
making a fine subject for a mummy’s 
profile—was as motionless as a figure on 
a sarcophagus. André lay like a supple 





statue, her gentle breathing stirring the 
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azure silk of her open-throated blouse. 
Though Max was beyond my range of 
vision, he, too, was as still as if asleep. 

The row of hammocks stretched on and 
on until there were thirty of them for hire. 
But we had the beach to ourselves. On 
Christmas morning other folk did some- 
thing else besides commune with seascapes 
and drowse in hammocks. 

A dog barked meekly, without con- 
viction. I turned and saw figures emerg- 
ing from the palm trees and bamboo 
shacks across the flat stretches of sand be- 
hind us. In their van came a lad with a 
gleaming machete in his hand and bag of 
fresh coconuts on his back. Spreading 
his coconuts on the thatch-shaded sand 
before us, he began dexterously whacking 
through the hard fibrous casing. 


Nectar on the Half Shell 


Though until this moment I had not 
realized I was thirsty, no cup of nectar 
could have been more welcome than the 
cool refreshing draught of coconut water. 
As we quaffed the green-white liquid in 
the tropical noon, it seemed far better 
than Christmas eggnog. 

Three women had followed the boy 
across the sands, each with a basket over 
an arm. They were small and very thin 
and light cinnamon in color and of in- 
determinate ages; but two of them were 
not too old for childbearing, for they 
carried a baby apiece in their free arms. 
They looked strangely akin to nomadic 
desert women I had known in Algeria, 
but little like the stolid Indian squaws of 
the West. Behind them came an odd as- 
sortment of girls and boys. And bringing 
up the rear at a respectful distance were 
three ribby, woeful-looking little dogs of 
a sickly yellow-brown color. 

“What do the women want?” I asked. 

“To sell you fish,” Jim said. 

“That they have cooked in those 
shacks?” I said with dismay. And then 
before he could answer, the fishy aroma 
reached me—mingled with the fragrance 
of cut green limes. The two women with 
the babies laid them in the shade of 
the loggia and immediately little girls 
squatted to tend them. The jet-eyed 
babies did not blink or complain. I saw 
why people said that the most resigned 
expression on earth is that of an Indian 
baby. 

The odor became more beguiling, as 
one of the women thrust her basket closer 
under my nose. An earthenware platter 
was piled with golden-brown fried fish 
hardly larger than silver dollars. A 
saucer of sweet green limes cut in quarters 
lay beside the piled fish. Warnings against 
Mexican unsanitary methods vanished in 
one deep inhalation. I decided to try 
one. I took it gingerly and squeezed lime 
juice plentifully, almost like a disinfect- 
ant. When I bit, my expression of delight 
made them all laugh. “What do you call 
them?” I said, smacking my lips and 
reaching for another. 

“‘Mojarra,’ Jim mumbled between 
mouthfuls. ““They come from the lagoon.” 

“They are better than pompano at 
Antoine’s or the fillet of sole at Café 
Marguéry in Paris.” I reached for an- 
other and another. 

The three thrown-away-looking curs 
hovered on the edges of the party, de- 
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and without illusion. “Why don’t 
ed your skeletons?” Jim asked the 
th the machete. 
/ boy smiled. “There’s hardly 
for us to eat.” 
one of the pitiful creatures and 
a fish for him, properly, with 
. The children giggled. The cur 
hesitantly, unbelieving, as if such 


*t for the likes of him. Then his 


eyes bulged with surprise and delight as 
ge must have done. 


do you call the dog?” I asked 


“Almirante.” 

“Admiral. That’s a fine name,” I said. 
“flow did you ever think of it for this 

?” The boy shrugged and 
sniled. “And what is this one named?” 
| pointed, as an even more emaciated 
cur with pale bloodshot eyes crept for- 
ward humbly. “Brisa.” Breeze. An almost 
poetic gift for nomenclature, or was it 
irony? Breeze looked as if the faintest stir 
of wind would blow him from the face of 
the earth. 

“You will notice,” Jim said, “that all 
dogs at the seashores in Mexico look as if 
they are made of bamboo with a bit of 
skin stretched over the rods. They say 
it’s because the constant diet of fishbones 
punctures the intestines so the dogs can’t 


digest properly.” 
Living Comes Cheap 


I began to bite the flesh from the bones 
and give the dogs only the meat. The 
children exchanged looks of surprised 
glee, as if I had been a Punch-and-Judy 
show. When we had cleaned out one 
platterful, the dogs and I, and André and 
Jimand Max had had all they wanted, I 
settled the bill. For all the fish and limes 
it was something like twenty cents with- 
out tip. Living came cheap in the tropics 
ten miles from Acapulco. 

The women and the children dispersed 
across the hot noonday sands, all except 
the boy who had come first. He remained 
out of curiosity or because he liked our 


company. Max asked his name. “‘Nativi- 
dad, at your service.” Natividad—the Na- 
tivity—the Spanish word for Christmas. 

“Why?” said Max. 

“Because today I am ten years old.” 

Natividad was the handsomest child I 
had seen in Mexico. He was quicker to 
smile than pure Indian children and 
less shy. “It’s the touch of Negro blood 
in him,” André said. In the midst of 
the poverty about him, he had a well 
nourished look and a lively intelligent 
expression. 


Changeless Old Mexico 


Natividad’s home was one of a little 
cluster of huts under the coconut palms. 
It had one enclosed bedroom of bamboo 
canes, but the living room and kitchen 
and nursery were alfresco, covered only 
by a roof of piled palm leaves. But the 
dwelling was not dirty. Though a cock and 
some hens were privileged to stroll about 
like relatives, the hard-packed dirt floor 
of the loggia was cleanly swept. The bath 
was twenty feet away—a screen of cut 
bamboo under a mango tree in a space 
hardly larger than an ordinary bathtub, 
with a great earthenware jar to dip water 
from and slosh over the bather’s standing 
body. 

Here, as Jim pointed out, little in the 
manner of living had changed since be- 
fore the Conquest. Under a shelter of 
palmetto leaves, families were born, lived, 
and died. They still slept on straw mats, 
sometimes with hammocks for the babies, 
like the one Natividad’s naked baby 
brother was sleeping in now. The wife 
still hand-clapped her flat ¢ortillas, as 
Natividad’s mother was doing now. Her 
earthenware vessels were similar to those 
of her ancestors. 

The famous “damned wantlessness” 
which a German peddler once bewailed 
in the Indians came to mind. These Pa- 
cific Coast houses built of bamboo and 
palm leaves cost no more than fifteen 
dollars. These folks and their neighbors 
drew fish from the lagoon behind and the 





Acapulco’s fishing is world-famous. One bird who knows it is the pelican. His 
Spectacular dives usually make direct hits. The crowds love to watch the birds. 
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in front, shook nuts from coco 
raised little patches of squash and 
mers and tomatoes, picked the wild 
and knew naught of keeping up 
rances. The climate made the 
est of cotton clothing the most de- 
ble. The charcoal brazier or the one- 
mer oilstove set on a table was all they 
ded for cooking. Except during the 
Sederains, the straw mats were as good 
* ‘sleeping as mattresses. Daily living 
gassimple indeed. I thought of the café- 
ety set in Acapulco, striving to relieve 
€ tedium of aimlessness. 


Roadside Camouflage 


When we got back to Acapulco we 
ive to Bill Spratling’s new villa by the 

for cocktails. He had acquired the 
house and his trim yacht in the bay with 
= from his famous silversmithy in 


"We knew it was within an arrow’s 
t of Lord Morley’s new house, but we 
ouldn’t find it. We passed it, we were re- 
directed to it, we passed it again. At last, 
here on the roadside appeared Spratling 
himself, bronzed and hospitable, scout- 
ing for us with a highball glass in his 
hand. 

‘His house was down, not up. Even its 
tof was ambushed in greenery. We de- 
sended steep winding stairs through 
towering shrubs and arrived at the door- 
sep. It was a large, spreading house of a 
warm color between oleander pink and 
brick dust. But, though it had cost a 
pretty penny and used up quantities of 
tile and stucco, it was no more a real house 
than Natividad’s home had been a real 
house; rather it was one vast loggia with 
pillars and balustrades and long chairs 
and inviting hammocks. The sophisti- 
fated folk had copied the primitive. 
Spratling’s home seemed to rise straight 
ffom the water. There were no walls, only 
acool tiled floor and a spreading roof. 
Yet it was as private from the road and 


neighbors as if it were encased in window- 
less masonry ten feet thick. And then one 
discovered, far down the loggia at the 
corners, flats of walls with doors. A 
kitchen tried to efface itself by pressing 
into the rock of the precipice. A bedroom 


_ dropped off another corner and crouched 


until it was almost in the water and spray 
peeped in the long window. The whole 
villa seemed planned to deny such things 
as cooking and sleeping. 

And as if the superlative view out of 
the open veranda-drawing room-dining 
room were not enough, there was at 
the southwest corner a mirador ascended 
by winding stairs for a still better view. 
Stretched out in long chairs, we had 
highballs while the sun went down 
behind a promontory. All our eyes 
were magnetized to the islands across 
the inlet, which the unearthly rose-violet 
glow from the setting sun had turned 
into heaps of carved amethyst set in 
silver. “I see now,” André said to 
Spratling, “where you get inspiration for 
some of your workshop creations.” 


Silhouettes at Night 


Just before the blackout of night de- 
scended with tropical swiftness, we drove 
once more around the sea edges of Aca- 
pulco to our hotel. The incandescent 
lights came out in dots and clusters like 
signals to the sky. Then the stars began to 
release their cryptic answers. The lone 
protective gunboat in the harbor dis- 
played its own pale geometry of illumi- 
nation. 

When I lifted my eyes to the heights 
again, their fantastically beautiful sil- 
houettes were effacing themselves in 
camouflage against the night sky. They 
seemed to be saying, “In any case, we 
shall be here a long time after you and the 
houses are gone.” THE END 


For road information and daily schedule of 
flights, see Facts for Holidays, page 150. 


From many hillside homes, arches and palm fronds frame spectacular views 
of Acapulco Bay, busy with steamers, yachts and many small pleasure boats. 
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plastic the newest thing in golf! 
You'll find them in these mewes? 
BURKE woods. For beautiful 
balonce ... for precise, uniform 
rag shar uitelariall =) on the course 

ahd on the score card... these 
great BURKE clubs are true 
champions. They make cham- 
pion gifts for champion 
golfers. 


Since 1910< 


Better Clubs for Better Golf 


RURKE GOLF, INC. 


Newark Ohio 
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TOWER o F 
HOSPITALITY 


Now under new and 
progressive ownership 
and management — re- 
conditioned and re- 
decorated inside and 
out. Ideal location 
overlooking Bayfront 
Park. Moderate rates. 
Reservations advisable. 


Weel 


EVERGLADES 


ON BISCAYNE BAY—OPEN YEAR ROUND 


Leonard K. Thomson, Manager 








WEATHER 


The COMMODORE 
Nautical Style 
nbination Desk Model 
$15.00 


INSTRUMENTS 


WELCOMED by trip-taker: 


or stay-at-homers, 


rN) 2@10118) am ciel celiilsiiclamuilel <omelaclileMelbary 


peering ahead to sunny holiday weather 


Pel mmilekiillale Mode Laillile PO LMnIii) Lolelile mee aul 


Sensitive, scientifically precise, easy to read, 


smartly styled. Either model will add beauty to 


home or office 


At all the better stores 
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There’s more to keeping warm outdoors 


extra sweaters. It depends on 


by PAUL A. SIPLE 


Ws YOU PACK your bag for a winter 
Vv 


acation, you have to figure on be- 

ing in style, of course, and on keeping 

ahead of the laundry—but what about 

the clothing you will need to be comfort- 
able and protected from the cold? 

Obviously the answer will depend upon 

the weather you meet and the things you 


= 
= 
. 


~ 


A snow bath in below-zero weather may 


be all right, but don’t dawdle over it. 


plan to do. But here’s the catch: It also 
depends on the length of time you engage 
in those activities. And that is far from 
simple. In fact, it is so complicated that 
during the war the Army had to spend 
considerable time solving the problem of 
keeping warm outdoors in cold weather. 
The Army couldn’t afford to guess 
about cold-weather clothing. To over- 
supply even one item would have cost 
millions and delayed other production; to 
undersupply might have meant catastro- 
phe. So now there are scientific methods 
to determine the correct clothing for all 
the varying conditions of climate and 
activity, length of exposure and so on. 
Consider length of exposure. People 
think nothing of running outdoors for a 
minute in near-zero weather, without 
even throwing an overcoat around their 
shoulders. I once took a snow bath in the 
Antarctic at fifteen below zero, and wasn’t 
bothered by the cold, though the snow 
crystals, sharp as glass at that tempera- 
ture, left my skin a maze of scratches. The 
body can stand great changes of tempera- 
ture for short periods, thanks to its ther- 


mostatlike devices for regulating body 
temperature and its ability to draw upon 
heat stored in the tissues. But these are 
only stopgaps. The longer you remain 
exposed to the cold, the less stored heat 
you will have to draw upon, and the more 
protection you will need. Stay outdoors 
without adequate clothing for any length 
of time, and you may be in for trouble. 
For example, suppose you are going 
duck hunting in weather that averages 
between 32 and 50 degrees—not even 
freezing. You plan to hide away in a 
blind, hoping that a flock of redheads or 
canvasbacks will come calling on your 
decoys. If you remain in that blind only 
an hour, you can be comfortable in a 
winter-weight suit, with cotton under. 
wear, a hat, gloves and waterproof foot- 
gear. But stay there three hours, and 
you'll need three layers of wool clothing 
plus a windproof jacket. And if you re- 
main more than four hours you must wear 
maximum clothing, bulky and loose- 
fitting, plus well-insulated gloves and foot- 
wear. This even on days that are well 
above freezing, when you scarcely realize 
it’s cold until you’ve been out for a while. 
There’s a definite relationship between 
physical activity and keeping warm. You 
get very little exercise hunting ducks from 
a blind—hence the heavy clothes—but 
the more strenuous the sport the les 
clothing you need, and the less you have 


You’ll be as idle as your wooden decoys, 
so take along plenty of warm clothing. 


to add for each hour you keep at it. You 
can hike for two hours, for instance, when 
the temperature averages between 32 and 
50, in a medium-weight wool suit, with 
gloves and cap. You can keep it up all 
day, without discomfort from the cold, if 
you wear a winter-weight suit, instead of 
the medium one. When exercised, the 
body produces more heat. Stand up, and 
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what you're doing and for how long 





Yelling is about all the exercise you get 
at a football game—hence the blankets. 


you produce twice as much as you do 
asleep. Run up a flight of steps and you 
produce ten or fifteen times as much. 

If the weather is such that you’re com- 
fortable walking at a moderate pace in a 
business suit, you will need an overcoat 
to keep you equally warm when you sit 
down to watch a football game. And if 
while outdoors that day you should stretch 
out for a short nap, you'll get chilled un- 
less you cover yourself—clothing and 
all—with at least two blankets. 

Other factors enter into the problem of 
keeping warm. The weather itself must 
be considered not only in terms of tem- 
perature but to take in the humidity, 
the amount of sunlight, the wind, and so 
forth. On a dare, a companion of mine 
attempted to walk 200 yards in the Ant- 
arctic, at 40 below zero, naked save for 
thoes. At the halfway mark he got so 
chilly he broke irfto a run. It was a 
nearly fatal mistake; the increased wind 
cooled his body three times as fast. The 
food you eat also is important; that’s 
the fuel that heats your body. There 
are also some more or less mysterious 
factors, such as whether you are accli- 
matized, or accustomed to the cold—and 
whether you have had enough experience 
to know how to use the clothing you wear, 
when to change it or adjust it. 

Here are some tips from my own ex- 
Periences in the Antarctic that may help: 

Don’t fit layers of clothing too tightly 
together. Leave room for insulating air, 
or your clothing may be only half as warm 





as it should be. There should be nearly a 
quarter inch of dead air between layers. 
Sloppy? It won’t give you a beach shape, 
but it doesn’t have to be grotesque, either. 

Don’t try to heat your little house with 
the windows wide open. Check your 
clothing at the closures to make sure you 
aren’t losing heat at neck and waist, 
wrists and ankles. 

Protect your face. It may never feel 
cold, but unless it is partially covered it 
may lose so much body heat that you'll 
get cold hands and feet. 

Get acclimatized. If you have been a 
hothouse flower before going out for win- 
ter sports, you may need 25 to 50 per cent 
more clothing than your hardier com- 
panions. To hasten acclimatization, keep 
yourself cool, almost to the point of shiver- 
ing, for about two weeks, and avoid ac- 
tivities that may make you perspire. 

Learn when to add to your cold- 
weather clothing; when to reduce it; when 
to adjust it. 

For instance, if you plan to alternate 
periods of strenuous exercise with inter- 
vals of rest, strip down for the exercise, 
but restore the clothing when you rest. 

If you want to stay warmer longer in 
cold weather, always keep cool. Don’t 
allow your clothing to get damp, through 
perspiration or otherwise, for this cuts the 
length of time you can stay comfortable 
in cold weather by one third, or even one 
half. 

Eat the right kind of food, and plenty 
of it. You will need, and probably will de- 
sire, more of those heat-producing fats 
and carbohydrates. THE END 


You will be able to stay warmer longer 
if you wear plenty inside of you too. 








Cisco 


FOR MEN WHO GO PLACES 





Come sun .. . come fun . . . you'll want this striking 
SPORT SHIRT for your holiday, It's a CISCO CASUAL, hand- 
somely tailored in a Verney brush print. The fabric is woven 
of Narco rayon which has the luxurious texture of silk. 


At your favorite stor 
* reg. Y _ 


CISCO + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
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dry-mild 50° to 68° 
none to 4 days of rain 
less than 2 in. 


dry-cool 32° to 50° 
1 to 4 days of rain 
less than 1.4 in. 


dry-cold 14° to 32° 
1 to 6 days of rain 
less than .75 in. 


dry-very cold -4° to 14° 
1 to 15 days of rain 
less than .6 in. 


humid-warn 68° to ‘ 50° 
1 to 6 days of rein ydays of 1 


2 to 9 in, ‘sto 6-8 in 


DECEMBEWE 


Pacific coast is wet and cool, while the 
higher coastal mountains are colder and will 
receive very heavy rain or snow. Heavy snow 
may be expected in most of the northern 
mountainous areas and the high peaks will be 
very cold. The western portion of the high 
plains is dry and cold, frequently visited by 
warmer Chinook winds. Mountainous areas 


may be depended upon for good ski conditions. 


Ski at Mt. Baker National Forest, Crater 
Lake, Mt. Hood and Mt. Rainier. Intercolle- 
giate Ski Meet, Sun Valley, Idaho, Winter 
sports resorts in Northern California and 
Rocky Mountain areas open on or before 
December 15. Take water-resistant ski clothes, 
sunburn lotion and dark glasses; usual warm 
winter clothes for traveling and city wear. 
Evenings are seldom formal. Northern side 
of Yosemite Valley enclosed by granite walls 
which shut out the cold winds, is ideal for 
hiking, riding and motoring. Elaborate 
Christmas illumination in many cities; candle- 
light concerts in capitol rotunda, Olympia, 
Washington; Christmas Eve choral program, 
Mormon Tabernacle, Salt Lake City; Han- 
del’s Messiah will be performed on the 8th 
at Tacoma’s College of Puget Sound. 


Winter rains bring wet, humid conditions 
along the entire California coast. Rainfall 
decreases from north to south but increases 
with elevation on the coastal mountains and 
Sierra Nevadas. Most of California is cool, 
but the ocean keeps coast temperatures mild. 
The remaining states have a complex pattern 
with greater moisture and lower temperatures 
on the higher elevations; drier, somewhat 
warmer conditions in the sheltered valleys. 
The desert regions of Southern California 
and Arizona are mild and dry with comfort- 
able days and very chilly nights. 


Winter-sports season opens December 15. 
Good skiing on southern side of Yosemite, 
and at the Snow Bowl in the San Francisco 
Peaks near Flagstaff. Altadena, Calif., boasts 
a mile of lighted outdoor trees called Christ- 
mas Tree Lane. Golf and riding still in prog- 
ress in Southern California, comfortable 
swimming below Los Angeles. Newport Har- 
bor Yacht Club Christmas Regatta. Border 
Days festival, Calexico, Calif. Padua Hills 
Theater at Claremont offers the Spanish 
play, Las Posadas, re-enacting ceremonies 
of Christmas in Mexico. Fire dance of the 
Navajos after first frost in New Mexico. 


and what t@oa 


This climate map of the United States shows the weather which may 
be expected this month. The color samples above the map define the 
climate in the regions covered by those colors. In areas where freezing 
is expectable, precipitation will be in the form of snow. Although 
this map is most accurate for the middle of December, it may be 
reasonably assumed that the weather of January and February will 


vary only slightly from December’ s. 


NORTH 
CENTRAL 


The northern portion of this area is ex- 
tremely cold without extensive snow 
cover. The southern part is cold with little 
snowfall in the west. Toward the east 
snow will be progressively deeper and may 
be depended upon for skiing and winter 
sports. Except for mountain tops this 
area is the coldest part of the United 
States, with temperatures easily compar- 
able to European Russia. 


Hunt deer, duck and quail in Wiscon- 
sin, cock pheasants and cottontails in 
Nebraska. Ice shows, basketball, hockey 
in St. Paul, Minneapolis and other large 
cities, for the sportsman who prefers to be 
a spectator. Skiing, skating and sledding 
are the most popular winter activities. 
Watch the spectacular fireworks display 
from Grandad Bluff, near La Crosse, Wis- 
consin, on New Year's Eve. Handel’s 
Messiah on December 8th at Ames, Iowa, 
and the Chicago Symphony is scheduled 
to play at Madison, Wisconsin, on the 
7th. Take your warmest furs and flannels, 


NORTH 
CENTRAL 








TT: 68° to b 50° to 68° 


humid-cool 32° to 50° 
aye of rein 9 days of rain 


humid-cold 14° to 32° 
3 to 12 days of rain 


wet-mild 50° to 68° wet-cool 32° to 50° 
3 to 9 days of rain 


9 to 15 days of rain 9 to 20 days of rain 
over 4.7 in. over 2.6 in. 


wet-cold 14° to 32° 
6to li days of rain | 


29 in, Léto 6.8 in. +75 to 4.7 in. -6 to 2.6 in. 
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OUTH 
NTRAL 


Climatic Interpretation by Paul A. Siple 


SOUTH 
CENTRAL 


The weather here varies from cold in 
the north to mild in the south. The west- 
ern part is dry but it will become progres- 
sively more rainy or snowy as you travel 
eastward. The Gulf coast of Texas is pleas- 
ant for active outdoor sports. but nights 
are cool and fur coats do not go amiss. 


Hunt quail and deer in Arkansas; play 
tennis and golf on the Gulf coast; skiing 


in the Sangre de Cristo Mountains near 
Santa Fe, or Sandia Mountains near Albu- 
querque; golf and riding still pleasant in 
Albuquerque area. Indian dances at many 
pueblos; Christmas pageantry at Hot 
Springs National Park. Midwinter sports 
carnival in New Orleans begins on De- 
cember 25th, and the fireworks from 
Pikes Peak will be visible several hundred 
miles on New Year’s Eve. Southwestern 
Sun Carnival at El Paso begins on De- 
cember 27th, ending with a fifty-band 
parade and the annual Sun Bowl foot- 
ball game on New Year’s Day. 


NORTH 
EAST 


The whole region is cold with relatively 
heavy snowfall. In the southern part occa- 
sional thaws may interfere with winter sports, 
but toward the north snow accumulates with- 
out extensive thawing. In the rugged moun- 
tainous areas snow is deep and the weather 
is ideal for skiing and bob-sledding. 


Hunt deer in Pennsylvania until the 15th, 
in New Jersey from the 17th to 21st, quail 
on Long Island throughout the month. 
Colorful Moravian Christmas Eve Vigil and 
putz-visiting, elaborate street decorations in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Hull House Music 
Festival on 22nd in Chicago; Christmas 
caroling in Philadelphia; height of New 
York’s opera, concert and theater season, 
New Hampshire, Vermont and New York 
skiing areas open on the 15th. Ice fishing 
starts on Lake Champlain near the end of 
the month (shanties and equipment may be 
rented at Port Henry). Iceboating, skiing, 
tobogganing, sleigh-riding, skijoring and 
snowshoeing throughout New England. Pre- 
season ski meet, Sugar Hill, N. H. Carnegie 
Institute’s famous Founder’s Day exhibition, 
“Painting in the United States, 1946,” closes 
December 8th. 


The northern portion will be cool and wet. 
In the north wet snows are common, but 
snow is not usual in the Gulf coastal states. 
The South Atlantic coastal area has less 
rain than farther inland, or on the slopes 
of the Appalachians. Mild weather persists 
within approximately one hundred miles of 
the Gulf coast and permits active outdo r 
sports. Florida is progressively warmer and 
drier as one travels southward. 


Fishing tournaments in Florida, carillon 
recitals at the Bok Tower near Lake Wales. 
Racing at Miami’s Tropical Park as well as a 
$10,000 open golf tournrment. Williamsburg, 
Virginia, will celebrate Christmas in the man- 
ner of the eighteenth century, and Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, will repeat its tra- 
ditional Moravian ceremonies. Potomac Ap- 
palachian Trail Club hike in the Shenandoah 
National Park. Blue and Gray Championship 
football at Montgomery, Alabama, on the 28th. 
Special Christmas lighting at St. Petersburg, 
Florida. Pleasant weather for riding and golf 
in most of this area, surf sports along the 
Gulf and South Atlantic coast. Take beach 
clothes and light suits for Florida and a good 


warm coat for the trip home. 


over 2.2 in. t 
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SA ‘ \ It’s the Christmas gift for the man who “already has everything” . . . and whiskers, 
\ too! Small as a match folder, Vestpok is especially designed to clean up a man’s 
“between-shaves” beard. He can carry it in his vest pocket, use it in the office or 

taxicab, on train or plane—anywhere. Vestpok is the shaver that can’t nick, scrape 


or burn; that needs: 


«No soap ov whit «No shoticity + No rusk ov minor 


As long as whiskers grow, Vestpok is the gift he'll love in July as he did in Decem- 
ber. $3.00 with 10 blades of the finest razor steel at leading men’s apparel stores, 
department stores and jewelers’ — or write us direct. Vestpok Division, Ward 
Machine Co., Inc., Brockton 64, Mass. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Patented and Patents Applied For. 
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HOLIDAY readers share their travel adventures 


in letters carrying postmarks from many places 


OVP 
sees 


No Beach at Waikiki? 
DEAR SIk: 

Houmay readers might appreciate be- 
ing saved a disappointment. 

Thousands of times, in hundreds of 
gubtle ways, you’ve heard all about “the 
Beach at Waikiki,” what a paradise on 
earth it is, with its dazzling white sand, 
blue sea pounding over coral reef, soft 
Hawaiian moonlight, the subdued twang 
of guitars. 

Like many another, I made a pilgrim- 
age to fabled Waikiki. I had a great deal 
af difficulty even finding the place. There 
are two landmarks, the Royal Hawaiian 
and Moana hotels. They are the tallest 
buildings around. When yousee them, 
you can be sure that Waikiki—what 
there is of it—is right behind them. But 
unless you know of these landmarks, 
which I didn’t, the chances are that you'll 
look at the beach and pass it by, wonder- 
ing where the dickens is Waikiki. 

I found myself on the street fronting 
these hotels. It was a honky-tonk street 
with lots of bustle, souvenir joints, eating 
spots, drinking places, all crowded to 
bursting. In front of the Moana Hotel 
some women were selling /eis. At the risk 
of appearing foolish, I picked the prettiest 
flower seller and asked her where I could 
find Waikiki Beach. 

At first I thought I'd said something 
wrong, she looked so uncomfortable. 
Then, apologetically, she told me I was 
practically on it. All I had to do was 
walk through the Moana’s lobby and 
there was the beach. 

Wondering why she was so embar- 
rassed, I went through the hotel and came 
gut on the ocean side. Then I knew. The 
brash, glaring disillusionment hits you 
With stunning impact. What I saw of 
Waikiki Beach consisted of about twenty 
yards of dirty sand and every square inch 
of it crowded. 

Please don’t get the idea that I don’t 
like Hawaii. I do. The scenic wonder of 
Pali Pass, with its bloody legend, breath- 
taking view and almost frightening wind, 
is something to rave about. Pali itself is 
well worth a trip to the Hawaiians. And 
there is much more that makes the Islands 
beautiful and exciting. But so far as I 
could see, there was practically no beach 
at Waikiki. BERNARD SEEMAN 

New York 


DEAR SIR: 

We had finished our Marine Corps 
boot training at San Diego and were 
Marking time to be shipped overseas. Fi- 
tally, we had our orders: the Orient, via 
the Hawaiian Islands. We enthused over 
the prospect. For one thing, we’d see that 
publicized paradise, the Beach at Waikiki. 

We arrived, we saw it, and we shipped 


out, finally, for Tientsin. Yes, we saw 
Waikiki, all right, and for weeks after- 
ward my buddy did nothing but remind 
me that Huntington Beach, which is just 
outside of Los Angeles, has this fabled 
place beat tenfold. 

That was months ago, and today we 
get many a good laugh, just remembering 
how newcomers’ faces drop down to their 
boot tops when they gaze for the first time 
upon this postage-stamp beach. Hotmay 
should acquaint its readers with the hoax 
of Waikiki, thus saving many another 
starry-eyed traveler bitter disillusionment. 

PVT. WALT RASCHICK II, USMC 
Tientsin, China 


[Maybe these fellows simply expected too 
much. However, the Hawaiian backers of 
Waikiki might ponder the penalties of 
overpromotion.— Ed.} 


Costa Rica in December 
DEAR SIR: 

Readers of Hotmay who may be plan- 
ning a trip to Central America should 
know that December is Costa Rica’s dry 
season, when the highlands are aflame 
with ripe red coffee berries. This month 
brings the Cogida, or coffee-picking time. 

The Cogida is to Costa Rica what our 
old-time cider-making season, corn husk- 
ing, and quilting bees represented—all 
rolled into one. Servants leave their em- 


ployers, farmers leave their small farms, 
housewives leave their homes, and chil- 
dren leave their play, to join the Cogida. 
Nearly everyone picks coffee berries. They 
could no more be held back than one 
could hold back the tides of the sea be- 
yond the hills. 

The pickers wear lightly fabricated bas- 
kets tied about their waists. When the 
baskets are filled, the berries are dumped 
into the two-wheeled oxcarts that stand 
near by. Then the berries are hauled to 
the drying floors, where they are dried 
thoroughly before roasting. Lunches dur- 
ing the Cogida are festive. There is goat’s 
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Settle down to comfort in the height of style! 


Whether at home or away, make sure of smart comfort in moments of 
relaxation. The right robe is part of the picture. That’s why men who know 
quality, prefer the smart custom look of Courtleigh’s authentic 

Styling . . . the full-cut fit and the craftsmanship of time-honored E & W 
tailoring. Ask your dealer for this Courtleigh Robe in acetate 

and rayon Wolmico Corduray, and settle down to comfort in the height 

of style! Navy, maroon or corporal. Small, medium, large sizes. 


QUALITY PRODUCT oF ELY «@ WALKER © saint Louis 
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OF A LIFETIME . 


For something different—something really outstanding 

—give a Hurd Super-Caster with built-in reel and inter- 

=~ . changeable rods. It is new, modern, streamlined and 

built to highest quality standards—just the type of 

thing every sportsman would like to 

own, Thé Hurd Super-Caster, with one 4 

rod of optional length, comes to you com- 45 

Including 

Federal Tax 


plete in a handsome Koroseal carrying 

case. At your local sporting goods, 

hardware or department store dealer. 

SUPER-CASTER e BUILT-IN REEL 
WITH INTERCHANGEABLE RODS 

HURD LOCK & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

SPORTING GOODS DIV. © NEW CENTER BLDG. © DETROIT 2, MICH. 


















PATENTS APPLIED FOR. THE RIGHT TO MAKE SPECIFICATION CHANGES IS RESERVED, WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 
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Give the Rex Spoon 
Pocket Packet .... 


The Handiest Package of 
Casting Lures Ever Designed 


It’s a sight that'll light up the eyes of every 
fisherman on your list. Four famous Rex 
Spoons in a plastic, watertight case . .. Man, 
that spells summer fun—and days, glorious 
days of pullin’ in the big ones with the fish- 
gettinest lure of them all. Absolutely weed- 
less, the Rex Spoon is perfect for casting. 


24-PAGE FISHING BOOK- 
At sporting goods stores everywhere. $3.00 LET. 


30 illustrations. 
Edited by experts. Send 
no money. Write today. 


COMPANY 
* CINCINNATI 26, OHIO 
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milk and maté to drink. Ripe bananas 
and other luscious tropical fruits, cheese 
and biscuits, fill their lunch baskets. 

There is much singing and laughter 
during the Cogida and it is here that young 
girls often meet the young farmers, and 
new romances are born. : Old friends who 
live miles from each other meet once 
again. Coins which have been hoarded in 
tin cans come out for the purchase of _ 
bright baubles—perhaps a colorful rug or 
a pretty vase—and maybe a coveted dress 
for the little girl who didn’t get a new 
one last year. 

Such is the Cogida. On their way home, 
evenings, you hear lusty strong voices 
singing all through the highlands. It is a 
happy time in Costa Rica. 

EDITH B. SANDFELD 
Rushtown, Ohio 


Nicollet Not Unique 


DEAR SIR: 

I was surprised, when reading your 
Famous Streets article in the September 
Ho.iway, that in hisdescription of Nicollet 
Avenue in Minneapolis your writer left 
Out one important thing that makes this 
street different from any other important 
street in any large city in the U. S., if not 
in the world. There is no streetcar line on 
Nicollet Avenue. JAMES A. GOUDALL 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


[Neither is there a trolley line on New 
York’s Fifth Ave., Chicago’s Michigan 
Ave., or Los Angeles’ Wilshire Boulevard, 
so Nicollet is hardly unique. In fact, as the 
article in the September issue stated, Nicol- 
let does have a car line (see below).—Ed.]} 


DEAR SIR: 

For many years there has been a street- 
car line on Nicollet Avenue south of Grant 
Street for a distance of 514 miles to 58th 
Street. The line was originally built to 
31st Street, in the 1880's. 

H. E. MC WETHY 
Minneapolis Street Railway Co. 


No Room to Loiter 


DEAR SIR: 

After reading X Marks Our Room, in 
November Houmay, I’m sure travel-post- 
card enthusiasts would be interested to 
know that Grimshawes, Jackson County, 
N. C., boasts the smallest post office in the 
United States. 

A tiny log structure accessible by way 
of Bullpen Road (a tortuous and steep ap- 
proach impassable in wet weather), its 
actual dimensions are 5 by 6 feet. It is in 
the back yard of a mountain home. 

Mrs. Lena T. Alexander, postmaster 
for eight years (her husband previously 
served for 23 years), keeps some dogs and 
chickens, which wander at will about the 
post-office premises. The miniature log 
‘Federal building” is not provided with a 
drinking fountain, but patrons may quench 
their thirst at a mountain spring on a 
near-by hillside. 

Established 76 years ago to serve a few 
straggling families in an isolated com- 


munity, this fourth-class post office has ay 
exposed writing shelf, a safe for kceping 
postal supplies and money, and other of. 
fice equipment. 

The normal transactions hardly ever 
bring on “rush hours,” but philatclisis, 
having learned of its “smallest” distinc. 
tion, transmit letters to be remailed carry. 
ing the Grimshawes postmark. “ft 
comes from all over,” reports Postmaster 
















































Alexander, “even from places like Chi- 
cago and New York.” ss. R. WINTERS 
Weaverville, N.C. 


Castillo de San Marcos 


DEAR SIR: 

Any of your readers driving down Flor- 
ida way this winter should not miss seeing 
Castillo de San Marcos, formerly called 
Fort Marion. Entering St. Augustine [see 
page 52], the proud old fort, its ancient 
walls scarred and weather-beaten, stands 
as a symbol to the explorer and the pio- 
neer. 

No longer of any use militarily, the fort 
today is an outstanding tourist attraction 
with its secret dungeons, guard rooms, 
ancient chapel, living quarters for the 
garrison, storerooms and large court in 
the center. 

There is a telescope mounted near 
the watchtower. Through it you can 
gaze for miles out to sea and explore the 
tiny islands that dot the bay. 

One of the secret dungeons that the 
guide ventured into with us is hidden far 
back in the fort. We had to crawl through 
the small opening that led into the dark 
little dungeon, the walls of which were 
wet and greenish-looking from age. The 
guide switched off his light and explained 
that there was 16 feet of cement rock over- 
head and 9-foot-thick side walls. It was 
pitch dark and I suddenly felt the urge to 
get out. 

One of the young ladies in the 
group almost knocked herself out leaving 
the dungeon. She was in such a hurry to 
get through the little entrance that she 
had straightened up before she cleared 
the opening. 

Castillo de San Marcos is a national 
monument today. It comprises about 18 
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HOTEL 


Playa de 
Cortes 


One of the world’s most beautiful year 
‘sound resort Hotels . . . Ownership 
management Ernest Byfield and Frank 
Bering of Chicago's Sherman and 
Ambassadors and the Pump Room. 


Fishing the year around—and April 
to November—marlin, sailfish, manta, 
dolphin, rooster fish and shark. 
Hunting—November to April— 
deer, quail, partridge, wild turkeys, 
ducks and geese, hare, jaguar, wild- 
cat and puma. 
Contact your Travel Agent or write direct. 


GUAY MAS 


MEXICO 


INFORMATION about __ 
“,” 
( 


Full unflavored information about [jj && 
Mexico is embodied in the Mexican- B\/@ 
American International Guide pub- FRY \ 
lished by Americans. Everything about HY 
travel in Mexico. Even tells you ” 
“what to eat”. For a copy of this 
illustrated booklet, authorized by the yy 
Federal Tourist Bureau of Mexico, 

send one dollar to Mexican-American Interna- 
tional Guide, P.O. Box 237, El Paso, Texas. 
(eS eR CREE ENE SE 


A Year Around 
HONEYMOON HAVEN 


Exclusively for newlyweds. Accessible from all East- 
ern cities. 

An old homestead, igh in the tranquil Poconos, 
cradled in a verdant valley, 'mi Provo = fulds a 
woodland, hard by a mountain stream. 

A real Farm, hidden in peaceful bills. A parlor organ, 
crackling fires, corn to pop, marshmallows to toast: the 
simple carefree fun of other days. 

Privacy, seclusion, easy-going informality, zestful out- 
door life, hearty, delectable meals (breakfast until 
11:00), and the amp of cordial, intelligent, well 
bred young couples: the complete honeymoon. 

Cosy, picturesque cottages (heated, with bath), or home +] 
rooms with bath. $5-10 per person, meals included. 
Open all year. Make reservations at least a month in 
advance. Ask for our Three Honeymoon Plans. 


THE FARM ON THE HILL 
Box 82 Swiftwater, Pa. 
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OUTSTANDING AIR CRUISE OF 1947 
47 days of luxurious air travel to Central 
ond South America! Merida, Yucatan, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Canal Zone, Ecuador, Peru, 

livia, Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Puerto Rico. Departure first of each month. 


CHICAGO © STATE 721) 
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acres. It is surrounded by a moat 40 feet 
wide and its only entrance is over an ag- 
ing drawbridge. Only 12 cents, with tax, 
is charged and this includes competent 
guide service. C. RAY BAIR 
Orangeburg, S. C. 


Rescued From the Deep 
DEAR SIR: 

Any of your readers who plan a trip to 
the Northwest would enjoy seeing the odd 
hobby of Luis P. Harvey, ship’s pilot. 

Far from the beaten trail, in the Coos 
Bay country, snuggled away on the 
rugged shoulder of Cape Arago, some six 
miles down the bay from the little fishing 
village of Charleston, Ore., is this strange 
haven of driftwood inhabitants. 

Captain Harvey took up his hobby as 
a time killer during the depression. It 
proved so entertaining he’s been at it ever 
since, between piloting oil-carriers and 
freighters to and from the great sawmills. 
He tramps along the beach after a storm 
and keeps a weather eye out for “pros- 
pects.” 

Every blow brings a new crop of 
material. In each piece of driftwood, 
Harvey sees a potential head or torso or 
limb for a final caricature of a human or 
an animal, bird or reptile. 

None of his driftwood creatures is for 
sale. There is no set fee to enter this 
flotsam museum—a dime, if you wish, 


dropped into a receptacle at the door. No 
limit to the time you may stay to enjoy 
and marvel at one man’s industry in 
gathering the weathered inmates. 

Completed “individuals” stand all about 
the place, perch on window ledges, cling 
to trees and walls and doors, peek at the 
visitor from beneath the eaves, leer mock- 
ingly from flower beds and shrubs, and 
romp across the lawn. 

They are, of course, inanimate, all 
of them made of driftwood as they are. 
But so goofy, cockeyed, outlandish, 
hilarious, and altogether nightmarish are 
these reconstructed “creatures” rescued 
piece by piece from the deep, that when 
you leave Captain Harvey’s museum you 
feel as though you are walking back into 
the world of reality from the Land of Oz. 

CLINTON R. HULL 
Costa Mesa, Calif. 


Panamas, by Gilbert, the 
“Chocolates of Connoisseurs, are 
deliciously different. Into their 
immaculate creation 30 Pieter 
from Spain, rich Michigan 
cream, top grade butter, fresh 
spicy fruits from Oregon and a 
luscious milk chocolate coating 
lavishly filled with chopped 
roasted almonds. Here are 
supreme chocolates that 
educated tastes will 


enthusiastically approve. 


JOHN O. GILBERT 
(3 5 (01 Or O) 7. 0a O10). 07. Uae 
Jackson, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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Here’s your key to 
every Gift Problem! 








How about giving Mom's “better 
picture” out-put a big boost? Re- 
member how long she has taken 
snap shots with her old camera? 
Cameras have improved a lot. ..s0 
to see what she really can do, give 
her an 


argofLex* 
TWIN-LENS CAMERA 


Here’s today’s simplest to operate camera 
—the one that corrects tilting, avoids 
cropping and gives sharp, clear focus— 
because it shows you the picture before you 
take it. Uses color or black. and white film. 
Price, including coated lens, «neg. u.s. Pat. of. 


~ CAMERA .....+ + $52.40 


EXCISE TAX ...+-+ 8.73 
CARRYING CASE... 8.50 


TOTAL $69.63 


He’s a shark for color, Uncle Ted. Has a iibrary of 
35 mm. color slides of fishing trips and cruises. To 
show his pictures off at their absolute best, give him an 


ARGUS PROJECTOR 


Coated 3.5 projection lens cuts light 
reflection and gives full and brilliant 
illumination, right to the edge of 
the image. Tempered heat absorbing 
glass protects slides. 

Rotary slide carrier 

makes operation 

easy, and pictures 

always right side up. 

Has handy cam-ejec- 

tor for Automatic 

slide release. Price, 

including rotary slide 

carrier, 


$2773 





This full 20-power scope has 
a coated lens to insure a 
sharp, clear image even in 
poor light. Pop can use 
shooting goggles or glasses 
anid still get a comfortable 
look into the eyepiece. 
And the Argus Scope is 
light and easy to pack. 

It only weighs 2 pounds. 
Price, Scope alone, 


$745 


Ever see a better outdoors man than 
Pop? Likes to sail, shoot, fish and 
hike. There’s one gift that just 
can’t miss with the outdoors man. 
It’s the 


ARGUS 
OBSERVATION 
SCOPE 


Back in his Scout days, Junior was always winning prizes 
with his pictures. If you want to see him hit new highs 
with portraits, scenics and sports shots, give him a 


MODEL C-3 ARGUS 


That split-field 
range finder really 
makes perfect fo- 
cusing easy. Add 
the clear definition he will 
= with the f 3.5 coated lens, and 
unior will be adding new laurels to his photo 
honors. He’ll like this built-in, quick detachable syn- 
chronized flash, too. This gives him an indoor and out- 
door camera in one package. Price, including lens 
coating, 


CAMERA .... $53.00 
EXCISE TAX... 8.83 
CARRYING CASE 7.75 

TOTAL $69.58 





See your Camera Dealer 
within the next 48 hours... 


You know what that one word Argus means on a camera or 
optical instrument. And you know how eagerly all Argus 
products are snapped up by gift hunters, who really appre- 
ciate quality and precision craftsmanship. So take our 
advice: Go to your camera dealer immediately and choose 
your Argus gifts while he still has them. And just one 
second more... Merry Christmas! 


argus 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 





Sis has a couple of more years at college. She needs pictures 
for that scrap book of hers—college shows, parties, lab 
scenes, campus shots. Give her exciting extra thrills with a 


MODEL A-2 ARGUS 


With the color-corrected f 4.5 
anastigmat lens, fluoride coat- 
ed, Sis can take color shots or 
black and white, and 
be sure of top-flight 
pictures. Built-in ex- 
posure meter. Handy, 
compact molded case 
that fits in desk or 
handbag. vag A x2% 
x 14% inches. Price, in- 
cluding lens coating, 


CAMERA... . . $21.95 
EXCISE TAX... 3.65 
CARRYING CASE 4.25 


TOTAL $29.85 





FINE CAMERAS AND PRECISION OPTICAL 
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Glacier Point siesta in Yosemite Park. At left huge Half Dome guards the Merced River Valley. White scallops in the distance form the High Sierra. 


CALIFORNIA REUNION 


Capt. Bill Carter meets his kids and shows his wife a taste of swank 


APT. WILLIAM RICHARD CARTER came 
home to San Bruno, California, after 
two years in the Pacific, debating, like 
many another soldier, what sort of vaca- 
tion his first one ought to be. During his 
four years in the Army Engineers his wife, 
Jinny, never had a holiday. Richard and 
Jimmy, now aged almost five and two- 
and-a-half respectively, had kept her tied 
down. -Bill wanted her to have the sort of 
vacation he had dreamed about in fox- 
holes—a fat-cat holiday in a smart resort, 
breakfast in bed, a sun-bathed beach, 
soft music and palm fronds whispering in 
Moonlight, tall, frosted glasses that tinkle. 
And no youngsters to worry over. But the 
faptain had another yearning too. By 
the time he had stepped off the C-54 at 
Hamilton Field he scarcely knew his sons. 
And :o them, he was more fable than fact. 
Virginia Bailey Carter’s Midwestern 
com: 10n sense found the solution: a fam- 
ily c: mping trip of a week or so, followed 
bya avish but brief visit at Del Monte on 


the Monterey Peninsula. For the inex- 
pensive part of the holiday, Yosemite 
Valley was chosen. 

Both native Nebraskans, Bill and Jinny 
had come to the West Coast on military 
assignments. Now they claim California 
as their adopted state. 

Jinny planned to pack sparingly for the 
nine-day trip. Two small suitcases held 
the kids’ play clothes, sox, underwear and 
sweaters. (It gets chilly atop the High 
Sierra.) Two larger ones served for Bill’s 
GI fatigues and one business suit, and 
Jinny’s light wardrobe. She packed a 
blue-gray tweed suit and, for Del Monte, 
a dinner dress of chartreuse wool. For 
that extra-special breakfast in bed she 
brought the black nightgown Bill had 
ordered from Fifth Avenue while sweat- 
ing out Okinawa. 

Bill Carter itemizes his expenses 
in Facts for Holidays, page 150 


Photographs by Mike Roberts 


Capt. Bill Carter and his wife Virginia, with Richard, short of five, and 
Jimmy, two and a half. This outfit, snapped under a Monterey cypress, was a 
much happier one than Bill’s last command, an Engineers’ unit based in Korea. 
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WINDPROOF LIGHTER 


FEATURING 






ONE ACTION — OPENS AND LIGHTS 
INSTANTLY .. . EVEN IN A WIND 


' Automatic, with unfailing precision, 
windproof with uncanny dependability. 
The automatic-action lever responds to 
a mere flick of your finger, opens and 
lights your HOLLIS AUTOMATIC instantly. 


Yet, in spite of its revolutionary ad- 
vances In lighter design and engineer- 
ing, the HOLLIS AUTOMATIC is as handsome 

as fine jewelry . . . smartly stream- 
lined, a delight to behold. No protruding 
parts, no “mechanical look". Light in 
weight . . . compact. 


Dependably windproof 
“deep down flame” 
defies the elements 


A feather. 
light touch 
_— 
. it opens 
and lights in 
one action 


Automatic flint feed 


Al leading dept. stores, jewelers, and other fine stores. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, please write fo us. HOLLIS CO., 11 Commerce St., Nework 2, N. J. 
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Rawlings, 366 Fifth Avenue, New York:18 Regent Street, London, 









El Capitan on the left and Sentinel Rock on the right form natural stage wings 
for the view up Yosemite Valley from Inspiration Point, near Wawona Tunnel, 
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In Badger Pass, en route to Glacier Point, Jimmy saw his first snow, called 
it wet sand. This California winter playground is famous for its ski runs, 


sixty cen 





Rugged Monterey shore. Night before entering Del Monte Lodge the 
Carters took a cabin at Pacific Grove, where Jinny laundered the boys’clothes. 





Bill a 
Captain Bill snaps his family at Midway Point near photogenic Lone Cypress. Gowde 


The Monterey Peninsula is rightly called the Cradle of California History. 
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fanciest meal of the trip, in Del Monte Lodge’s smart dining room. 
Sdlvador Dali’s mustachios intrigued the youngsters more than movie stars. 
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The Racquet Club pool at Pebble Beach is available to Del Monte guests at 
sixty cents each. The Carters swam, but voted against the high luncheon tariff. 


ia 


\ Oe Tes A . J There's a tweed streak in every man. It comes out in 


Basic daily rate for these charming cottages, placed casually in a beautiful a stubborn affection for an old armchair . , . in the 


den, is twélve dollars for adults, a dollar f h f a child’ “ae & : ‘ 
ES ye ee gleam that creeps into a man’s eyes as they light on 


a Rumson Tweed jacket. If you're the tweed type, 
you'll get along famously with these well-poised 
jackets ...so be sure to strike up an acquaintance 


with a Rumson Tweed jacket at your favorite shop. 


nfm 


JACKETS BY 
CURRICK & LEIKEN 
IN 
FARNSWORTH WOOLENS 


Bill and Jinny want to try Yosemite in winter, when the Park is far less 


trowded. Re-acquainted with his sons, Bill plans next Del Monte trip for two. 
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Yosemite regulations: ‘Feeding, teas- 
ing or molesting bears is prohibited.” 
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Bill and Jinny hired horses near Camp Curry post office, after learn- 
ing children may be parked all day for $1 at a supervised Kiddie Kamp. 


Stream-chilled watermelon was feature of picnic beside the Merced 
River. Bill’s kite was smashed by a downdraft from mighty El Capitan. 


The Carters’ tent at Camp 16 cost $17 a week. Beyond 


camp site sings Yosemite Falls, nine Niagaras high. 
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The highway entering the park at El Portal passes 
near spectacular Bridal veil Fall, 620 feet of liquid lace, 





Not an illuminated waterfall, but a firefall. Nightly in summer a fire of dried 
bark is built atop Glacier Point. At nine o’clock, upon a signal Shouted from the 
valley floor, the fire is pushed off the point. Music floats on the still air, living 
sparks cascade 900 feet to a rocky ledge. Bill and Jinny saw the display from Camp 
Curry, expected it to smack of Hollywood, but found it deeply moving. 


THE END 
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Tevet —Look for this trade mark... Write for gift booklet 
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with name tag 


Short Key Chain Stee 


KOMFIT... 


in 14 Karat gold at America’s fine 


IRVINGTON 
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for men or women 


for a mtins tie 


for mich or women 


the perfect \y ‘atch Band for men 
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NEW JERSEY, . U. 








Ol teint: 


Gilimiue 





ee fide lft for the fell 
whe aw -@ rifle or shotgun. 





He will. really appreciate this 

beautiful Ol Sorge gun clean- 

ing kit that comes complete wish 

solid brass rod and all neces- 

sary cleaning attachments. Fit- 
d in o handsome hardwood 


NELSON R. THOMAS AGENCY, INC. 
344 E. First St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
tam enclosing $5 for 1 Ol’ Sarge Deluxe 

Gun rod kit 











FLORIDA: GORGEOUS HUSSY 
(Continued from Page 25) 


of having disappeared in a big way. Be- 
tween most Florida towns you drive for 
many miles through totally unsettled 
parts. The shoreline’s 3700 miles are quite 
a few to line with houses. The larger part 
of it is still as it was when Ponce de Leon 
cruised along vainly looking for the secret 
of perpetual youth. 

Even on the Gold Coast between Palm 
Beach and Miami I have known several 
hardy beachcombers who for consider- 
able periods of time have lived entirely 
off the country, ala South Seas. They 
built a tight palmetto shack with a frame- 
work of driftwood, holding it together 
with tough vines. They sustained them- 
selves with coconuts, fish, spiny lobsters, 
oysters, conch, shrimp, palm cabbage, 
and some sour wild oranges. One of them 
finally became a softie and went into 
business, bartering part of his catch for 
dry groceries. 

In a single 1946 month, not five blocks 
from either side of busy, roaring Route 1 
at Boca Raton where I live, I have seen 
the following: A seven-foot alligator, two 
extremely rare 1000-pound sea cows 
(manatees), a 300-pound loggerhead 
turtle, a wildcat, several coveys of quail, 
numberless rabbits, an exquisite four- 
foot spotted leopard ray, half a dozen 
sharks ten feet and over, a school of por- 
poises that playfully swam under my 
sailing dinghy scaring me out of a year’s 
growth, and a beautiful six-foot non- 
poisonous black snake which circled my 
house, helpfully ridding it of palmetto 
bugs. 

Virgin Florida, inland far more than 
coastal, is still there in more extensive 
patches than the developed parts. Man is 
slowly knocking her down with bull- 
dozers, but he hasn’t conquered her yet 
by a long shot. 

Man isn’t even very well acquainted 
with Florida; there was the story of the 
Germans landing an amphibious tank at 
Delray Beach from a submarine during 
the war. The beach patrol early one 
morning, to their considerable shock, dis- 
covered the tracks of a small tank leading 
right out of the surf up to the road, where 
they disappeared. After the members cf 
the patrol rushed back to stutter out their 
report, that section of the beach was 
roped off and high brass from the Army, 
Navy and Coast Guard arrived and began 
to sweat. 


Solving a Nazi Mystery 


There things were, with the invasion of 
the country started and probably more 
to come. Around toward noon, when the 
tank hadn’t been found and plaster casts 
were being made of its tracks, an old 
Negro who worked near by was allowed 
to approach. Glancing at the “tank” 
tracks he observed simply, ‘“‘Looks like a 
big ole loggerhead come up the beach 
las’ night to lay her eggs.” The giant 
turtle’s flippers, going and coming from 
the surf, had duplicated almost exactly 
the tracks of a tank. 

Ask a man with a large Florida estate 
what the flowers, bushes and trees are on 
his grounds and the chances are he won’t 
know. A vivid male painted bunting 


lights in a tree for a short visit and then is 
gone. “What was that beautiful thing?” 
you ask; and the estate owner replies, “A 
bird. You got me what kind.” 

This isn’t especially astonishing. The 
man is a stranger to the land, a newcomer 
from upcountry, in Florida parlance a 
“snowbird” from the North. Most of that 
part of Florida attractive to him has been 
settled only in comparatively recent 
times. Sixty years ago the Gold Coast 
was a wilderness without even a road; 
the mail was carried from Palm Beach by 
a barefoot mailman along the only route, 


the beach, to where the juke-box hotels of | 


Miami now stand. It is mostly Northern 
blood and almost altogether Yankee 
capital that have built modern tourist 
Florida. 


What to See 


If you are a first-time visitor, there are 
some “must” travelogue points, each 
worth the price of admission or distance 
of travel, such as the obvious Palm 
Beaches and Miami. St. Augustine is 
another, and slightly south of it, Marine- 
land, by far the best aquarium ever built. 
A few miles on is the famous hard wide 
beach at Daytona, on which it is weirdly 
exciting to drive, dodging land sailboats. 
(See Sandsailing in Florida, November 
HOLIDAY.) 

Inland from here is Silver Springs, 
with glass-bottomed boats on crystal 
water. The Bok Singing Tower at Lake 
Wales in middle Florida is for those who 
like hushed formal beauty and carillons. 
At Tarpon Springs, north of St. Peters- 
burg, are located the Greek sponge- 
fishing fleet and the sponge market. 

Ybor City at Tampa is a colorful cigar- 
making Spanish community where you 
can dine in Cuban restaurants and per- 
haps buy a bolita lottery ticket. At Sara- 
sota the winter quarters of the Ringling 
Circus are open to visitors. Sanibel 
Island off Fort Myers is the best place in 
the Western Hemisphere to find sea shells, 
but is somewhat difficult of access by 
ferry. 

The Florida Keys (little islands) are 
something to be seen nowhere else. By 
favor of Mr. Flagler you motor out to sea 
along a road built over his former rail- 
road bed, one part right over the top arch 
of his biggest bridge span. The Conch 
people here are named after the great 
mollusk they eat, often raw and still 
quivering from the shell. They speak with 
a slight cockney accent inherited from 
their London ancestors who first came to 
the Bahamas and then to us. About half 
of the West Indies flavor of Key West 
has been left, after the WPA painted the 
rest out with, later, a big assist from the 
Navy. You can still eat lime pie, conch 
chowder, and turtle steaks which are 
sometimes good and sometimes very 
tough. 

You will expect too much of the Ever- 
glades and be disappointed in the part 
you can traverse by car or bus, over the 
Tamiami Trail or along the new Route 
26 from Lake Okeechobee to Fort Laud- 
erdale. The Everglades here are nothing 
like the fictional, art, and travelogue 
versions. They are largely table-top flat, 
brown stretches of landscape reaching 
into’ the~ distance; occasionally relieved 
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Seven harmonizing colors in 





plastic: Tallyho Red, Streamliner 





Grey, Sportsman Tan, Burgundy, 





Jade Green, Walnut and Ebony. 











FOR AUTOS + BOATS = PLANES 





De Luxe illuminated 


$595 





model illustrated. 





Other Sherr 





ili Compasses from $1.50 





AT LEADING RETAILERS 





Send for Amazing Booklet, “How to Find Your 








Way WITHOUT A Compass!” Write to Dept. 60 

















INSTRUMENT CORP. 





185 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago ], Ill. 
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Today more Americans are “going pl laces"’ than ever 
before in history. As a result—the hotel and institu- 
tional field is surging ahead to new Prosperity. Suc- 
cessful Lewis graduates “‘making good” everywhere 
in ~ap— hotels, fashionable resorts, smart restau- 
rants and clubs. 

EE Book explains how to qualify at home fora 
well-paid position in this ever-growing business where 
pe are not drop; cause you are over 40—shows 


ow you are registered FREE of extra cost in the 
Lewis National Placement Service. Write TODAY. 
VETERANS: Course approved for Veterans’ training. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
(Now in Its 3ist Year) 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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un NOX 
Can’t Live with 
HOPPE’S No. 9 


Stop ALL gun corrosion from ANY source; or if your 
gun is rusty now remove the scale and 
crusts with Hoppe’s No. 9. Your gut 
dealer sellsit or send us 10¢ for sample. 
Get some real tips on gun care. Read 
our “Gun Cleaning Guide”. It's FREE 
upon post card request. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC., 

2338-N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33, Po 
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Tears Mealy” 


To Mexico—Guatemala—Yucatan—Cuba 
Haiti—Bermuda—Nassau—Jamaica—Barbados. 


Also Trips within United States. 
Honeymoon, Rest, Recreation, Scenic, Cruise. 


For info—give date & length trip wanted. 
THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED CLIENTS 


Offices in nine cities 


Az Jours Sysren 
11 So. La Salle CHICAGO 3 
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Wy Famous 
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SLIDES 


HISTORICAL, WILD LIFE, 
SCENIC, GARDENS, ETc. 








A Most Unusual Christmas Idea! 


Superb full-color duplicates from my library of sev- 
ercl thousand original Kodachromes of Scenery, 
Wild Life, Famous Gardens, Historical Places, etc. 
Sets of 25 slides each of 
* Yellowstone Park and Grand Tetons © Zion Park 
ond Bryce Canyon ¢ Charleston Azalea Gardens 
* Wild Flowers (2 sets) © Natchez, Miss. Homes (2 
sets) * Bad Lands and Black Hills © Pacific Northwest 
(Mt. Rainier, Mt. Hood, Mt. Lassen, Oregon Coast) © 
Caves (Carlsbad, Mammoth, Luray, Mounds, Wind) 
* Old East (Williamsburg, Mt. Vernon, Monticello, 
Washington) © Florida Sea Shells © Sunsets and 
Marines © Guatemala (2 Sets) © Canadian Rockies 
(Banff, Lake Louise, Jasper) © Autumn Colors (Wis- 
Cconsin, Maine, Vermont, Wyoming) © Wild Animals 
and Birds © Garden Club (Several renowned Gardens) 
Per set of 25 slides .....-.+++% esas 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
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by a clump of palmetto or a vast bean 
farm. 

They have been described as “not 
exactly land, and not exactly water—too 
much water to travel by land, and too 
much rank razor-edged saw grass to 
journey freely by water.” To get about 
in such terrain you need a shallow- 
draft swamp buggy pushed by an air- 
plane propeller. The best sights from 
your auto highway are flocks of birds, 
from the various cranes and herons 
to, if you are lucky, long-beaked white 
ibises. 

On the Trail, however, you will pass 
along the upper edge of what Florida 
should be ashamed of not developing 
and opening up long before this. The 
tip end of the peninsula consists of the 
projected Everglades National Park. 
The Federal Government has been 
ready for years to accept it if ever the 
recalcitrant state gets busy and acquires 
the land. 

Here, well south of the Trail, are the 
deep glades, hundreds of square miles of 
absolute wilderness and true frontier. 
Interlocking waterways form mysterious 
mazes, most of them never fished. It is 
easy to get lost and, once lost, no one will 
ever find you. 

Large areas of wet hammock, man- 
grove swamp, hardwood forest, and 
overgrown near-jungle have never been 
trod by the foot of man. There are huge 
orchid plants with as many as a thousand 
blooms on them, strangler figs, banyans, 
and thickly-growing, sharp-thorned 
creepers like liana. 

Crocodiles—that’s crocodiles, not alli- 
gators, though they are here too—are 
still to be seen in these labyrinths. Whole 
lakes are covered black with ducks. This 
is heaven for our national emblem, the 
bald eagle, though he hardly lives up to 
our traditions in his bully habit of steal- 
ing food other birds have caught. The 
spoonbill and still rarer flamingo are 
slowly coming back, the latter’s remote 
nesting places secrets carefully guarded 
by a few who know them and have 
Florida’s true interests at heart. These 
birds, along with the egret, are now 
legally protected from those who nearly 
made them extinct. 


Indian Vengeance 


Once fugitives hid out along the south- 
west coast of this section, and supposedly 
a few are still in there. The coast and its 
mystic rivers have been visited by little 
more than a hard breed of commercial 
fishermen, Audubon Society wardens, 
and a few of the more venturesome sports 
fishermen. With three others in a motor- 
boat I once ran out of gas in this country; 
strong men began to blubber their 
prayers—until we discovered an over- 
looked few gallons in the bottom of a 
reserve tank. 

Our Florida girl uses various per- 
fumes. One of her selections, the acrid 
stink of the everglades when lightning or 
man sets the dry precious peat afire, can- 
not be recommended. But there are more 
fortunate choices, such as the penetrating 
night-blooming jasmine and the over- 
whelming delicacy that arises from a half 
million acres of citrus groves. Best of all 
there is the heady smell of burning fat- 


wood lifting from chimneys and drifting 
through the piney woods on a bright, 
sharp winter day. 

Florida’s names are often something to 
throw you. Here the Seminole got back 
at the white man in excruciating fashion, 
by leaving him his names. One town 
became Plant City because no one could 
pronounce its original name, Ichepuck- 
sassa. Other names, if you will hold on to 
your chair and be careful not to sprain 
your tongue, are: Choctawhatchee, 
Apalachicola, Caloosahatchee, Choko- 
loskee, Estiffanulga, Halpatiokee, Hy- 
poluxo, Ibitachuco, Itchetucknee, Lox- 
ahatchee, Ochlockonee, Tohopekaliga, 
Pithlachascotee, and—or did you holler 
“uncle”? 


Sugar-Coating a State 


Most guidebook writing about Florida, 
in case you look up some of it, has been 
uniformly atrocious. This-is not true of 
the WPA Florida, in the American Guide 
Series, which is excellent because it is 
mostly straightforward. The rest are 
usually panegyric to the sickening and un- 
truthful point. They are strictly from 
corn, of the “one pleasure-filled day 
follows another”? variety. Precedent for 
this was founded in the first Florida 
boom, when some noted writers and 
spellbinder William Jennings Bryan were 
induced to utter rosy views on the state’s 
future values. Palm trees and tropical 
nights invite exaggeration, and the in- 
vitation is almost always accepted with 
reckless enthusiasm. 

Some of this is dangerous. In a cur- 
rently popular guide I read that rattlers 
do not grow over six feet long in Florida 
and therefore if you stay three feet away 
from a rattlesnake you are safe, for they 
can’t strike more than half their length. 
The book doesn’t explain what to do if 
you see a nine-footer as large around as 
a small fire hose, but you probably won’t 
get deep enough in the scrub to rub noses 
with such. The Florida technique, by the 
way, for killing snakes sunning them- 
selves on the road is to run over them 
with your car, applying the brakes just as 
you hit them so that you slide, an exacting 
art requiring long practice. 

Fiction writing about the state has a 
top level of sound brilliance, as against a 
great body that can be described only as 
ghastly. I once toured Florida women’s 
clubs with a talk on the subject. When I 
stated that, in my opinion, the best native- 
born Florida writer is the effervescent 
Zora Neale Hurston with her lusty books, 
Their Eyes Were Watching God, Johan’s 
Gourd Vine, and Mules and Men, I 
didn’t expect the ladies to know who she 
was, but I did glance at the nearest exit 
before I explained that Zora is a Negro. 
To the credit of the Florida ladies, I never 
had to use the exit. When I told all this to 
Zora she roared ‘with appreciative laugh- 
ter. 

The adopted author who has done the 
best full body of work about the state is, of 
course, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings of The 
Yearling. Marjorie fits her northern 
hammock-scrub section like a glove. You 
are to be pitied that you can never stay 
with her at Cross Creek and go with her 
and her husband, Norton Baskin, deep 
into the scrub for a couple of dozen big 








From 1 shaft and 2 heads 


Here is a Christmas gift that offers hours 
of greater golfing enjoyment... the 
unique new TRIJA which gives a “matched 
set” of six clubs from one shaft and two club 
heads. TRIJA’s single shaft and two heads 
are precision built to provide all face 
angles, weights, and shaft lengths needed 
to play every shot from tee to hole. Angle 
of the club head is easily and quickly 
changed . . . and definitely set. There is 
no heavy bag to lug around... no fum- 
bling for clubs. You need no caddy...no . 
caddy wagon. The new TRIJA “Aérliner” 
model is specially designed with a jointed, 
take-apart steel shaft for convenience in 
traveling. To be completely equipped for 
golf you need only carry a light, compact 
22” long case containing the steel shaft, 
two heads, 3 balls and tees. The “Airliner” 
complete with traveling case only $38.00. 
Regulation model TRIJA, contained in a 
38” case with space for balls and tees, is 
priced at $24.50. A TRIJA club is a per- 
fect gift for any golfer. See it at your lead- 
ing Sporting Goods Store, Men’s Store, 
Department Store, or write today to: 


JAKOSKY COMPANY 
1063 Gayley Ave. 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
TRIJA SALES & MFG. CO. 
1910 Elm St., Rockford, Ill. 
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Matching water-repellent wool gabardine jacket 
and pants that look like a one-piece outfit. Jacket 
with long wool knit tucker-tail hugs the hips under 
your downhill trousers...keeps you,.extra warm. 


» 
tal. 
Navy, Tan and Gunmetal Jacket, about $18.95 


Matching Downhill Pants, about $15.95 
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salt-water crabs that come up to the clear 
springs, and the next day eat Marjorie’s 
meal cooked around two versions of their 
meat. 

You can, however, do something for 
yourself in the line of tasting Florida 
oranges and grapefruit. 

You say you already have? No, 
friend, no, you haven’t, not unless you’ve 
done it this way: 

You pick a grapefruit the size and ap- 
proximate weight of a cannonball direct 
from the tree, fully ripened there and 
warmed by the sun, not chilled in a re- 
frigerator after being picked green, and 
screaming for sugar. You peel the top 
third of its skin off with a sharp knife, and 
then—happy day!—you simply push 
your face in as far as you can, squeeze, 
and suck fast so not too much of the 
juice goes down outside your neck in- 
stead of in. This is sloppy and perhaps 
slightly atavistic, but it is wonderful and 
ambrosia. 

The social and economic contrasts in 
Florida are one of her most dramatic 
facets. 

A few minutes away from the social- 
leader mansions of multimillionaires at 
Palm Beach are poor-white and Negro 
shacks that have been called by Govern- 
ment agencies the absolute bottom in 
living conditions. You can find the same 
conditions half an hour from Lincoln 
Road in Miami Beach, called a miniature 
Fifth Avenue with higher prices. 

This isn’t Florida’s fault. She can’t 
help it if some of her people haven’t done 
as well as imported Yankees who perhaps 
had better opportunities. Often the faces 
of the shack residents are happier and 
more in repose than those of the harassed, 
high-living mansion occupants. 


Take Your Choice 


There is just as much contrast in 
facilities for the tourist. He can play 
roulette for high stakes or shuffleboard 
for no stakes at all except his own out- 
door enjoyment. He can bet big on the 
ponies and dogs or nothing on his own 
horseshoe pitching. He can fry himself 


with regular bastings of sunburn lotion on 
the free public beach or recline in a |yx. 
urious cabafia. 

He can fish from a jetty for nothing or 
hire a fancy cruiser for fifty dollars per 
day. He can dine on a six-dollar dinner 
beside a blue swimming pool or pull in at 
a roadside drive-in. He can listen to the 
evening band concert in the park or the 
jive in a night club with prices attached 
to skyrockets. He can get to all these 
things by plebeian jalopy and bus or aris. 
tocratic air-conditioned Pullman draw. 
ing room and lightning-fast plane. Soon 
new speedy ships will also take him there. 


Lady in the Sun 


No matter how he goes or what he does 
when he gets there, the same sun will 
shine on each alike. 

The contents of every pocketbook 
buy the same quality of sun—pro. 
vided that its owner gets up early enough 
to enjoy what he has purchased. 

Above all, Florida will remain itself, 
the land and the many waters. She will 
always be there, in spite of what storms 
or man can do to her. If she has an oc- 
casional tantrum and a hurricane knocks 
over the furniture, it is quickly set right 
again. Anyone who has seen the bull- 
dozers cleaning the streets of Miami 
Beach of sand a few hours after a big blaw 
can readily believe that. Damaged flora 
grow fast, soon concealing all signs of 
destruction. 

As for man, no matter what terrible 
things he does to Florida—and they have 
been many—she will survive. There is 
enough of her. She will never let man get 
too far in his advapces; he will never 
completely possess her. When he tries she 
will strike him down, put him in his place, 
and see to it that she stays as always— 
beautiful, wild, inviting, languorous, not 
too accessible, slightly dangerous, and 
wholly desirable. 

Florida is a gorgeous hussy, and I love 
her. THE END 

Travel routes to Florida’s leading cities, 


books and tourist attractions: See Facts for 
Holidays, page 150. 
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: uggage that's smart..and priced right / 


Coming and going, 
Samsonite is America’s most 
popular luggage —in looks, 
sturdiness, features and value. 
With more men and women 

‘ buying Samsonite than any 
other luggage, the immense 
output keeps the cost low. 
And with all its down-to-earth 
prices, Samsonite gives you 
“the hundred dollar look” for 
less than sixty dollars — for 


all three pieces! 


Samsonite 
Overnight Case, $1475 


Samsonite 


Wardrobe, $24 


Samsonite 
Cosmetic Case, $16 50 
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Samsonite 2-Suiter gives protection- 
plus, is such a handsome traveler! $24, 
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STREAM LITE LUGGAGE 


Denver SHWAYDER BROS.; INC. Detroit 
MAKERS OF SAMSON CARD TABLES, SAMSON FOLDING CHAIRS, SAMSONITE LUGGAGE 
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a Christmas thrill. The 


; Reperior in ockmaiiilial It will give arly 
a thrill at first sight...and Se 


he ‘shining beauties. See it at your 
rite sporting call dealer’s or write direct to us. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THOMPSON REEL DIVISION | 


FLOYD T. LOVENS, INCORPORATED 
BANK OF AMERICA BUILDING + SAN JOSE 16, CALIFORNIA 
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“You see the funniest things” 





ONSIDERING TODAY’S widespread ob- 

servance of Christmas, it seems al- 
most incredible that the deeply religious 
Pilgrim Fathers banned it. Christmas 
was not celebrated legally in Massachu- 
setts until 1865. Newcomers to the state 
who put wreaths in their windows were 
called “‘piscopals” and were criticized by 
their neighbors. 

“Any person who observed Christmas 
as a holiday,” says a book on old New 
England customs, “by forbearing of 
labor, feasting, or any other way, was to 
pay five shillings fine.” 

Today, of course, Christmas is observed 
everywhere in the United States, usually 
with church services, feasting and family 
gatherings. The celebrations vary with 
the customs of the different national 
groups. The Portuguese community in 
Provincetown, Massachusetts, for in- 
stance, has open house. 

The Greek sponge-fishing colony at 
Tarpon Springs, Fla., celebrates Christ- 
mas—which includes not only the coming 
of the Wise Men but the baptism of Jesus 
by John the Baptist—on January 6th. 

In many towns in Ohio, Rumanian 
singers go from door to door on Christmas 
Eve. Yugoslavs in America decorate their 
homes with ivy and scatter straw on the 
floor, to symbolize Christ’s birth in the 
manger. 

In Hilton Park, Wilmington, N. C., 
stands what is asserted to be the world’s 
largest Christmas tree, a live oak fes- 
tooned with moss, 75 feet high, 14 feet in 
circumference at the base, with a limb 
spread of 115 feet. Its 2500 bulbs are 
lighted on Christmas Eve and kept alight 
nightly through New Year’s night. Under 
its shelter, school children present a 
nightly Biblical tableau with the tradi- 
tional Christmas carols. 

The town of Palmer Lake, Colo., com- 
memorates the ancient ceremony of hunt- 
ing and burning the Yule log on the 
Sunday before Christmas. In many 
southern Missouri communities Christ- 
mas is celebrated with firecrackers, set 
off by children and adults alike. 

At Christmastime the farmers from the 
upper Bear River Valley in Wyoming put 
away their wheeled rigs and drive into 

near-by Evanston in bobsleds to watch 
the Three Wise Men, their camels and 
the star of Bethlehem outlined in electric 


Oddities, here and abroad, 
that help make travel interesting 


lights on snowy Asylum or Waterworls 
Hill, three quarters of a mile from th 
heart of the business section. 

In many of the villages along the Mi. 
sissippi huge stacks of driftwood are piled 
about tall center poles erected on th 
levee and kindled into spectacular Chris. 
mas bonfires. 

Children of Milwaukee’s and Detroit’; 
large Polish populations devoutly believe 
in Gwiazdor, the Polish Santa Clay. 
Polish Christmas wishes are exchanged 
by “breaking with you the wafer.” The 
head of the family breaks a wafer and 
gives half to his wife. Both then break 
their halves and hand bits to other, 
exchanging season’s greetings with each 
breaking. 

St. Paul, Minn., has advertised itself 
as “The Christmas City” for many year. 
All its downtown streets are threaded with 
colored lights, street lamps are decorated 
with fir-tree branches. Every year there 
is a city-wide competition in which prizes 
are awarded for the best exterior home 
decorations. A drive through St. Pauls 
snow whiteness during the Yule season is 
a storybook experience. 


Christmas Customs 


The inhabitants of Theriot, La., cele- 
brate Christmas in the middle of Febru- 
ary because they are all trappers and 
December 25th falls in the height of their 
working season, when they’re scattered 
over the vast marshes. For Christmas 
trees the trappers cut live-oak boughs or 
saplings and trim them with Spanish 
moss and winter berries. 

Another group of Christmas-cele- 
brants-come-lately are the farmers in 
many communities throughout Alabama, 
who insist on celebrating “Old Christ- 
mas” on January 7th. They assert that on 
January 7th the pokeweed grows sprouts, 
and all the farm animals kneel with their 
heads toward Jerusalem at first daybreak. 
This “first daybreak” occurs, they say, 
about one hour before the usual day- 
break and reaches almost the brightness 
of sunrise. When darkness returns, the 
poke sprouts wither, the animals arise, 
and shortly afterward the ordinary day 
breaks. 

The people of Rodanthe, on North 
Carolina’s Outer Banks, celebrate theit 
“Old Christmas” on the night of Janu 
ary 5th. 

It may be a throwback to the Geor- 
gian calendar or it may be a Twelfth 
Night observance when the Wise Men 
reached Bethlehem and bore gifts to the 
Infant. Rodanthe has only one living 
tree, so a Christmas tree is hauled over 
from the mainland. A giant coast 
guardman acts the part of Santa Claus 


and Old Buck, an ogre wearing a ste 
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Easy to play 

.-. instructions in 
every package. 
Ourable, hygienic 
...Can be washed with 
soap and water. 

$]. plus tax in black 
$1.15 plus tax in 
bright colors. Sold 

at all stores. 
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FLORIDA HOLIDAY! 


T THIS BEAUTIFUL LODGE 
set on a 69 acre tract on Pine 
Island, just west of Fort Myers, you 
can enjoy all the comforts of quiet 
living in an atmosphere of luxury. 
Fishing — Boating — Swimming 


Seafood di Superb cuisine— 
at their best” American plan 


Connected to the mainland by causeway 


Rates on request —For reservations 
write or telegraph to 


EIGHTH MONTH 
TO SCHOOL AGE 


Ask at leading infants’ Depts. for 
ComfySAFE AutoSeat, or write H-126 


THETOIDEY CO. Gertrude A. Muller, 








Pine-Aire @ Pineland, Lee County, Florida 


Helpful travel hints 
--. fictional and 
factual travel stories 
-.. trailer park loca- 
tions . . . cartoons— 
12 issues a year only 
$1.00. For FREE 
Sample copy write today to 
TRAIL-R-NEWS, Box 431, 
Glendale, California. 
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skull and a sheet, menaces naughty 
children in a joking way. 

Remailing 

Two Towns—Santa Claus, Ind., and 
Christmas, Fla.—do more business re- 
mailing letters, cards and packages during 
the Yule season than many cities of far 
greater size do in an entire year. 

The Florida town was originally a fort 
and was so named because it was completed 
on Christmas Day, 1835. Although its in- 
habitants make no special effort to exploit 
such service, the tiny post office runs more 
than 150,000items through its cancellation 
devices during each holiday season. 

In Santa Claus, however, remailing has 
become big business. On the town’s 
highest hill is Santa Claus Park, in the 
center of which stands a towering granite 
statue of a smiling St. Nick. The town 
also conducts a Santa Claus College 
which trains men for careers as profes- 
sional Santa Clauses and gives out B.S.C. 
degrees (Bachelor of Santa Clausing). 


Named by Accident 


NEXT TIME you watch the kangaroo’s 
funny antics, consider what more fitting 
name he possibly could have. Yet he was 
given his moniker quite accidentally. 
When Captain Cook discovered Aus- 
tralia, native home of the marsupial, he 
noticed an unusual animal dead on the 
shore. He sent some of his men to ask the 
natives its name. Not understanding the 
question, the natives answered, ““Kan-ga- 
roo,” which meant, “I do not understand 
you.” The sailors thought this was the 
creature’s name and reported back to the 
captain that it was a “kangaroo.” 


Infant 


GEOLOGICALLY, Florida is the youngest 
part of the United States. Experts de- 
clare the Peninsula State is a mere 45,- 
000,000 years old. 


Jamaica Jargon 

YOU NOT ONLY SEE but you also hear the 
funniest things in Jamaica. The rural 
Jamaican dialect is a guttural chant 
liberally sprinkled with a disconcerting 
Oxford accent. 

When describing a fish, a Jamaican 
fisherman holds out his hands saying, 
“Long so.” Walking down the road in 
the morning you may meet natives who 
will greet you with, “Good ahfnoon” and 
“Good night” as well as “Good mahnin.” 

Our old saying, “Sticks and stones may 
break my bones” becomes in Jamaican: 
“‘Cuss-cuss neber bore hole in skin.” 

“Familiarity breeds contempt” is just 
as clear Jamaica-way: “If you play wid 
puppy, puppy lick yoh mout.” 


Jail Tree 


BACK IN THE West’s wild and woolly days, 
the town of Wickenburg, Ariz., was too 
busy growing up to build a jail. Recal- 
citrant characters were merely chained to 
a large old mesquite—called the Jail 
Tree—which grew conveniently near the 
center of town. 

The old mesquite is still standing, with 
its original chains, at the intersection of 
highways 60, 70 and 89 in the heart of 
Wickenburg, though it’s no longer used 








as a jail. THE END 
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PARTICULAR MEN! 


$550 The handsome, naturally tough saddle leather 


MILSCO 


eT 
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Ask to See the Fameus 

Saddle Leather “Half- 

Round” Belts, Created 

and Manufactured by 
Milsco, 


Sportsman is a distinctly masculine belt, 


unmatched for smart styling and wearability ... 


distinctive for its authentic, meticulously executed 


sports designs. It's a belt to add the correct 


touch to your sports attire. Your choice 


of two styles (hunting . . . bowling) .. . in 


attractive gift boxes... at your better 


Men's Wear and Sporting Goods counters. 


An Exclusive Product of MILSCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 10, WISCONSIN 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
State of Florida 

505 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Please send me colorful Florida booklet. 
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FLORIDA 


THE SUNSHINE STATE 





FACTS FOR 


HOLIDAYS 


How to reach the places featured in this issue , ,, 
Costs and fees... Books... Unusual attractions 


Florida: Gorgeous Hussy (Page 22) 


I; YOU'RE DRIVING, U. S. Highway 1 will 
lead you to Jacksonville (pop. 173,000), 
Miami (pop. 172,000), West Palm Beach 
(pop. 34,000), and Miami Beach (pop. 
28,000), among Florida’s principal tour- 
ist cities. Highways 17 and 90 also take 
you to Jacksonville. To drive to Tampa 
(pop. 108,000), travel on U. S. 41; routes 
41 and 19 will take you to St. Petersburg 
(pop. 85,000); and 17 or 441 are the 
routes to Orlando (pop. 37,000). All 
these towns except Miami Beach have 
airport and railroad facilities. 

Among the state’s principal tourist at- 
tractions, though by no means the com- 
plete list, are: Oriental Gardens, Jackson- 
ville; Bok Singing Tower, Lake Wales; 
Marineland, on Ocean Shore Boulevard 
(Fla. route 140), 18 miles south of St. 
Augustine and 35 miles north of Daytona 
Beach; Ringling Art Museum, Sarasota; 
Silver Springs, Ocala. There is a jungle 
cruise in the Everglades, up the Miami 
River to the Musa Isle Seminole Indian 
village, alligator farm ($1.50 plus tax). 
Oldest house, alligator and ostrich farm, 
Fountain of Youth, St. Augustine. Jat 
alai games (pari-mutuel is under state 
supervision) and Fairfield Tropical Gar- 
dens, three miles south of Miami. 

Books on Florida: Florida, a Guide to 
the Southernmost State, 1944, Federal 
Writers’ Project; So This is Florida, by 
Frank Parker Stockbridge and John Hol- 
liday Perry; Romantic and Historic 
Florida, by Alpheus H. Verrill. 


Miami and the Beach (Page 38) 


BOOKS ON MIAMI BEACH: Miracle of Miami 
Beach, by J. N. Lummus; Magic of 
Miami Beach, by C. E. Nash. 


Oldest City in the U. S. (Page 52) 


THERE IS A WIDE VARIETY of accommoda- 
tions in St. Augustine. Hotel rates range 
from the 75-room Alhambra’s $1.50 to 
$6. per day per person to the 100-room 
Monson’s $7.50 to $12 per day, though 
the former is European and the latter 
American plan. In between are such as 
the Barcelona, $2.50 up single and $4 up 
double; the Castle Warden, $5 up single 
and $6 up double; Ocean View, singles 
$2.50 to $3.50 and doubles $4 to $7.50; 


and the Valencia, $2 to $5 single and $3 
to $6 double. 

Many guest homes are listed with the 
local Chamber of Commerce, as ar 
apartments, tourist courts and Cottages, 
Vacationers are urged to apply for reser. 
vations—and get confirmation—befor 
starting out. 


Introducing Bemelmans (Page 68) 


READERS OF Ludwig Bemelmans’ The 
Donkey Inside may want to visit the 
locales of his journeys in Ecuador. Fol. 
lowing is current transportation infor. 
mation, together with rates. 

Steamship fare from Los Angeles or San 
Francisco to Guayaquil, Ecuador, is $285 
plus 15% U.S. tax. This is via Grace Line, 
Rate quoted is one way and on freighter. 
class ships. Itinerary may vary, but usv- 
ally the ships touch at Mexican ports, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Colom- 
bia and Ecuador. They then continue 
south, touching Peru and Chile. They use 
five freight steamers, each carrying 12 
passengers. 

The following European-plan rates ob- 
tain at these Quito hotels: Colonial Inn, 
20 sucres and up per day per person; Met- 
ropolitano, 40 sucres and up; Savoy, 35 
sucres and up. These hotels offer the 
American plan: Cordillera, 80 to 120 
sucres per day per person; Majestic, 40 
sucres and up; Quinta Miraflores, 40 
sucres and up. (1 sucre is approximately 
714¢ American money.) 

Bafios, located about 31 miles east of 
Ambato, which in turn is 198 miles north- 
east of Guayaquil, is noted for its medic- 
inal waters and hot mineral baths. Ac- 
commodations are quite limited in Bafios. 
The Gran Hotel Termal’s rate is 30 sucres 
and up per day per person. The Pension 
Esplanade, with accommodations for 
only 5 guests, quotes the same rate. Both 
are run on the American plan. 

Some of the most colorful Indian fairs 
on the South American continent take 
place each Monday at Otavalo and each 
Saturday at Ambato. 

Ambato is called the garden city of 
Ecuador. Fruits and flowers are abun- 
dant and are sold by street vendors at the 
fair. There is majestic mountain scenery 
and the climate is pleasant. From sur 
rounding villages the Indians journey 
into town to display and sell their handi- 
crafts. Teeming crowds in colorful cos 
tumes throng the market place, and at 
night heavily loaded donkeys are led 
back to the outlying villages from whence 
they came. 

Otavalo reputedly holds one of the larg- 
est and most eye-filling Indian fairs in all 
South America. In addition to the Ota- 
valo Indians, famous for their homespu2 
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SALESMEN 


PREFER 
HOTEL 


ST. PAUL, MINN 


THE LUXURY HOTEL 
OF THE NORTHWEST 








It’s the new— 


HOLBROOK CLUB CARRIER 


Cleverest, most useful piece of golf equipment 
seen this year! Lightweight, streamlined and 
omazingly versatile—just the thing to take on 
your holiday South or West. Ingenious tripod legs 
pop out when you're ready to play—just release 
the handle and the carrier is upright. Made of 
polished maple with brushed brass fittings and 
grain leather trim. Built to carry 6 $9 00 
or 8 clubs and handful of balls. ppepaip 


HOME & HOBBY HOUSE 


9> 1115 E. Colonial Drive a 
S ~ 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA = 





worsteds, tweed fabrics, artistic shawls 
and other textile products, there are other 
Indian tribes distinguishable by their 
characteristic hats. The broad-brimmed, 
white felts with red and blue trimmings, 
for instance, distinguish the Caranquis 
from the Sambiza Indians, who wear 
flat pancake-style headgear. 

To reach Ambato and Otavalo, the 
tourist can fly to Guayaquil and either 
take the plane to Quito (flying time, little 
more than an hour) or go by train to the 
capital (running time, a day and a half). 
Air fare, Los Angeles to Quito via Pan 
American World Airways, is $307 plus 
15% U.S. transportation tax, one way. 
Round trip outside the U.S.A. is twice the 
one-way fare 'ess 10% plus 15% U.S. tax. 


Winter Wonder (Page 85) 


LOVERS OF SNOW and students of snow- 
flake patterns may find some worth-while 
material in the following periodicals and 
the two books listed on this subject: Snow- 
flakes Preserved by a New Process, Oct., 
1945, issue of School Arts; Eisenstaedt 
Catches Some Graceful Snow Patterns 
(ill.), Mar. 5, 1945, issue of Life; Snow- 
flakes Electrified? (ill.), Jan. 22, 1945, 
Time; Snowflake Crystals Preserved in 
Plastic Form (ill.), July, 1941, Popular 
Mechanics; Method for Making Snow- 
flake Replicas, Mar. 7, 1941, Science; 
Snow Crystals (ill.), Dec., 1944, Cana- 
dian Geographic Journal. Books: Snow- 
flakes, by Allen Pall; Snow Crystals, by 
Bentley and Humphreys. 


Acapulco at Christmas (Page 93) 


ACAPULCO is 282 miles southwest of Mex- 
ico City, and it can easily be reached in a 
day’s drive. But it is better to spend a 
night at Taxco, leave fairly early and 
lunch at Iguala or Chilpancingo. The 
plaza at Iguala is pleasing and worth a 
stroll, and one may get a good lunch at 
the Treppiedi Hotel in Chilpancingo, the 
capital of the state of Guerrero. 

Four daily flights leave Mexico City 
for Acapulco, at 7:30 and 10:45 a.m., and 
at 2 and 3 p.m. Flying time is 1 hr. and 
15 min. 

On Nov. 15 the schedule was to 
have been increased to six flights daily, 
but this new schedule had not been made 
available to Houmay at press time. One- 
way fare is $13.77. 


Christmas Cities (Page 97) 


JERUSALEM, after a slow process of sprawl- 
ing outside the walls, by the summer of 
1946 had spread in all directions to 
accommodate additional thousands of 
people under the Zionist program. 

The city outside the walls is modern 
with modern stores, hotels, restaurants 
and well-stocked shops. It is of little 
interest to the present-day visitor except 
as a base of operations. 

The hospices run in the old city by 
various churches for pilgrims are ex- 
pensive—from $5 to $10 per day—with 
poor, antiquated accommodations and 
poor food sold at high prices, while out- 
side the walls in the modern city are three 
excellent places—the King David, the 
Eden and the YMCA—which average 
about $6 per day for room with meals. 

It is well to have advance reservations, 





In the best of yuletide spirit LOYAL gives you 





Fashioned into handsome, richly detailed gifts of superb quality leather, so scarce 
these last five years. Made with craftsmen’s care for men and women who 
are accustomed to having and giving only the very best! 


MEN'S FITTED TOILET CASE. Nine essentials to good grooming. 
Nylon bristle brush. Shining chrome fittings on convenient, 
removable tray. Carrying handle. All leather lined. Suntan 
color. About $35*. Also in a JR. EDITION with two chrome, 


nylon bristle brushes and lucite comb. About $17*. 


WOMEN’S JEWEL CASE. To carry her most cherished 
possessions. Beautifully made with white saddle stitching 
and soft brushed suede leather lining. Suede protect- 
ive pads. Length 10’. Suntan color. 

About $35* 





*Plus 20% Federal Excise Taz 
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Only at the finest store in your city or write LOYAL Leather Products, division of 
U. S. Luggage & Leather Products, 29 West 34th Street, New York 1, New York 





especially in the summer when Jerusalem, 
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ARTURO TOSCANINI. 
















































DEPENDABLE 
PERFORMERS 


REGENCY 


Sun Valley or Santa Barbara—the master 
touch in Stratford Regency stands out wher- 
ever you go. Time and again you'll welcome 
its dependable performance—whether you're 
writing cards to the folks back home, or log- 
ging memorable holiday happenings. You'll 
like its luxury extras, too: the exclusive re- 
cessed clip, handy lever filler, satin-glide point. 
Select your Stratford Regency 
in smart duotones or rich | 0 
solid colors. At all reliable 

pen counters. 


STRATFORD 


DEPENDABLE PENS and PENCILS 


Higher in 
Canada 






Stratford & Regency—Reg. U. S. Pot. OF. 
Copyright 1946 by Stratford Pen Corporation, Solz Bidg., N.Y. 1 
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FACTS FOR 


high in the mountains, serves as a sum- 
mer resort for large areas of the Middle 
East. Other smaller hotels and pensions 
in the new city are usually filled with 
regular boarders, but the city is honey- 
combed with them and, in a pinch, you 
might manage a room. 

It is not a bad idea here to start at the 
beginning—which is Bethlehem—and 
end up at Golgotha, or rather at the two 
Golgothas, for there is a dispute raging 
between various factions as to the actual 
location of Calvary. 


Night Clubs are Taboo 


If you walk down to the old city from 
the modern city—and by now you’ve 
spent an evening there and have noticed 
that no night clubs are allowed in the 
Holy City, not even in the modern part— 
you will enter through Jaffa Gate. Out- 
side the gate, night and day, are throngs 
of Arabs, Jews, Armenians, Greeks. There 
are beggars and donkeys and fruit-juice 
salesmen with large brass jugs on their 
backs, and fruit peddlers and shoe-shine 
boys—with gorgeous beaten-brass shine 
boxes made in Damascus, and each 
grander than the other, to meet stiff 
Oriental competition. And dragomans, or 
guides. If you use dragomans, it is ad- 
visable to obtain them through the hall 
porter of your hotel although, even then, 
their cost—from $5 to $10 per day—will 
depend largely upon your acumen. 

Pass through Jaffa Gate for luck and 
come into David Street—one of the most 
amazingly Oriental streets in the West- 
ern world (unmatched even in Istan- 
bul)—and turn back toward the gate. 

David Street is one of the boundary 
streets of the old city. Running east and 
west from Jaffa Gate to the Temple area, 
it is transversed by King Solomon’s Street, 
which runs north and south from Damas- 
cus Gate (through which Paul must have 
passed on his way to Damascus) to the 
Zion Gate, in the south wall. 

The two streets divide the city into 
four quarters, The northwest quarter, 
built around the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, is the Christian quarter, with 
access to the church which has the deep- 
est meaning for them. Also close to the 
Holy Sepulchre is the southwest, or Ar- 
menian, quarter, the Armenians sharing 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
southeast quarter is Jewish, with its 
eastern boundary being the Wailing Wall, 
actually a part of the Temple’s founda- 
tion and a Holy of Holies to the Jews. 


Christ Sacred to Moslems 


The northeast quarter, also abutting 
the Temple area, where the Dome of the 
Rock (more commonly called the Mosque 
of Omar) is erected, is the Moslem quar- 
ter, giving them access to the mosque 
which, excepting Mecca and Medina, is 
most revered by them. For Christ is a 
prophet of the Koran, and a sacred figure 
in Islam as well as Christianity. 

So now, with your bearings taken, walk 
down David Street. It is a narrow, semi- 


HOLIDAYS 


¢ 


covered street of compact shops display- 
ing amazing amounts of merchandise— 
Arab candies, figs, dates, nuts, butchered 
sheep quartered and decorated with 
scarlet acacia blooms; chickens, pigeons, 
grain arranged in neat pyramids: bar- 
ley, vetches, sesame, carob beans, pea- 
nuts—with perhaps a cat asleep atop 
them. The owners, according to status 
of business, may be seen haggling or 
sitting quietly over a cup of thick Turk- 
ish coffee or—a mark of today—a bottle 
of soda. 

But the pedestrian traffic in the narrow 
street is really amazing—and Saturday is 
the day to see David Street at its best (or 
worst). You can hardly move for peo- 
ple—frizzy-haired Abyssinians in robes of 
black; Greek, Latin and Armenian priests 
or monks in white, brown or black; sisters 
fromnear-by convents; Egyptians, Syrians, 
Germans, French, Italians, Arabs with 
their red tarbooshes; beggars, sooth- 
sayers and the Russian pilgrims (women 
stranded here since the first World War 
and living on a few cents a day from the 
Church); veiled Moslem women with 
baskets or urns upon their heads. Through 
the traffic, Arab milkmen drive their 
herds of goats to deliver the milk, fresh 
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from the goats, at the doors of the shop- 
keepers. If you stop to look, a donkey 
heavy-laden with sacks of grain plus its 
Arab rider with feet dragging the ground 
on either side of the tiny beast, will jostle 
you aside. 

Here, as in few other places in the 
world, the commerce of the West and the 
East meet. It was always so. In the street 
of spices which bisects David Street are 
spice shops and silk shops built by the 
Crusaders as a trading center between 
Eastern and Western merchants meeting 
halfway. Just off the street of spices is an 
old olive-oil press still in operation, using 
oxen for power, just as they did when the 
Crusaders came to trade for olive oil. But 
in the shops today, along with the old, 
one may see displayed soap made in 
U.S.A., and razor blades; and soda pop 
and American chocolate bars vying with 
Arabian sweets, which are very sweet 
indeed. 

The foundation rock of the Temple, on 





Mount Moriah, is where Mohammed is 


Keen, sparkling mountain air, 
numerous well marked trails, 
ideal snow conditions, splendid 
hotel accommodation spiced 
with French-Canadian hospi- 
tality make Quebec the ski-land 
of North America. 


LA 
PROVINCE DE 


For information 
write 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC TOURIST BUREAU, 
PARLIAMENT BLDGS., QUEBEC CITY, CANADA 
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VISIT HISTORIC - 


‘acon! 





IN VIRGINIA 


Nearly 5,000,000 people have visited 

this picturesque town, restored just as 

it was in the days when Washington, 

Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and other 

American patriots made history here. 
Williamsburg Inn 

Single from $6 Double from $10 
Williamsburg Lodge 

Single from $3 Double from $4 


For reservations and information write Williams- 
burg Inn and Lodge, Williamsburg Virginia or call 
N.Y. Office, 630 Fifth Ave. Tel. Clrcle 6-8896. 
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PLAYING CARDS 
2 PLASTIC DECKS 


in a beautiful 


LUCITE CASE 
$6:75 






MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


LIEBER’S, Inc. 2553 SUPERIOR AVE 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
Please Send 


Double Decks Genuine Plastic Ploying 
Cords in Lucite Case at 6.95 Set 


Single Decks Plastic Playing Cords ot 2.95 eoch 





tom enclosing O Check (1 Money Order 
4 Nome ° 
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Here you will find all the 
famous waters that are avail- 
able in Europe or America— 
sodium, saline, calcium and 
iron—for your enjoyment of 


MAGICAL WATERS 
MIRACLE BATHS 


America’s foremost all year 
8,4 lures thousands who would 
enjoy a Health Holiday, cou- 
pled with every outdoor and 
indoor sport and recreation. 
Winter season American plan 
rates, at the Elms Hotel for 
rooms with private bath from 
$35 to $65 a week. Write 
Eppley Hotels Company, Ex- 
celsior Springs, Missouri, for 
holiday literature and the book 
. | = ‘New Hearts Awaits You.” 


cam Bug 4 


There are lots of 
blue jeans... 
but only one 


LEVI 


Reg. U. S Pat. Off. 





































America’s Finest 
OVERALL... 

since 1850 

Soid only through dealers 


* THE NAME “LEVI'S” is registered in 
the U.S. Patent Office and denotes 
only overalls made by Levi Strauss 
& Co., San Francisco, California. 


GPT BOX CHOCOLATES 








Two Pounds, $2 


Leaies assorted chocolate creams, 
chewy caramels, butter creams, tasty 
nuts, mints and nougats-all hand rolled 
and hand dipped in fine light and dark 
quality coatings. This delicious two 
pound assortment, guaranteed fresh, 
delivered anywhere in the U.S., $2.00. 
Your gift card enclosed. No C.0.D.'s. 


Production limited, order early. 
Pa. Wameleleted | mmer-V. 1b Amel 
$32 So. Main St., 





Stillwater, Minn. 





said to have ascended to heaven after 
having made the miraculous journey from 
Medina over Mecca to Jerusalem in one 
night on the famed steed, El-Borak 
(Lightning). Because Mohammed, him- 
self, is said to have come to this spot to 
pray, the Dome Mosque was erected in 
688 a. p. by Caliph Abd-al Malik during 
Moslem control of the city. It has largely 
been in Moslem hands ever since, and no 
political maneuverings have been able to 
change control of this sought-after area. 
In fact, the Moslems view with suspicion 
all scientific excavations, believing the 
infidels to be seeking buried treasure. In 
this they have been outwitted, for, granted 
permission to excavate in other near-by 
areas, archeologists have sunk shafts‘and, 
once underground, burrowed sideways 
until the whole area is honeycombed. 


No Price Control on Fees 


Although the entrance fee to the 
Mosque on such days as the Moslems see 
fit to open it to the public is only about 
75¢, a visit to the Mosque will cost you at 
least $5 before you are through. 

Its outer entrance is filled with men- 
dicants who beseech your alms for the 
love of Allah. They shove nubs of cut-off 
arms at you, blind eyes, disease-eaten 
palms until you feel shamed into giving. 
When you give, however, they bargain 
with you for more until finally you end up 
with a curse instead of a blessing for your 
original charity. By the time you gain the 
interior of the Mosque, you have reached 
the realization that it is impossible to give 
to all gathered there, for they spring up, 
like a new miracle, out of nowhere, once 
you begin to give. 

Inside, unless you wish to take off your 
shoes, you must put on over-slippers 
which cost another 50¢ plus 10¢ for the 
man who puts them on and takes them 
off. Inside, too, are the boxes for con- 
tributions and more-privileged beggars, 
as well as the foundation stone which you 
may kiss if you wish, some beautiful 
Arabic mosaics adorning the roof of the 
rotunda and some of the loveliest hand 
woodwork to be seen in these parts in the 
handrailing surrounding the sacred rock. 


California Reunion (Page 139) 


STARTING from San Bruno, Calif., the 
Carters traveled 817 miles in 9 days, via 
Yosemite, Del Monte and back to San 
Bruno. This vacation for 4 persons cost 
$132.84, itemized as follows: 


CAR (incl. 75¢ tire repair) . . . .$ 10.80 
TOLLS (incl. Natl. Park fee, 
Mission donation) ...... .- 4.00 
MEALS ON ROAD (incl. ice 
cream, nuts for squirrels, etc.) - 12.30 
FOOD (incl. sun lotions, band- 
ages, and groceries for four). . . 27.66 
TENT (incl. linens, camp 
Ge, SG kg cs 6 oe a 16.45 
HORSES ($3 each per afternoon). . 6.00 
Wire AP, ww tt te 1.00 
‘mane ae Some 1 2 te bh ee 1.00 
CABIN at Pacific Grove ..... 5.00 
HOTEL (American plan—1 
Gay, Wem lmth)  . ww tt 35.58 
POOL, bar bill, baby-sitter . . . . 8.05 
‘are at toee BOOM =i 5.00 
- ae ee ee $132.84 
THE END 





any occasion... 


NOK-HOCKEY 


A realistic indoor hockey game. Pro- 
vides action and competition, Card- 
table size, Played by 2 to 4. 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, Inc. « LUDINGTON, MICH. » World’s Largest Builders of Game Boards 


GP 
4 Denil of Pua 


FOR EVERYONE 
AT ANYTIME... 


Weth 


CARROM Games 


Anyone can have fun with CARROM 
Games—children and adults alike. No one 
need be an expert, yet a high degree of 
skill can be developed by alert players. 
Be equipped to entertain at any time, on 
. get CARROM Games from 
your favorite game store. And remember, 
for Christmas, on birthdays and anniver- 
saries, CARROM Games make ideal gifts. 

















A De Luxe combi- 
nation board, cli- 
maxing 57 years of 
popularity and pro- 
gressive develop- 


ment. Plays 105 ai 

games. 
SPIN BOWL 
A fast, exciting 
table model bowl- 


ing game scored 
like regular bowl- 
ing. For adults or 
children. Played 
by 2 or more. 
FOX HUNT 
Fascinating to 
everyone, old and 
young alike. A 
spinning top pro- 
vides the action. 
Played by 2 or 
more. 


KIKIT 

Combines skill, 
team-work and 
scoring principles 
of hockey, soccer 
and basketball. 
Played by 2, 4 
or 6. 





GUSHER SUNKA 
Oil drilling game; exciting as an A game of oriental origin, 
oil boom town. No two games combining skill and chance. 


alike. 2 to 4 may play. 


Played by 2. 








THE 

ONLY 
GRILL 
WITH 
HEAT 
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CONTROL! 





There isn’t a filet or a fowl 
that he can’t make into a 
mouth-watering dish with 
this brilliant new grill! De- 
signed by a real enthusiast 
as his “perfect” grill, it is 
neatly portable for picnics or 
vacations... and has the 
amazing new adjustable fire 
.. for perfect heat control. 


COUNTREE 


GRILL 








SEE YOUREDEALER OR 
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P.0. BOX 471, Waukesha, Wis. 


EVERY BOOT OWNER 





PEERLESS 
BOOT HANGERS 


They keep your boots properly stored, always 


handy ...accommodate all types of boots...are 
rustproof, collapsible, simple to use. If your deal- 
er cannot supply you, send 50c for each hanger 
desired, sent postpaid. For mailing convenience 
we suggest ordering two or more hangers. 
JOBBERS and DEALERS WANTED 
Write for complete information and prices. 


ae 
PEERLESS CHAIN COMPANY 
Mirs. of PEERLESS TIRE CHAINS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
——If your dealer can't supply you — Mail Coupon—— 
Peerless Chain Co., Depi. H-3, Winona, Minnesota 


Enclosed find $. for. PEERLESS 
BOOT HANGERS. 


Name 

Address. 
City. 
Dealer's Name. 
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A holiday for Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower means joining his four broth- 
ers for opening of muskellunge season on Lac du Flambeau, Wisconsin. 


If fish have holidays, this handsome one prob- 
ably enjoyed falling for the line of Gypsy Rose Lee. 


The President takes a holiday off Bermuda. He 
made the first catch—a three-pound red hind. 


To Ann Sheridan—one of the ten best-dressed 
women—holiday is excuse to shed formality. 


PEOPLE ON HOLIDAY 


| onae VACATIONTIME rolls around, people re- 
veal very little singularity. The big name, 
like the little name, most often is found behind 
a golf ball, or at one end of a fishing line. Judg- 
ing from news pictures the past season, the fish of 
America’s streams and coasts took a fearful beat- 
ing from people they should have recognized. 


A yacht cruise is Errol Flynn’s recipe. He (right) and 
wife are vacationing and exploring aboard his yacht, Zaca. 
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The politician, of course, makes the least con- 
tribution to originality. Long ago someone dis- 
covered that Americans like their leaders better 
when they look human. So tradition dooms the 
political figure to common-touch vacations 
where he can be photographed wearing: (1) a 
fishing hat, (2) Indian bonnet, (3) baseball cap. 


Golfer Pat Kennedy (right) is 
daughter of ex-U. S. ambassador. 


HOLIDAY / DECEMBER 


The big names in movies, diplomacy, society, 
and so forth—or their publicity chiefs—also 
faithfully follow the line of least resistance into 
the news columns. 

Hence a lot of people on holiday this year 
seem to be fishing—but they’re having a good 
time. THE END 


**I have to have evidence,” says Bing Crosby,“ or they 
don’t believe me.” The evidence is a 16-pound trout. 





This. Chrisumas, give your friends a real man’s gift, 
the World’s No. 1 Sportsmen’s Magazine—SPORTS 
AFIELD. 

With your gift subscription, we will include at no 
extra cost, the above handsome four-color print from 
our Series “Know Your Ducks,”’ suitable for framing. 
An attractive gift card with your name on it will 
accompany it. 

SPORTS AFIELD’S big-name writers and artists 
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Rese Sense ane 


provide sparkling articles,..stories amd pictures that 
spell 12 months of solid enjoyment. Its modern edi- 
torial concept has met with unmatched acteptance by 
700,000* active sportsmen. 

Simply write your name and address and those of 
your friends, on the corner of this page. Attach $2.00 
($2.50 in Canada), or check or money order for each gift 
subscription, and mail to SPORTS AFIELD, 401 Second 
Avenue, Minneapolis 1, Minn. *Effective March Issue 1947 
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SUN WARM 
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Gillaar Pete, 


REWARD . . . for the man who knew what to give her for Christ- 
mas! She'll thank you, and thank you, and thank you—if you select 
the Feather Foam Aristocrat as her Christmas gift. Beautifully, styled, 
amazingly light, the Aristocrat will keep her snugly warm in sub-zero 
temperatures, delightfully comfortable in moderate weather. That’s 
because it’s lined with pure down, the finest garment insulation in 
the world—it seals out the weather! 


Feather ‘Foam* PATENTED CONSTRUCTION GUARAN. 
TEES the Aristocrat will always be light, fluffy, have maximum insu- 
lating efficiency. At best shops everywhere. 




































































% NOTE: A superior product of scientifically processed pure down, de- 
veloped by those who designed and manufactured the genuine Air 
Corpt quilted cold weather flying suit. Thoroughly warm at 70° below. 
All the resources of the Government and cooperating research agencies 
failed to find a substitute comparable in thermal valve and durability. 
There Is No Substitute for Downl 


yd if | . FEATHER & Down Co. 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 











Answering readers’ questions . . . Snow fun... 
Color-Photo Enthusiasm .. . Frolicking in Florida 





RY community or area that has 
eon sponsored winter sports activ- 
ities seems to be working to re-establish 
its snow facilities and events to prewar 
status or better. 

Planning a winter sports trip or trips 
is an individual problem. What suits one 
person or group would in no way fill the 
needs of the majority of our readers. For 
this reason Hotmay Information Serv- 
ice has for your use a vast supply of tempt- 
ing snow-covered suggestions. As any 
winter sports fan knows, it’s usually a 
short season and a merry one. 

This department will attempt to keep 
the snowball rolling throughout the 
winter months, assembling new data 
daily as the season progresses. We will 
have facts, suggestions and ideas for all 
kinds of winter doings. 

If you want some hints as to where 
you could take the kids to make snow- 
balls and possibly learn to skate—we’ll 
have that. Or if you are in .the champ- 
ion slalom class, we can tell you where 
the sportiest and most thrilling of the 
slopes are. 

Bulletins and facts must be accurate 
and timely, or they’re useless. All our ma- 
terial will be up to the minute. 

But—in order to answer your questions 
most intelligently and really give you the 
most practical answers—we need to know 
a bit about your ideas on the subject. 
Specific dates are vital to us. Also how 
much time you will have and how far 
from your home city you want to go. Will 
you drive or do you wish train, bus, or 
plane information? Are you a beginner or 
anexpert? Do you want de luxe, standard 
or casual accommodations? Are you 
planning for yourself alone, or a group 
including both men and women, and pos- 
sibly some children? If you have any 
definite areas in mind, name them, and 
we'll have sent to you specific informa- 
tion about their facilities and activities, 

But please remember, we don’t make 
weather conditions. We merely make the 
best of them. Some seasons are disap- 
pointing and don’t come up to normal 
expectancy for early or late snow and 
freezes. This is particularly true in such 
areas as the mountains of California, 
where snow in proper amounts and tex- 
ture is a gamble. 


Winter Honeymoon 


In August, one of our Philadelphia 
readers inquired: 


Q. Can you offer suggestions for a couple 
spending a honeymoon in early December? We 
prefer to go to the colder climates. We are not 
skiers but are interested in finding a place where 
winter sports such ‘as skating, bobsledding, 
and sleigh-riding are available. 

Of the few places I have already written to, 
several do not open until December 15 and ail 
seem to be very vague about the winter season. 
Of course I realize that it is a bit early to plan 
a winter vacation, but I thought perhaps you 
might suggest a cozy spot where there is a bit of 
social life. S. W., Philadelphia 


A. Weather is such a variable factor in 
winter sports activities that we are not at 
all surprised that the resort operators to 
whom you have written have been un- 
able to give you any definite information 
concerning their plans for December. 

If there are snows in the early part of 
December they are spasmodic, tempera- 
tures are generally uneven and there can 
be little assurance of enough freezing 
weather to provide good tobogganing, 
skating, and even skiing in many areas. 
In some years the season starts very early, 
but there is no way to anticipate this so 
far in advance. You may wish to go as far 
north as possible, to be assured of snow. 

For instance, last season at Quebec 
conditions were good from early in De- 
cember. Quebec is in the winter belt 
where snow and freezing weather prevail 
earlier than in either upper New York 
State or in the Pennsylvania resort areas. 
New Hampshire and Vermont have an 
early season also. 


Wants Photo Prints 


Q. You have so many wonderful color photo- 
graphs in your magazine as illustrations for 
your articles. Would it be possible to get photo- 
graphic prints of some of them, or do you own 
N.S.L., Bangor, Me. 


the negatives? 


A. Transparencies (not negatives) of 
many of the color photographs used in 
this magazine are in our files, but others 
have been returned to the various pho- 
tographers who made them. To make 
full-color prints from color transparencies 
is an expensive process. True prints of 
some of these illustrations might cost as 
much as $75 or $100 each. If you want 
any, we will try to locate them for you. 


Needs Confidential Information 


Q. I am planning‘a long and involved business 
trip to Europe this winter. I have many confi- 
dential questions which I would like to discuss 
with someone who really knows the corap.-te 
passport situation. E.E.D., Phoenix, Ariz 


A. The best authority to discuss your 
problems with would be the Department 
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Weston > 


EXPOSURE METER 


| It’s a gift every photo fan will 
| cherish. The simplicity and de- 
| pendable accuracy of this — 
|. WESTON Exposure Meter as- 
' sure perfectly exposed pictures 
_ every time he uses his camera. 
' But you know how things are... 
_ don’t disappoint him. Make sure 
_ there’ll be a Master II avail- 
able when you want it. See 
your dealer Now, and have him 
reserve one. Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corp., 617 Freling- 
huysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 








F.. HULL STREAM- 
LINE AUTOMOBILE 
COMPASS is a quality in- 
strument of time-proved re- 
liability...used by hundreds 
of thousands of motorists 
and the armed forces. Uni- 
versally acceptable,conven- 
iently priced for Christmas 
giving. Price $3.95. At your 
dealer's. Write for circular. 


HULL MFG. CO. 
P. 0. Bex 246-C13, WARREN, O10 
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Winter loses its harshness 
at year-round 


(HALFONTE- 
_ HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC 














18 exp. 75c + 16 exp. Split 55c 
36 exp. Reloads 50c 
7 
All miniature and split size film finished in our 
fantous 3 1/4 x 41/2 Beauty Prints—deckled, em- 
bessed margin and embossed date. 


Don’t take achance! Thirty years of dependable, pains- 
taking service, and the millions of fine prints we have 
produced for camera fans, have ca t is to 
pecs complete confidence in our ability to produce the 
ind of pictures they want. Have the assurance of pride 
and satisfaction with your pictures—send roll and 
money to us or write for FREE mailers, samples and 
complete Price List. eg eee 
Artistic Contact Finishing.8exp.roliscom- 
plete set of deckied-edge, embossed, wide- 
margin prints. Credits for failures. FREE 
Enlargement Coupon with each roll. 


MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 


| all located in the middle of the state. 






of State, Washington, D. C. The Chief of 
the Passport Division is Mrs. R. B. Shipley. 
Florida ‘‘First-Timers”’ 

In complete contrast to the snow sports 
queries, we have the sun and warmth 
seekers who indicate that Florida will 
hold its own in the public interest this 
season. As an example, there are the man 
and wife who asked for a suggestion on 
how to introduce themselves to Florida. 
They have lived all their lives in the Mid- 
west, and now have reached financial 
independence so they can take a real va- 
cation of a month or more each year. 
They have heard so much about the state 
and its great diversity that they hesitate 
to make a firm reservation at one spot for 
the entire season for fear they might not 
like the place and then would be tied 
down. Here’s our reply: 


A, If you’ve never been to Florida your 
best bet is to become a rover and find out 
what the Peninsula State has to offer. 
One method of roving is to pick a central 
spot like Orlando, Avon Park, Lakeland, 
Winter Haven, Lake Wales or Sebring, 


From these places nearly all of Florida is 
within a single day’s motoring distance. 
You can plan trips in every direction, to 
the Atlantic resorts, Gulf resorts and the 
Miami area. Look ’em all over and then 
for the seasons to come you'll know ex- 
actly what you would enjoy most. 

The inland resorts have a special charm 
which you will enjoy. With an estimated 
30,000 lakes and countless rivers and 
streams, Florida is “resort country” from 
the Keys to Georgia. For many visitors 
the broad, picturesque lakes and rivers 
have as much or more appeal than sandy 
beaches and surging surf. 

Orlando, located in the center of 
Florida’s scenic attractions, would be a 
representative choice for a vacation lo- 
cation from which to discover all of 
Florida’s charm. Six hard-surfaced high- 
ways enter Orlando from all directions, 
connecting it with all parts of the state 
and it is accessible by air, rail and bus. 

A clean, modern and picturesque city, 
Orlando has over 20 hotels and 8 tourist 
courts, with prices ranging from $1.00 to 
$15.00 per day, single. It has all of the 
tourist divertisements common to most 
Florida resort communities, including 
municipal shuffleboard courts, tennis, 
golf, hunting, fishing, boating, swimming, 
dog and horse racing. 

Near by are such natural beauty spots 
as Sanlando Springs, Silver Springs, 
Cypress Gardens, and the Bok Tower, to 
name a few. 

An alternative method of “doing” Flor- 
ida is the circular tour, down one coast 
and up the other, with side trips to the 
interior. This, however, requires very 
careful advance planning and writing 
ahead for reservations if it is to be during 
the height of the winter season. 

From the Chambers of Commerce in 
every Florida city specific information 
and prices of hotels and court accom- 
modations can be obtained (or write 
Ho.tway Information Service and 
we'll have material sent direct to you.) 
If you choose to start at the northeast 
corner of the state, go to Jacksonville and 
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theyre"just like that'on the BeO 


@ When you step inside a Baltimore & Ohio streamliner, and sink 
luxuriously into a comfortable seat, you'll appreciate B&0’s policy of keeping 
pace with modern progress. And when you thrill to the glide of Diesel-Electric 
power, as the great locomotive speeds you on your Way, you'll eppreciate this 
policy even more keenly. And it will continue to make B&O travel swifter, safer, 
more convenient, more comfortable. @ One thing, however, never 
changes on the B&O. That's the old-fashioned courtesy, so welcome nowadays, 
which you experience throughout your trip. Along 









with B&O's fine food and remarkable record for DINSEL-aLectRIC 
being on. time, this traditional custom has made Be 9 TRAINS 
YORK « 
the B&O famous throughout America. @ So PTTsbuncy oa 
think of the B&O as more than the Diesel- CAPITOL LiMiTED 
Electric locomotive and streamlined cars you ima, 
see streaking between the great cities. For insi aim + 
g - g m or inside NEW YORK « WASHINGTON 
that modern exterior is an old-fashioned atmos- CINCINNATI LOUISVILLE 
phere of quiet comfort and hospitality—an na ST. Louis 
p TIONAL LIMITED 
immeasurable plus to the enjoyment of travel. DIPLOMar 
BALTIMORE » wasy 
TOLEDO » perros 
| ee CLO 01 the lay to Go| _*masssvon 
nS sm WEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA 
pre i on nian BALTIMORE « WASHINGTON 
ROYAL BLug 
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To many a sophisticated eye, this charming 
background represents the theme of fine liv- 
ing. It graces the famous Mayfair Room of 
Chicago's noted Blackstone Hotel. 
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work down the Atlantic coast to St. 
Augustine, Daytona Beach, West Palm 
Beach, Fort Lauderdale, Miami and 
Miami Beach (with a side trip to Key 
West) and then across the Tamiami Trail 
and up the Gulf coast to Fort Myers, 
Sarasota, Tampa, St. Petersburg, Clear- 
water, Tarpon Springs, inland to Ocala 
and Gainesville, west to Tallahassee and 
Wakulla Springs and along the Gulf coast 
again to Apalachicola, Port St. Joe, Pan- 
ama City and Pensacola. 

Or, if you decide to travel from the west, 
start at Pensacola and work counter- 
clockwise. 

All along the routes are hundreds of 
smaller but as pleasant vacation com- 
munities, resorts and scenic attractions. 


Tips to Golf Widows 


One woman correspondent asked how 
she and her sister could keep amused 
while their husbands do a “grand tour” of 
the golf courses in Florida. They might 
be staying one or more days in a place 
and possibly some of them might be re- 
moved from the beaches. Here are some 
sight-seeing suggestions that could con- 
game countless days: 





A. There are 200 golf courses in the 
state, so the two golfers will certainly be 
busy men. But you too will most cer- 
tainly have plenty to occupy your time. 
Why not chart your own course as care- 
fully as the men do theirs? You can 
mark your personal map of the state 
at those points you especially wish to 
visit as you travel along, and enjoy them 






as your stops near golf courses permit. 

For folks who want just relaxation, sun- 
shine and easygoing fun, points of in- 
terest in Florida will for the most part fall 
into one of several categories—the his- 
torical-minded, the scenic-minded or the 
sports-minded. 

Florida offers practically unlimited at- 
tractions to all three. Historically, the 
state dates back to the earliest days of 
Spanish exploration and settlement. St. 
Augustine, the nation’s oldest city, is a 
logical stopover on entering and leaving 
the state, and many, including a colony 
of artists and writers, find its climate 
conducive to lengthy winter vacationing. 

From Pensacola, with old Fort Bar- 
rancas and Fort San Carlos, on the west, 
to Fort Clinch at picturesque Fernandina, 
north of Jacksonville, on the east, and 
down to Key West in the south, Florida is 
liberally sprinkled with remnants of early 
explorations and replete with Indian 
relics and legends. 

A partial list of the better known scenic 
spots, beginning at Jacksonville with 
Oriental Gardens and following around 
the state clockwise, includes: Castillo de 
San Marcos, the Fountain of Youth, Old- 
est House and Alligator and Ostrich 
Farmat St. Augustine; Ravine Gardens 
at Palatka: Marine Studios, the world’s 
largest oceanarium, at Marineland; 
Sanlando Springs and Mead Botanical 
Gardens, in the Orlando area; Mountain 
Lake Singing Tower (Bok Tower) and 
Cypress Gardens, near Winter Haven; 
McKee Jungle Gardens at Vero Beach; 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, ETC. 


REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AuGuUST 24, 1912, AND Marcu 3, 1933 


Of Holiday, published monthly at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, for October 1, 1946. 

Stave OF PENNSYLVANIA } 

Counry or PHiLapELPHiA =f ® 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Ted 
Patrick, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of 
Holiday and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid Publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
tditor, managing editor, and business managers are: 


Publisher, The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Editor, Ted Patrick, New York, New York 


Managing Editor, William Laas, New York, 
New York 


Business Managers: None. 


._ 2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock). 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cary W. Bok, Ardmore, Pa. 
Curtis Bok, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Louise Curtis Bok Foundation, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. Curtis Bok, Cary W. Bok and Edith Evans 
Braun, Trustees of the Locust Trust, Wyncote, Pa. 
W. Curtis Bok, Cary W. Bok and Edith Evans 
Braun, Trustees of the Swastika Trust, Wyncote, 
P 


a. 
Trustees of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mary Curtis Zimbalist, Philadelphia, Pa. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: 


None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstancés and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other cecurities than as so stated by him. 


Ted Patrick, 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th day of 
September, 1946. 
[Seal] W. C. TURNER, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires April 1, 1947.) 















































For the beach, club, waved 
at home, there’s nothing like thew 
sensational robes made of 

“Beach Cloth” by Goodall — makers 
of the famous “Palm Beach” wear. 


They're soft and luxurious, 
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handsome yet practical. And 


because theyre tailored by Jelenko, 
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you can be sure of correct fit and 


fashion. In your favorite shades. 

















































Packed in Attractive 
Gift Box for Xmas. 
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Everything shooters need to keep guns factory 
new ... enjoy smooth, split-second trigger pull 
so necessary to good marksmanship .. . and safely 
store away without fear of rust or corrosion. 
GUNSLICK KITS contain a Beautiful Dura- 
luminum Cleaning Rod, 3 Sections in Case, with 
1 slotted and 1 jagged tip—Cleaning Brushes— 
GUNSLICK 400, World’s finest lubricant used 
and endorsed by experts—Solvent 444—Gun 
Grease 490—Gun Oil 445—Cleaning Patches and 
Col. Whelen’s ‘“Tips to Shooters” Booklet. Order 
your Kit Now. Today! 
GUNSLICK SHOTGUN KITS Sizes 12,16, 20-28, 410 Only’$2.75 
GUNSLICK RIFLE KITS Sizes .22 and .30 Cal. Only $2.50 


Order from your Dealer or sent postpaid if he can't supply 
State Gauge and Calibre of Gun 


© u te rs laboratories 


ONALASKA, WISCONSIN 


BUSY EXECUTIVES! A Happy Solution 
For Business Contacts and Sportsminded Friends 




















*Be sure —look for this label | 
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MFD. BY UNITED STATES TRUNK CO., FALL RIVER, MASS, ~ 
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Musa Isle Indian Village and Lost Lake 
and Caverns, Miami area; Sarasota 
Jungle Gardens, the Ringling Art Mu- 
seum and circus winter quarters at Sara- 
sota. 

Highlands Hammock State Park at 
Sebring; Hillsborough River State Park 
and Dupree Gardens near Tampa; Tur- 
ner’s Sunken Gardens at St. Petersburg; 
Lewis Turpentine Still and Plantation, 
Brooksville; Rainbow Springs near Dun- 
nellon; Silver Springs near Ocala; 
Wakulla Springs near Tallahassee, and 
Florida Caverns State Park at Marianna. 

Horse racing draws thousands to Mi- 
ami’s Tropical and Hialeah parks during 
the season, from December to March. 
More than ten dog tracks are also in 
operation in Florida. 

Sailing regattas and speedboat races 
are held on ocean, gulf, and lakes. In- 
dian-made paths through beautiful tropi- 
cal palms and growth offer interesting, 
invigorating horseback rides and hikes 
to those interested in nature. 


She’s New to Travel 


Q. I am planning on flying to Havana, Cuba, 
for a 9-day tour. I expect to leave New York 
and frankly do not know what to take with me 
in the way of clothing and money. My flying 
expense and the cost of the tour will be paid for 
(as a gift); my only expense would be hote’ 
accommodations. 

As far as beach apparel goes, I have enough. 
I thought I would take the following: three 
bathing suits, two classic play suits with skirts, 
two pairs of shorts and midriffs, one terry-cloth 
robe, one pair of play shoes and one pair covert 
slacks. 

For dress*wear: three fine dressy dresses, 
two light rayons, one crepe dress. For flying 
down and back I thought to wear a lightweight 
covert suit (taking along matching slacks). 

Shoes and small accessories I am not wor- 
ried about. However, will I need an evening 
gown? 





Are the cafés “strictly formal”? I don 
expect to travel with an exclusive crowd. Jn 
fact, I am going alone and will not know 
anybody there. 

Would you be good enough to help me as 1 
proper clothing to take and sights to see? | 
haven't traveled yet, but expect this to be th 


beginning. J. S., New York 


A. Thank you so much for giving such a 
complete outline of your wardrobe. The 
way in which you stated your list of 
wearing apparel is extremely helpful in 
planning a reply to you. Your clothes are 
certainly very well thought out, adequate 
and exactly right. You say you are an ip. 
experienced traveler, but the way you 
have approached this trip indicates that 
you have the inherent knowledge to carry 
you through very nicely. 

If you happen to have a long dinner 
dress or dance frock it might not be amiss 
to take it; or, possibly, one of those handy, 
long cocktail skirts that can be worn with 
a simple blouse. Traveling on either 
business or pleasure, it is usually well 
worth having such an outfit tucked in a 
bag. Countless times it may never be 
used, but for those times when such an 
outfit is required it is well worth the in- 
convenience of the little extra weight in 
your luggage. 

Havana is a gay city and there are 
many interesting night spots and, un- 
doubtedly, you will meet people who will 
include you in their festivities. Points-of- 
interest folders are being mailed to yous 
that you can get the feel of Cuba’s gay 
life before you pack your bag. 

As to funds for your trip, plan to have 
at least between $12 and $15 a day in 
cash as a reserve to cover hotel, food and 
sundries. ‘Traveler’s checks are a handy 
way to carry extra funds and relieve you 
of concern. They can be deposited to 
your bank account upon your return if 
you do not use them all. THE END 
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pace l/VE A WORLD OF HAPPINESS... 


The whole family will shout for joy when they see their 

ZENITH TRANS-OCEANIC “CLIPPER” sparkling beneath the Christmas tree. 

For here is more than just a gift. Here is lasting pleasure and happiness day after day to 
enjoy wherever you live and wherever you go. The “cuipper” is equally at home in 

living room or faraway vacation spot. So powerful it plays where others won't 

—in trains, planes, motor cars, boats, steel buildings, remote areas. And to get any 

of the 5 international short wave bands—just press a button and dial them in as easily 

as you do local stations. Yes—there’s a world of happiness in a ZENITH “CLIPPER” 


—for the whole family and especially for the “Santa Claus” who gives it. se 


ae 


Operates on AC or DC current, as well as long-life battery pack (up to 2 years 
normal usage). No bothersome re-charging, no acid or wet battery mess. Model 


8G005Y (7 radio tubes, plus power rectifier) styled like finest luggage. 


eo —=>— TRANS-OCEANIC CLIPPER 


LONG DISTANCE® RADIO 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS snsunieiareadiaatintiais ete 























